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RESEARCH THESIS 

ON 

THE MYSTIC PHILOSOPHY OF KABIR 

ii\ 

0 B li KU’OOE, 

licsoiiuh Sdiolai, l^hilo‘>(/p]iij Dtpai tmcni 
[' iiiiLi ^tf)/ of illultahiul 

I THE THEOLOOY OF KABIR 
A 

The surest mark of a mystic is his intimacy with the 
Absolute Tiuth This distinguishes him fiom the meie 
philosophei or the mere leligionist What the devotee 
worships 01 tlm pliilosnphei fives as Ins aim the m\stic 
chenshes as the tieasiuc o[ his heait And this he pio- 
claims to the woild with his thai.ntenstic simplicity and 
outspokenness The sonl-inspu nig veiscs ot Kabii aio s 
beautiful illustiation of this God is not loi him a i emote 
object — something winch he pines loi and achieves not 
He IS as close to him as his own hcait 

The Eternal Puiusha bade me sit by his side 

— Sliabda, 64 

The Absolute is not foi him an Ideal of Knowledge to 
be realised It is the abode of Kabu and in It he is 
settled for evci 
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Theie ib one name fathomless and limitless, 

Theie is settled Das Kabii 

Fixed in God Kabir spies round him the rich, 
lesplendent atmospheie of the transcendental region and 
tiies to paint it m colours perceptible to our eyes Like 
all poetry of mysticism the songs of Kabir have a double 
aspect They aie on the one hand a vision of reality and 
on the othei a levealing of the seciets of Eternity to the 
ignoiant But such is the weakness of the human mind 
that it fails to corapiehend his divine message The whole 
and complete tiuth undei lying his teaching is ovei- 
shadowed by the piejudices and the fragmentary ideas of 
the ciitics who weigh his woids on the tiny scales of then 
biased intellect 

So widely diveigent are the views on the theology of 
Kabir that it becomes necessary to considei and examine 
each separately But one thing, we may note at the 
outset, IS quite ceitain about him, that he is preeminently 
a monotheist Perhaps Kabii was the first saint in the 
religious history of India, who made a genuine attempt to 
bring about the unity of different religions, by proclaiming 
that, for all people of whatevei caste or creed the God is 
one and the same All aie the childien of the same Father 
and have to travel along the same load on their journey 
back to home — 

There is one path for the Hindu and the Turk 
This the Satguiu has taught 

— Shabda, 10 

Diffeient religions call Him by different names, but 
He remains the same 

Says Kabir, “listen Oi Saints, call Him Bam or 
Khuda It IS One ” 


— Shabda, 10 
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In Shabda 30 Kabir ciiticises Polytheism in most 
emphatic terms — 

Ot Brothel, wherefiom came two different masters 
of the woild^ What made you mad^ 

Allah, Earn, Karim, Keshava, Haii and Hazaiat aie 
only concocted names 

Diffeient ornaments aie made of one substance — gold 
But in all the natnie is the same 
Only m heaiing and speech aie two made Let us 
wholeheaitedly sutieiidei oui selves to this One Let us 
woiship Him alone and none else For onlv the single- 
minded devotion shall beai fiuit and a ■vvaveiing mind will 
fall 

If One IS woi shipped then all is gained, if all are 
woi shipped then the One is lost 

— SaJcIn, 275 

Thus theie can be no sh.idow ol doubt that Kabii was 
a staunch enemy of Polytheism Let us now turn to 
considei m some detail the leal nature of the God he 
cheiished Accoidmg to Macnicol Kahir beheved m the 
Peisonality of God “ Kahn’s essential doctiine,” he 
says, “was theistio and not pantheistic” The learned 
scholai Sir E G Bhaiidaikar also opines the same He 
states, “ The leligion which Kabii promulgated was a 
puie spiiitual theism ” Mi Westcott, another strong 
supporter of tins view, says that the title Muhavid, oi a) 
believer in Peisonal God given to Kabir in Dabistan 
proves that he must have been a theist Many veises m 
the Bijak of Kabii lend ^iippoit to this view More 
than often he speaks of God as Saguii oi with qualities 
The qualities of Earn aie unique, unique, unique 
How wouldst thou 0 ! Man l know His qualities, 
Kabir cues aloud 


—Shabda,, 18 
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His God IS not the static, inactive Absolute of Vedanta 
Toi He peiforms the supieme act of cieating and pieseiv- 
ing the univetse and Kabii, calls Him oi The 

Cieatoi — 

They died who did not lecognize the Cieatoi 
Again, He is eulogised as the Supienie Artist — 
He 19 the leal Aitist who diew this picture 
Says Kabii, they aie wise who behold the Painter 
— Ramaini, 26 

We can get a vision of the Aitist by lendering service 
to Him Like the self-sufficient absolute of pine Monism 
He is not indilieient to oui devotion but always sti etches 
His helping hand and calL us to take sheltei under Him 
He IS ever leady to respond to oui earnest player and 
lead us into His transcendental legion 

0 I son, lendei service to Me I shall give to thee the 
kingdom of gods 

From an inaccessible and msui mountable foitiess I 
will release thee 

— Ramaim, 58 

Thus the qualities of God, His cieatiou. His Grace 
and devotion give a thorough theistic colouiing to the 
teaching of Kabir 

There is, howevei, anotliei gioup of ciitics, which 
holds the opposite view that Kabii was not a Theist but 
a Pantheist Rev Ahmad Shah is a staunch supporter of 
this view “ Foi Kabii,” he says, “ God is still the 
absolute, beyond all being, the one, Atit, Satya Purusha ” 
The same view is corroboiated m some of the recent 
writings on Kabir Rev Keay in his book Kabir and 
His Folloxoeii, remarks that the God of Kabir is a mere 
shadow Ml Ram Kumai Vcima m his recently published 
book ” ” wiites 
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“ When the pitcher (sailing on l^ater) bieaks the two 
poitions of Avatei (the inside watei and the outside watei) 
combine into one In the “anie way Avhen the covering of 
]!daya, is lemoved the soul and the oveisoul unite Upon 
tins philosophy of Advaitism is based the mjsticism of 
Kabii ” 

lliis account of Kabii’s teaching may appeal to be 
false in the light of the explanation given by Mi Westcott, 
Maenicol and Bhandaikai, but the fact is that the 
utteiauces of Kahn veiy often have pantheistic impoit 
He discards all difteiences and speaks of the unity of all 
existing things in the Absolute The Absolute permeate® 
even thing 

He is Himself the God and the leaf that is olfeied 
He IS family and He is caste 
He is all oieation He is the dwellei in the woild 
He is Himself the husband He is the enjoyei of all 
happine'-fa 


— Ranniini, 14 


Wo should not be deluded by the outward shape and foim 
of things, because they all spring from the same source 
and aie in essence one 

0 ' Fools, in youi quest you have gone astiay 
Skin and bone, dung and mine aie one 
Fiom one diop the whole univeise was cieated 
Then wdio is Biahman and who is Sudia'* 

— Shabda, 75 

In emphasising the unity of thing*. Kahn sometimes goes 
to the extent of saying, that there is no difference even 
betiveen the woi shipper and the avoi shipped The AVoiship, 
the woishippei and the ob]ect of Aim ship are one In this’ 
state of things no leal AA'orship is possible 
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Thou knouest me, und I know Thee I am meiged in 
Thee 

When theie is no creation, no de^tiuctioii, upon whom 
wouldst thou meditate^ 

—SJiabda, 74 

This onenebs of all things is hidden tioni oui view by 
oui ignoiance, which makes the one appeal as many 
It IS but one tlimg, and they make it many 
A heavy ciutain hangs betwetn and theiefoie nothing 
IS seen 

—SalJn, 405 

Kabii illubtiates this by means of the analogy of the dog 
and the miriois which is commonly utilised by alt 
Vedantins to expLini their doctiiiie 

In a cave of miiiois enteied a dog Theie at the 
sight of his own image he balked and barked till 
he died 

— Sakhz, 59 

When one sees his icflcctioii in the miiioi he is the 
same in both 

Fioin this element comes that element, and that is the 
same as this 

— Sakhi, 60 

We haie only to lift the eiii tarn of ignoiance to see the 
“Unity” oi the Absolute He cannot be desciibed by 
words He is Iiifiuite, Unconditioned and Unqualified 
How can one desciibe the condition of the uncondi- 
tioned who has no village oi place 
He, Who is seen without qualities, by what name 
should I call Hini^ 

— Ramazm, 7 
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Theiefoie Kabu declaies that our finite undei standing 
cannot giasp the real nature of the Absolute His nature 
IS known to Him alone 

Thou knowest thine own nature, Deva, in us there is 
no power to know 

— SaliM, 378 


We can describe Him only in negatives 
He IS neithei stais, nor sun, noi moon 
He IS not born of the father’s seed 
He IS neithei water noi land, noi the still wind 
We have now seen that the ciitics interpret the 
teaching of Kabir along two distinct lines Some, 
call him a theist while the otheis regard him to be, out 
and out, a pantheist We have also seen that both the 
interpietations are equally possible Both the schools find 
ample mateiial in the Bijak foi the justification of their 
views But interpreted in this way the teaching of Kabir 
assumes a self-contradictory character in the eyes of an 
unbiased leader Natuially, therefoie, he makes a choice 
between the two views And when he accepts one and 
1 ejects the other he finds it difiicult to leconcile with his 
view those elements of Kabii’s teaching which lend 
support to the opposite doctrine The piesent section, 
however, is a baie statement of the difficulty In the 
next we will try to show that the teaching of Kabir in its 
completeness transcends the contradictoiy views of these 
critics and in a higher synthesis unites them together 


B 

If differences of opinion among the critics about a 
mystic and contradictory inteipretations of his teaching 
be the maik of his greatness then there can be no doubt 
about the greatness of Kabir It is the light, the richness 
and the wide range of the vision of Kabir that endear 
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him to the people of all ca^te and cieed Difterent schools 
of philosophy oi leligion flattei themselves with the belief 
that Kabir was then own The theists and the pantheists 
alike hold that Kabir leiterated then views The 
Hindus, the Muslims and the Chnstianb equally claim 
that Kahn was a pioneer of then leligion It is now a 
common belief among scholars that Kabn owed a great 
deal to the Suphifcts and some of them are even bold 
enough to say that Shaikh Taqui, the Suphi saint, was his 
spiiitual mastei A more surprising thing to note is 
that Pt Wal]! Bhai of the lush Presbyteiian Church has 
made an attempt to show that Kabir inbeiited his doctiino 
horn the Jesuits Amidst these slaitling conclusions it 
becomes difticult for an impaitial leader to make up his 
mind about Kabir, and he begins to think that he was 
probably an unsystematic and eclectic thinker But this 
doubt IS hardly justified The fact is that Kabir did not 
borrow his doctrine fiom any particular school nor did he 
try to combine in an incongruous manner what he found 
best in each He was an oiiginal thinker and a true 
mystic and owed his knowledge neither to books nor to 
tradition but to his own mystic vision And when he 
wanted to pi each what he had lealised he had to translate 
it into the language and the thought of the people amidst 
whom he lived That is what makes Kabir appear by 
turns a Vedantist, Vaishnavite, Chiistian and Suphi 
But none of these views singly exhausts the whole philo- 
sophy of Kabir Each was taken up by him to express only 
a particular side of his vision Kabir seldom exhibited 
any special love for originality Following a method 
common among the mystics he gathered material from all 
possible quarters to express the inexpressible nature of the 
Almighty but confined himself particularly to none Like 
the Quakers he had a frank dislike for all religious 
exclusivism, and said, “ Kabir is on the road to God and 
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IS marching on to his end forsaking all partial views 
He IS, as he saj'S, “ atonce the child of Allah and of Ram ” 
They are, therefoie, grossly mistaken, who call Kabii a 
pantheist oi a theist, a Brahmin oi a iSufi, a Vedantist oi 
a Vaishnavite The mystic genius of Kabir does not 
submit itself to any such classification 

Almost all the critics of Kabir forget his cosmo- 
politan apiiit, the depth of his view, and the richness of 
his vision Each gets a glimpse of one side of the Truth, 
the rest is eclipsed by his own piejudices There are two 
important commentaries on Kabii — one by Rajah 
Vishvanath Singh, the late Rajah of Revah and another 
by Mahatma Puran Sahib Rajah Vishvanath Singh 
interpiets him as a tlicist and Mahatma Puran Sahib as 
a pantheist But the interpretations of both are at places 
faulty Both distort the meaning of the Bijak and thrust 
then own views into it The commentary by Rajah 
Vishvanath Singh suffers more fiom this defect, but the 
explanations given by Mahatma Puran Sahib aie also 
very unsatisfactory wheie the veises of the Bijak have a 
theistic meaning 

In the light of the above remarks we will now attempt 
to give a definite account of the real philosophy of Kabir 
We should note at the outset that Kabir oiiticises pure 
monism just as much as he repudiates uncompiomising 
theism Against the pantheists he expresses his indigna- 
tion in the following terms — 

Singing of the One Above Qualities, they have gone 
astray 

The body of earth mingled with earth, air with air 
— Rammni, 61 

Rev Keay’s remark that the God of Kahir is ' shadowy ’ 
seems to derive its force from his negative description of 
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G-od His notion of God, howevei, is not a mere abstrac- 
tion but the richest and the most positive of all 

They call Him Emptiness, who is the Truth of truths, 
in whom all tiuths are stored ^ 

Kabir saysi “ As you never may find the forest if 
you ignoie the tree so He may nevei be found in 
abstractions 

The theists are also condemned likewise 

The worshipper of Sagun pieices the six ciicles, and 
drives the ‘ kolhu ’ (the indigenous oil machine) 
without the bullock 

— Shabda, 82 

Accoiding to him botli the worshippers of Sagun and 
Nirgun have gone astray 

The worshippers of Sagun and Nil gun did not under- 
stand the meaning Many could not recognise 
Him 

— Ramaim, 4 

One after another died the devotees those who 
understood Him in qualities and without 
qualities 

— Ramaini, 54 

Some declare Him Nirgun and some Sagun, some 
speak of Him as light 

To the Loid each assigns a name, but none reveals 
His Form 

Some pronounce Him subtle or gioss, and some the 
letter that has always truth 

The Sat-Guiu says, few recognise Him, and many 
liars go about 

1 Tagore Hundred Poems of Kabir, p 80 
® Hid , p 96 
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Thus, m vain aie the attempts of those who want to 
realise Him either m form oi without foim, foi He is both 
‘ form ’ and ‘ without form ’ 

Searching and searching they died, but the form 
without form none found 

— Sakhi, 379 

He IS neither the static, motionless Absolute of the 
Pantheists nor the dynamic God of the Theists, but both 
atonce 

Can one say aught of rest or motion ^ 

He sits and yet He moves upon His way 

Ramaini, 51 

The synthetic vision of God which Kabir had achieved 
resolved for him the perpetual conflict between the 
Pantheists and the Theists Like Ruysbroeck and St 
Augustine he had risen to a height of mystic vision from 
which he could perceive the conti adictory concepts of God 
as the complementary opposites of a perfect Whole 

II THE COSMOLOGY OF KABIR 

The earhei Eamainis give an elaborate account of the 
cosmology of Kabii Rev Keay doubts the efficacy of 
these verses and thinks that they aie perhaps latei 
additions to the Bijak “ Cosmology,” he says, “ seems 
much less developed m the Granth than in the Bijak and 
this is significant It is doubtful if Kabir had a clearly 
conceived system in his mind and it is certainly next to 
impossible to reconstruct his system from his verses if he 
had one ” This doubt arises in the mind of Keay owing 
to the belief entertained by him that Kabir’s doctrine was 
essentially Pantheism which is antagonistic to all theories 
of creation The suspicion, however, seems to be entirely 
baseless Even if the earlier Ramainis were proved to he 
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of a latei oiigm, many mote lines could be quoted from 
almost all parts of the Bijak to show that Kabii did 
believe in creation, and even if it be true that like many 
othei mystics Kabir did not have a cleaily conceived and' 
elaborate system in his mind, it is yet possible although 
■-omewhat difficult to reconstruct his system from his 
verses The following verses from the various parts of 
the Bijak will amply -justify this view — 

The Maker himself became the Cieatoi 
Like the potter who makes the eaithen pots of various 
kinds 

Bidhna brought them all together and made innumer- 
able exquisite arrangements 
He burned them in the furnace of the womb , 

Where he himself was the Preserver 

— Ram, 26 

The same thing is exemplified by Shabda 64 in which God 
is made the Weaver, fiom whose warp and shuttle comes 
out the universe 

He spread the warp and took the shuttle The four 
Vedas are the wheels 

One beam is Earn Narayan, which completes the 
whole woik 

Tn the trough of the ocean of the world he kneaded 
the starch 

The body is the starch Few know who is the kneader 
of the starch 

Moon and Sun are the two treadles and the warp is 
made in the mid-ocean 

— Shabda, 64 

In Chauntisi 6 He has been called a Painter, who has 
painted this mighty universe 
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A great picture has been painted 
Give up the picture and look at the Paintei 
Give up the picture and lemember Him who plavs a 
unique game with this picture 

Again m Hindola 11 

Having made pictures of various kinds Han has 
started his dance 

Who has got the wisdom of not forgetting himself in 
the desires 

Swinging, swinging many ages have passed, yet the 
mind does not give up its craving 
He made this play-swing, which swings in the night, 
through the four ages and the four months of the 
rainy season 

Thus, in the face of the lines quoted above, there can be no 
doubt that Kabir was a firm believei in the doctrine of 
creation The piocess of creation is described by him as 
follows — 

In the inside there existed the Jiva 
Therein the light was manifested 
Desire, the woman was made. 

She was called Gayatii 

Three sons weie born to that woman. 

They were named Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh 
Then Brahma asked his mother. 

Who IS your husband and whose wife you are 
You are myself and T am you, theie is none else 
You are my husband, and I am your wife 

SaTchi — Father and son have the same wife, born of 
the same mothei 

I have not seen a worthy son, who goes to see his 
father 


— Bamaim, 1 
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This Eamaiiii is somewhat obscure and has been 
interpreted in different ways, but the second and third 
Ramainis aie more explicit 

In the beginning weie Light, Shabda and one Woman 
She had Han, Brahma and Tripurari 
They made numberless males and females 
None kne'vv his beginning and end 
Bidhata (Brahma) made a house, which was thatched 
at fourteen places 

Han Har and Brahma aie the names of the headman. 
They then founded three villages 
And then they made the Khand and Brahmand 
Six Darshans and ninety-six Pakhandas 
Nobody was taught the Vedas in the womb 
The Tuik was not born ciicumcised 
Woman that keeps us in the womb plays hei part 
disguised in vaiious forms 

— Ramaim, 2 

Who was boin Fust 
Who was born second 

Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and Shakti appeared 
From the beginning Jiva practised devotion 
Then appeared an, water, and shade 
Maya appeared and extended fai and wide 
Then appealed the And, Find and Biahmand 
The earth was then manifested in nine parts 
Then appealed sidh, sadhak and sanyasi 
They all devoted themselves to the Immortal one 
Then appeared the gods, men and munis and all 
others 

They all were defeated in their search 
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Sahht — The souls, etc , appeared 
He alone is the Lord and the rest are His slaves 
Kabii ivnows not more, his hope is only the name of 
Ram 

— Ramaim, 3 

A still more detailed account o£ the cosmology of 
Kabir is given in the Adi-mangal which occurs in the 
beginning of the Bi]ak In all these verses Kabir’s view 
of creation seems to be this In the beginning there existed 
the Eternal Supreme Purusha In the light of that 
Purusha was a subtle substance the sum total of all 
individual souls The substance was illuminated by that 
light Then followed a desire in the shape of a woman 
The desire was utteied in shabda or sound When this 
desire was uttered the individual souls developed out of 
that subtle substance and thus the whole of creation 
followed 

It ought to be noted here that the creation does not 
develop out of the Supreme Purusha but a distinct subtle 
substance The Philosophy of Kabir is, therefore, not a 
pure monism, as Ahmad Shah and Rev Keay have 
emphatically asserted His philosophy rather seems to 
bear a closer affinity to Vaishnavism According to this 
school the Supreme, All-peivading Soul, is the highest 
Truth devoid of illusion everywhere and through eternity 
He is in Jivas and the Jivas are in Him as are the rays in| 
the glowing sun and the particles of water in the vast 
roUing ocean The ingredients and attiibutes of the 
whole must remain in the part in a smallei degree So 
the part is identical with the whole when taken qualita- 
tively but different when taken quantitatively The 
natuial function of the Jiva is service of the Super me 
Soul The Jiva gives up this function under the inffuence 
of Maya which is the Bahiranga Shakti or the outward 
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potency of the Loid, and thus passes through the 
innumeiable cycles of biith and lebirth 

Identity in diffeience between God and the Jivas has 
been repeatedly talked of by Kabii as shown m the 
previous chapters In Kahara 10, he states this in 
simple words — 

In all I am and am not Me they pronounce now this, 
now that 

My covering is a single sheet So men speak of me as 
unity One unbounded without limit as the lay 
of the moon m a pitchei of water 

Ramatni 3, clearly describes devotional service to the 
Supreme Soul as the eternal function of the Jiva 

From the beginning Jiva practised devotion 

This is the true and the original religion of the soul In 
it alone the Jiva can rest contented and happy 

The religion which was from the beginning to the 
end 

That has been openly related to all 

Sakh^ — Accept this tiding as tiue and set it on your 
heart 

O Sants, in it lies contentment and happiness 
Live in it and youi heart will be satisfied 

— Ram, 38 

So long as the Jiva selves the Lord with all his heart 
and soul caring little for his own happiness he is safe and 
happy, but as soon as he gives up the service of the Lord 
and begins to seek his own happiness, happiness departs 
fiom him and he falls into miseries 

They desired happiness and distress did not leave 
them 


— Ram, 41 
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And hence, 

Says Kabir, Hear, O Sants, 

At the feet of Eama do seivice 

— Shabda, 13 

All Jivas turn away fiom Hod undei the influence of 
Maya, which is His powerful mstiument 

O, Rama, youi Maya causes much confusion 
None understands hei and her secret 
She makes gods, men, and mimis to dance 
0 cotton tiee, of what advantage aie thy spi ending 
branches and thy beautiful flowers ^ 

Many parrots peiched on thy branches but flew on 
tasting the cotton 

O palm-tiee, of what use is thy stately height 
None gets fiuits from thee, when summei comes thy 
shade is of no use 

— Shabda, 13 

The whole of creation has developed out of Maya 

Maya appealed and extended far and wide 
Then appeared the And, Find and Brahmand 
The earth was then manifested in nine parts 
Then appeared sidh, sadhek and sanyasi 

— Ram, 3 

It may be pointed out here what Kabir exactly means 
by saying that the world is a creation of Maya It is taken 
by some to mean that the world is illusory But this is not 
the meaning of Kabir The world is a creation of Maya 
but It IS not Maya itself The world is not an illusion 
because it has not come out of nothing as in the Buddhistic 
Philosophy Nor is it an illusion in Shankar’s sense 
of Maya Accoiding to Shanlcar the world possesses the 
same kind of falsity as that of a snake seen in a lope or 
silver seen in nacre The world totally disiappears like the 
false snake and the false nacre at the dawn of true 
p 3 
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knowledge But according to Kabir the world never 
totally disappears At the time of dissolution it still 
exists in its essence as it is then resolved into the original 
substance out of which it is developed The world is 
declared to be Maya by Kabir because it does not possess 
the same kind of reality which the Supreme Purusha has 
The Supreme Purusha is eternal whereas the world is non- 
eteinal and perishable The world has only temporary 
reality It is made and destroyed in succession 

The serpent-god will perish, G-arur waste and be 
destroyed 

The deceitful and the truth-teller both will perish 
All will perish, whether they taught sin or deeds of 
merit 

Whether they believe in Sagun or in Nirgun, 

Pire, air and watei and all the universe 
How far shall I name them 
Vishnu’s world will perish in a moment 
I see always the shadow of destruction 

Sahhi — ^Maya took the form of a fish, and Yama oasts 
the angle 

When Han, Har, and Brahma could not escape what 
then of gods, men and munis ? 

Everything that perishes and is devoured by Kal is called 
Maya 

O Sants, that which comes and goes is Maya 
Only the supreme soul is real, because 

On the Protector Kal has no hold He has not 


The world therefore has got its reality but only a condi- 
tional reality in the philosophy of Kabir 
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The world’s leality being thus proved the next 
question arises, “ Why is the world created at ah'* ” 
Against the ordinary dualistio conception of God it has 
been iiiged that if God be the external cause of the world 
the act of creation must be purposive and a purpose implies 
want or imperfection Now God whose wishes aie eternally 
fulfilled does not attain through cieation any object not 
attained before This difficulty faces all the dualistic 
philosophers Kabir never gives any systematic explana- 
tion of this but it IS not difficult to find out his probable 
answer from his verses The motive of God in creating 
the world is not the attainment of any object to Himself 
or others but simply sport, play or Lila The universe is 
a mere sportive dance of the Lord which spontaneously 
proceeds from Him 

Now I have understood the tricks of the sports of 
Han 

With beat of drums he displays his feats, and again 
gathers them up 

In the play of Han aie deceived gods, men, and 
mums 

Maya has set up her show 

She looked them up in the house and bewitched them 

No wisdom entered then hearts 

The play is false but the player is true such is the* 
faith of saints 

Kabir says, according to his understanding is the 
state of each 

— Shabda, 78 

The cieative act proceeds simply from the Eternal Bliss 
which constitutes the very essence of the Lord 

He IS pure and indestructible 

His form is infinite and fathomless 
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He dances in rapture, and waves of form arise from 
his dance 

The body and the mind cannot contain themselves, 
when they aie touched by His great joy 
He IS immersed in all consciousness, all joys and all 
SOI rows. 

He has no beginning and no end. 

He holds all within His bliss 

—Tagore, XXVI 

In view of these heart-rending verses which describe the 
eternal love spoit of Grod, the opinion of the critics like 
Rev Keay and Ahmad Shah that Kabir’s God is the un- 
conditioned static absolute, is thrown overboard Though 
the Eternal and the Absolute are not foreign to the cons- 
ciousness of Kabir, yet his concept of the Divine Natuie 
is essentially dynamic Kabir tiies to convey this idea to 
us by the symbols of dancing, singing, or swinging 

Between the poles of the conscious and the un- 
conscious, there has the mind made a awing 
Thereon hang all beings and all worlds, and that 
swing never ceases its sway 
Millions of beings are theie the sun and the moon 
in their courses are there 
Millions of ages pass, and the swing goes on 
All swing ' the sky and the eaith and the water, and 
the Lord Himself taking foim 
And the sight of this has made Kabir a servant 

— Tagore, XVI 

Again just as the dance continuing foi some time stops, 
so the sportive act of God continuing for some time comes 
to a standstill and that state is called dissolution 

With beat of diums He displays His feats and again 
gathers them up 


— Shabda, 78 
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Within the Supreme Brahma, the worlds are being 
told like beads 

Look upon that losary with the eyes of wisdom 

In His acts of creation and dissolution the Loid is 
assisted by Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh Brahma makes 
the world, Vishnu provides for its needs, and Mahesh 
decorates it These thiee also work in the body of each 
being as the three qualities of Ra], Sat, and Tam 
Brahma is Rajo-gun, Vishnu is Sato-gun and Mahesh is 
Tammgun 

Rajo-guna is Brahma, Tamo-guna Shankar, and 
Sato-guna is Han 

Kabir says, abide in Rama there is neither Hindu 
nor Turk 

— Shabda, 75 

In Kabii ’s doctrine of creation the theory of the word 
plays an important pait It appeals to be strangely 
similar to the western theory of Logos Thus we find, 
Hod in the Old Testament appears as communicating His 
will by His word The word of God is represented as the 
creative principle “ God spake let there be light and 
theie was light ” A similar creative function, as we have 
already seen, is assigned by Kabir to the word Again, 
in both the theories the woid or Logos is also an instrument 
of revelation in the hands of God With Philo, who for 
the first time developed the Logos theory God is absolute 
incorporeal perfection apprehensible only by reason, and 
Logos IS affirmed as an intermediate agent It is describ 
ed as the eldei son of God Similarly, in Kabir the word 
IS also a means for levelation 

That which you seek will not be found there It is 
within the immortal woid 

Kabii says, only he will understand the word whose 
mouth and heart are one 
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III WAY TO OOD-REALISATION 
A 

Devotion is the way to God-Realisation It is the 
natuial function of the pure Jiva Established in Bhakti 
the Jiva enjoys supreme bliss But turned from it he 
falls into the ocean of untold miseries He is ceaselessly 
tormented by Kal and Maya until he again takes shelter 
under the holy feet of the Lord and prays for His Bhakti 

Parted from Him they became without a mastei 

Entangled in the dense forest they have lost the holy 
path 

— Ram, 68 

Becoming blind all roam, nobody considers 

Without knowing the devotion of Han the whole 
world is drowned and dead 

— Ram, 65 

The true meaning of Bhakti according to Kabir and 
the means to attain it will be explained later Here we 
shall note a few important points concerning the 
lealisation of God which Kabir emphasises Time and 
again he declares that there are many who not knowing 
the Bhakti of God take to certain wrong paths for 
delivering themselves from the clutches of Maya and Kal 
They undergo severe austerities Renouncing the family 
they wander in the forests, keep fasts and give much 
pain to the body by twisting it according to certain Yogic 
postures These practices are against devotion and are 
severely condemned by Kabir 

Twisting of body is not Bhakti, I saw many men in 
strange guise 


— Ram, 67 
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Some critics of Kabii seem to think that Kabir propounds 
the Yoga philosophy in the Bi3ak and that he was him- 
self a follower of Yoga Mr Ram Kumai Verma devotes 
a large part of his book on Kabir to Yoga But this 
belief is due to a misappiehension It is true he often 
uses the language of Yoga, to describe the condition of a 
devotee but never prescribes the method of Yoga for the 
attainment of the End Many verses can be quoted to 
show Kabir’s aversion for a mere Yogi 

The Yogi suffers, the Jangam suffers and the suffering 
of the ascetic is doubled 

— Shubdci, 91 

I never saw a Yogi like this who wanders in 
Ignorance 

— Ram, 69 

The Yogi thinks that God can be easily reached by crossing 
the six centres in the body and enteiing into Trikuti by a 
mechanical performance of certain Yogio exercises But 
realisation is impossible without purging the heart of all 
its vices and making it pure 

Thinking of an easy path you lost the loot 

Instead of gain you had loss, 0 brother 

On account of the wealmess of your wit the moon 
was set 

Still you thought that the Lord lives in the junction 
of Trikuti 

Vishnu then explained to you 

Renounce the eight vices 

Then Sanak and his companions thought ovei this 
essence 

As if a beggar lejoices to get treasure 

They were much comforted and doubt was gone 

— Bamaum, 13 
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Rev IVeay quotes some beautiful lines from the Adi- 
Grranth and Bijak to illustrate the same 

Some shave men’s locks and hang the black cord on 
tbeir necks 

And pride themselves on the practice of Yoga 
What credit is there in causing your seat to fly^ 
Crow and kite also circle in the air 

—Bijak Ram, 71 

Setting in the an, studying Yoga, Vedas, iites and 
astrology, tliey aie demented 
Kabii says. The hope of the Yogi and the Jangam is 
withered 

— Bi-jah Shabda, 26 
The Yogi says Yoga is best of all 
0 brother, it has no rival 

Yogis with painted hair or shaven head, with sealed 
lips or matted locks — where did those find 
wisdom ^ 

— Bijak Shabda, 38 

The Yogi says that Yoga and nothing else is sweet 

They who shave their bodies and the Ekqabdis say that 
they alone have obtained perfection 
Without God thou art lost in error, blind one i 

— Granth Gaun, 51 

Thou dependest on a club, eai rings, and patched 
coat 

In eiror thou wanderest in a Yogi’s garb 
Put away thy devotional attitudes and thy suspension 
of breath 

Abandon deception, and ever woiship God, 0 fool I 
— Granth Bitvah, 8 

Kabir equally denounces the idol worship He says 
if by worshipping a stone God can be attained, I will 
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worship a mountain He also condemns all the external 
rules and regulations of worship which do not contain the 
essence of devotion The sacred thread, rosary, circum- 
cision, fasting, sacrifice and pilgrimages have no place in 
his system 

Devotion, sacrifice and losaiy, piety, pilgrimage, 
fasting and alms 

Nine Bhaktis, Vedas, the Book, all these are false, 
covering 

One goes about with Shabdas, another boasts his 
doings 

Ever they claim respect and renown — ^both sects, 
Hindus and Turks 

— Shabda, 113 {A S ) 

Qazi, what is this book that you discouise on^ 

You are jangling and wrangling always, nothing of 
wisdom do you know 

Vainglorious of authority, you make me to be 
circumcised never will I endure it, brother • 

Leave these distinctions, meditate on Rama, 0 foolish 
mind ' 

—Shabda, 84 {AS) 

Theie is neither action noi virtue, no mantras and 
no worship at all 

Rites and ceremonies have no worth at all He is 
One there is no second 

—Shabda, 43 (1 ) 

O fool and ignorant, you are astray, because you 
Imow not Ram each moment 

You attack and strike down the cow and cut her 
throat to take her life 

The life of the living you strike dead, and say your 
slaughter makes it dedicated 

This flesh which you call holy, hear how it was formed, 
0 brother 
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Flesh IS composed of blood and seed that flesh you 
eat 13 unholy 

O fool, you do not admit this folly as your own, but 
say your ancestors did it 

Its blood IS on your head and upon those who gave to 
you this teaching 

The black bans of youth are gone and the snows of 
age have fallen, still your heart has not grown 
white 

Of what value are your fastings, your prayers 
Your calls to your prayer, your digging in a tiny cell 
Then Vedas and Puianas the Pandits read and the 
Maulana studies his Koran 
Kabir says. Those all went to hell who knew not Bam 
each moment 

Among many things which could not be tolerated by the 
great reformative spirit of Kabii was also the system of 
Caste 

If thou thinkest the Maker distinguished castes, 
birth is according to these penalties for deeds 
Born a Sudra you die a Sudra, It is only in this 
world of illusion that you assume a sacred thread 
If birth from a Brahmin mother makes you a 
Brahman, 

Why did you not come by anothei way^ 

If birth from a Turk mother makes you a Turk, 

Why were you not circumcised in the womb^ 

If you milk black and yellow cows together, wiU you 
be able to distinguish their milk? 

SakM ■ — O men, give up your pretence of great 
wisdom Says Kabir recite the name of the 
Bow-holder 


—Shahda, 62 (AS) 
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Kabir discourages dry discussion in the matters of 
religion, unintelligent reading of the scriptures, and all 
sorts of false knowledge 

What knowledge you have must be burned, then 
within the body the light will shine 

— GhmnUsi, 8 (4 »? ) 

It 18 useless to indulge in argumentation or reasoning 
for the intellect cannot giasp the reality Books are of no 
avail so long as we do not possess the true knowledge 

O Pandit, by reading and reading you have become 
acute 

Tell, explain to me this salvation of yours 
Where dwelleth the Purusha in what village 
O Pandit, expound him to me and his name 
Brahma composed his four Vedas 
But even he knew not the mystery of salvation 
He has spoken much of almsgiving and deeds of 
merit 

But of his own death he had no knowledge 
Theie is one name infinite and fathomless 
There is settled Das Kabir 

SaJchi — Where ant (wit) cannot climb, nor mustard 
seed rest 

Where coming and going can get no hold, thither let 
the whole world go 

— Ram, 34 

0 brother, thou art misled believing in the six 
Darshans 

Wrapped in the garb of Pakhanda 

They came and destroyed the soul and life 

The four Vedas are wise and clever but dumb 

— Ram, 30 
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They are like mirrors to the blind who being without 
eyesight cannot look into them 

Veda and Purana are the mirrois of the blind 
What does the spoon know of the taste of delicacies ^ 
As a donkey laden with sandalwood 
The fool does not know the sweet fragiance 

— Ram, 32 S ) 

Scholarship is not essential for God-realisation but the 
purity of heart This is the essence of religion, all else 
is but groping in the dark 

What the pandits and the mullas preset ibed for me, 
I have leceived no (advantage) from, and have 
abandoned 

My heart being pure, I have seen the Lord, Kabir 
having searched, searched and searched himself, 
hath found God within him 

— Adi Granth Bharan 

The stars shine till the sun rises 
The Jiva is subject to Karma, till it be filled with 
knowledge 

—SahU, 206 {A S ) 

B 

Great is the power of Maya She has caught the 
whole universe in hei net The Yogis, sanyasis and the 
learned pandits all try to set themselves fiee but in vain 
Not knowing the path of Bhakti they have all gone astray 
Only by serving the Lord one can rid himself of Maya 
0 Earn, thy Maya causes much confusion 
One cannot understand her nature, gods, men and 
mums she makes to dance 

What use is derived from the cotton tree which! 
spreads its branches and gives beautiful flowers 
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Many pairots are sitting on the branchesi but they 
fly when they taste the cotton 

O palm tree, of what use is thy height none gets fruit 
from thee 

When the summer season comes thy shade is of no 
use 

His own wisdom he teaches otheis the wisdom of 
gold and woman 

Fays Kabir, listen, Q Sants, Seive the feet of Ram 

— Uam, 13 

Bhakti IS sincere love of God, whole-hearted attach- 
ment to Him The Bhakta spends all his time in remem- 
brance of the Loid He sings His praises to everybody 
and everywhere Only the name of Lord is dear to him 
He dislikes all else 

The men of Han in the form of swans lange far and 
wide they gather up the holy name and chant 
it 

They bear in their beaks the wreath of salvation and 
chaim others with it they keep silence or else 
they smg praises of Han 

They live by the bank of Mansarovei 

They set their heart on the feet of Rama elsewhere 
they grieve 

The crow’s ill-wisdom comes not near them the 
swans behold the vision everyday 

They who separate the milk from the water, they, 
sajs Kabir, are the devotees 

—Shabda, 34 (L S ) 

Bhakti consists in most intimate and affectionate 
lelationship with the Lord Between the Bhakta and his 
Lord there is no restriction or hesitation In the all- 
consuming fire of love which ties them both all customs, 
rites, and outward observances are dissolved Indeed 
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this spiritual relationship is altogether inexpressible To 
give a very poor description of it we might say that it is 
somewhat like the relation between husband and wife 

Sahht — From one egg of Onkai the whole universe 
came out 

Says Kabir, all are wives of Rama unmoveable 
Purusha is the Husband 

— Rammm, 27 

Hans is my Husband, I am Ram’s wife 

— R Shabda, 35 

Says Kabir, if I cast down my eyes and take the 
Friend into my heart 

I enjoy every pleasure with my Beloved, and I 
disclose this to no one 

Kabir is full of such passionate utterances, which show 
the depth of his divine love Some critics who walking 
on the footprints of Freud have given sexual meaning to 
the songs of devotees like Mira Bai, and Sur Das may 
hold Kabir also guilty of the same But there is nothing 
sexual in the mind of Kabir It is the burning passion' 
of Kabir foi God that bursts out in love songs like these 

The Bhakta casts away all doubt and keeps firm faith 
in God 

Sahhi — ^Doubt has settled in your body, there throws 
It’s dice 

The soul itself is wounded yet it utterly destroys the 
other souls 

The way of faith is wonderful past all describing 

— Ramaim, 18 (AS) 

Depending on the Lord the Bhakta calls Him aloud 
for help He believes that in the ocean of ever-increasing 
desires and anxieties; the support of God is like a ship to 
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take him across He is fully conscious of his own weakness 
and knows that resting on his own strength he can do 
nothing The grace of God is absolutely indispensible 
Sahhi — ^To save yourself from burning, why do you 
not cry aloud for help^ 

You have eaten poison and poisoned food heaped 
together day and night 

— Ramaini, 13 (d S ) 

Now the burden of trouble weighs heavily 
O soul, bestir thyself, that thou may’st see and 
consider 

The thought of the mind is a wave of wickedness 
Thou seest not its beginning nor end 
Sakln — In the ocean of desire Eama’s support is a 
ship Kabir says, find Han’s refuge then you 
will cross it as if it were no bigger than the piint 
of a calf’s hoof 

— Ramaim, 20 S ) 

One helpless Jiva, bound with many bonds 
How can his own strength set him free, if his master 
give not release^ 

—Sakhz, 213 {A S ) 
But what IS the way of attaining the Bhakti of Lord ^ 
The effect of Maya is great and the mind isi turbulent 
How then to fix it upon God^ There is but one way 
Eepeat the name of Lord unceasingly It will cuie you 
of your disease It is very powei ful It will release you 
from Maya, nothing else can 

Maya and desire are the troubles of the woild 

But no one thinks so of this 

Maya and desire are a troublous noose 

He who escapes therefrom is a true worshippei 

He who taking Ram’s name, lays hold upon the raft 

Will safely float to sail across the world 
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Sakln — Tile name of Rama is exceeding precious 
I have no concern with otheis 
From beginning to end, fiom age to age in the name 
of Rama alone I fight 

—Ram, 76 (AS) 
Sahln — Repeat the name of Rama, renouncing the 
hope that causes all giief 

Else it will grind you from above and from below 
with all the force of fifty million mills 

— Ramaim, 17 {AS) 
My mind hath obtained resignation by the support of 
the name 

Deceitful Maya hath led captive the whole woild, but 
1 have obtained immunity by repeating Ram’s 
name 

— Ad% Gmnt'h Asa, 25 

The Bhakta should recite the name every moment By 
constant repetition of the name of Lord the Bhakta 
will be attached to Him foi ever He will easily gaint 
His Bhakti in this way 

S(Mi% — Those who choose bondage get the fruit 
thereof it was then god that bound them 
Kabir says, They only will be saved, who repeat the 
Name every moment 

— Rama%m, 9 {AS) 

Now recite the immortal name of Ram 
0 soul, leave not Haii nor go elsewheie 
Gro whither you will, it is but to be a moth 
Let not yourself be burnt 
Kmow that to which you cleave is poison 
He who repeats the name of Rama in meditation 
Yielding to his glamoui as Bhringikit resigns to hia 
will 


— Ram, 20 
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Kabir says, tie hope of the Yogi and Jangam is 
withered 

If they repeat, like the chatiik, the name of Rama, 
their abode in Bhakti is sure 

— ShaMa, 26 

But mere repetition of the name with the mouth will 
not do We are not to recite it unintelligently like a 
parrot The name of Loid must spring from the 
depth of the heart It is, therefore, the sincerity and the 
purity of the heart which matters, not mere verbal repeti- 
tion A man who is truly and whole-heartedly devoted 
to the Lord alone can recite the tiue name 

O Pandit, all your talking is a lie 

If by repeating Rama’s name the woild is saved, 
then by repeating ‘ sugai ’ the mouth is sweetened 

If by saying fire one’s feet are burned, by saying 
“ water ” thiist is quenched 

If by saying “ food ” hunger is satisfied, then can 
the world find safety so 

Living with men a parrot cries ‘ Haii,’ yet it knows 
not the splendour of Hari 

If ever it flies again to the forest, it will remember 
Han no more 

Without touch, without sight, without feeling, meiely 
taking the name what is that^ 

If wealth came by but saying “ wealth,” then none 
would remain in poverty 

Their real love is for the pleasure of Maya, they do 
but jest with the Bhaktas of Han 

Rabir says, unless one sings the one Rama, he will go 
bound to the city of Yama 

In the path of devotion there is the absolute necessity 
of a Guru, a spiritual guide The finite being cannot 

F 5 
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realise the Infinite without the medium of a spiritual 
pieceptor who has himself realised God 

“ Guru’s enemies and the self -instructed men or 
women, must roam through eighty-four million 
births, so long as sun and moon exist ” 

— Ramaim, 43 (4 S ) 

Han lost Guru shelters the Guru lost there is no 
refuge 

O sinful man, call upon the Guru, not upon another 
—Sakh, 419 {A S ) 

So long as the devotee does not attain the vision of 
Lord he renders devotion to his Guru, who sets him on the 
path of God-realisation and upon whom the devotee solely 
depends 

0 Father, (Guru) make for me my marriage, seeking 
out a worthy Husband 

TiU you find a worthy Husband till then wed me to 
Thyself 

— Shahda, 68 (AS) 

The devotee ought to be very careful in choosmg his 
Guru The Guru must be selfless and capable of impart- 
ing true knowledge to the disciple 

The Guru must be one who takes nothing from the 
disciple 

The disciple must be one who gives all he has to the 
Guru 

— SakM, 422 

Guru differs from guru and the natures of gurus are 
diverse 

Worship ever that Guru who can reveal the secret of 
the word 

—SakU, 417 
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Men follow five or seven Gurus, he who can reveal 
the word is the Guru indeed 

— Sahln, 418 

He is to me a beloved friend who leads into right 
paths those who have lost the road 
The wise remains ever on the right path and m His 
search he goes not astray 
He is false who renounces the son 
By the mercy of the Guiu one learns of Rama 
Although the mercy of the Guru is mdispensible and 
he sets his disciple on the right path, he cannot himself 
give him perfect lealisation This the disciple has to 
gam by his ovn efforts under the guidance of the Guru 
The fruit is far off, taste if you will The Sat-Guru 
will not pluck and give you 

— Chaunhst, 22 

Those who take to the Path of Bhakti ever en-)oy the 
divine bliss This bliss is a unique experience and can be 
known only by one who knows it It is indeed like the 
dumb man’s sugar which can be tasted but not described 

They drink the cup of love’s immortal 311106, and ard 
intoxicated m the company of the holy 
They control their lower and upper bieath as in a 
still and the fire of Brahma is kindled 
In the centre it is closed the dirt of Karma is 
skimmed the juice is distilled 
Goraldi, Datta, Vasishta, Vyas, the poet Narad, 
Shulcmuni, collect it 

Shambhu Sanak with his company are seated in 
the assembly theie the brimming cup passes 
Ambrisha, Yagya, Janak, Jarha, and the Serpent- 
God with his thousand mouths, drink of it 
How shall I recount them from beginning to end ^ In 
season, out of season, they are drunk with it 
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Dhruva, Prahlada, Vibhishana are drimk, drunken 
theiewith the wife of Siva 
Brahma, the unconditioned, was drunken in Brinda- 
ban still Its influence is on him 
Gods, man, Munis, Yatis, Walls, whoever drank, he 
knew 

Says Kabii It is like a dumb man’s sugar how can 
he explain its taste ^ 

— Shot da, 12 

The path of Bhakti or divine love is not only a means 
to the end foi Kabir It is means as well as an end The 
Summiim bomim is not an absolute merge in the Infinite 
and annihilation of the self in Him, but a spiritual 
marriage with God in which the soul although united with 
Him and absorbed in the passion of His love is ever distinct 
from Him 



AVATARAS OF GOD* 

BY 

S L KATRB, M A 
D Litt Soholar {1930—32) 

I INTRODUCTION 

The -word ‘ Avatai a,’ derived fi om the root ^ with ^ 
accoiding to Panmi’s Sutra III 3 120 
pnmaiily means a descent or a place of descent (like a 
ghat) Then it also means the form or body in which Ood 
01 other beings of the higher world aie supposed to descend 
to the lowei woild It is m this second sense that the word 
IS popularly applied to the incarnations of Yisnu, other 
gods, sages, demons, etc Thewoid has lately also inouried 
the general sense of an extraordinaiy person, inasmuch as 
a man possessing extraordinaiy qualities is nowadays called 
an Avatara without being intended to be identified with any 
particular god, etc 

Technical Meaning of ‘Avatara ’ 

In the Epics and the eailier Puranas, however, the 
word ‘ Avataia’ (as also its synonyms ‘ Pradurbhava’, etc) 
is in most cases used technically to designate a specified 
form of descent of Q-od, etc , to the eaith Yignu, ^iva, 

* The abbreviations used are ^jrsjjo^Rgveda Samhita ^o = 
KurraaPuraaa (Bibliotheca Indioa) , agio = Brahma Purana, = 

Visnu Purana, fRo = Harivainda (Venknteshwar Press) , nfpJIo = 
Matsya Purana (Anandas'rama) , vmo=Bhagavata Purana (Tattva- 
viveohak Press) , fIITo=Mahabharata (Kumbhakonam edition) 
Other works and editions, except those of standard Vedio works, 
have been generally mentioned in fuU 
87 
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ladra and other g-ods are often described as descending^ to 
the earth, for some reason or other, and subseqnently re- 
turning to their abodes All descents in these cases, 

however, are not called avatar as m the technical sense 
Obviously, an avataia, technically so called, always involves 
a change of form and in most cases also a birth subsequent 
to generation by a father and due existence in a mother’s 
womb It must be noted further that ordinary cases of 
transformation even of gods and oidinaiy cases of birth or 
lebiith rnvolving all the elements mentioned above cannot 
bo called avatar as An avataia as such is an extiaoidinary 
case involving all or most of these elements along with the 
association of a higher soul that is supposed to descend to 
the earth for making some outstanding achievement 
Later Modification 

It IS piobably due to this reason that many transforma- 
tions, ° descents, manifestations, etc , of Visnu himself aie not 
designated as avatar as in the Epics and the eaiher Pur anas 
This earliei conception of an avatara technically so called 
seems to have undergone modification in the later PuiSnas 
where not only all tiansformations (like Yisnu’s Mohmi 
foim) but also some descents even without tiansformation 
(like Yisnu’s coming on Garuda to the earth for lescumg 
the elephant fiom the ciocodile), etc , of Yisnu are found 
designated® as avataras The statements that all kings aie 

^ JEJ Q , 14 (Visau ooming personally to Prthu’s saorifioe), 

I 20 (Visnu coming m his original form and rescuing PrahrHda 
buried beneath mountains), WUo HI 24 (Brahman, eto , oommg 
down to greet Kardama and Devahuti on Kapila’s birth), eto , eto 
Vtde also I 105 lO, VIII 34, X 28’ 1, etc . eto 

“ j& (? , Vi§tiu’s Mohinl form which is not designated as an 
avatara lu the Bpios and the Puranas with the exception of the 
BhHgavata 

^ Vtde MUTo I 3, II 7, eto 
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'Visnu’s incai nations,’ that all cieations, fiom Kialunan 
down to a tnfling insect are Visnu’s avataias^ and the like 
ones abound mainly in these latei® Puranas, wheie the few 
popular avataras to which importance has been attached are 
designated as Visnu’s Lllavataias 

Importance of Vishnu 

Although the power of incai nation is in many places 
attiibuted to all gods, sages, demons, etc , yet it is Visnu, 
the highest oi one of the thiee highest gods, and as such 
generally desciibed as Snpieme God m Hindu Mythology, 
to whom this powei is piedominantly attiibuted To an 
aveiage Hindu, an avataia is necessaiily that of Visnu, to 
the extent that the belief in an avataia of Siva, KalT, etc , 
appears false or novel to him This is, of com se, due to 
the fact that Hindu Mythology in the mattei of incarnation 
has exeicised itself almost entirely with Visnu to the practi- 
cal exclusion of other deities Natuially, theiefoie, the 
subsequent survey of the Epic and Puranic passages deals 
mainly with the incarnations of Visnu 

Conception of Vishnu or Supreme God 

Vi?nu 01 Supieme God is, in fact, the Supieme 
Principle, all peivading, eteinal, unborn yet endless, imper- 
ceptible, etc ^ He IS the origin, the support, the life and 
soul and the ultimate submeiging-plaoe of all substances, 
forces, powers, etc, in theuniveise In this oiigmal and 
tiue state. Supreme God is, of course, formless and without 

’ #0 22, 61, eto 

^ MIUo I 3 26 ff , II 6 41 £E, VIII 6 21, eto 

° Lateness only of the partioular portions is hinted at Other 
portions may he older, as generally different parts of a PurSna 
appear to be composed in different ages and many portions ^re 
word by word common to several Puranas 

" RITo XII 206, 347, eto 
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qualities ^ Yet, it is said,® He can be conceived in two 
ways, either as huge (Yiiaj) or as subtle (Suksma) Con- 
ceived as huge, He is desciibed as “thousand-headed,” 
“ thousand-eyed,’' “thousand-aimed,” etc , and His various 
limbs are identified with or aie said to have given rise to, the 
diffeient paits or foices of Natuie, peoples, castes, etc The 
well-known Puiusasukta of the Rgveda is undoubtedly the 
oiigm of this conception of God as huge ® What is 
suggested by the desciiptions seems to be that Supreme God 
conceived as huge is a pei sonification of all things in the 
univeise that aie pel ceptible either to the senses or to the 
imagination and that He is the primary source of all bodies 
in the univeise Conceived as subtle, God is desciibed as 
subtle yet all-pervadmg, full of all bliss and lustre, im- 
pel ceptible to all woildly senses, whom only the enlightened 
persons can by means of their supreme knowledge feel as 
dwelling as a thumb-sized Purusa in the cavity of then 
heart What is suggested by the description seems to be 
that God conceived as subtle is the supreme stock of life, 
sensation, lustie, etc, that gives rise to all life, sensation, 
lustie, etc , in the woild 

Effects of Vishnu’s Maya 

Evidently God of this desciiption is without a definite 
foim and without the three qualities of Rajas, Sattva and 
Tamas Yet God is said to possess, among his numeious 
powers, a mysterious power called Maya by means of which 
be becomes what be leally is not and does what he is not 
expected to do Thus by means of Maya He puts on a 

' ngTo XII 347, etc , HTTo VII 1, etc 

“ niTo II 43. XII 206, 288, 347, etc , ?f?o I 41, 49, 50, etc , 
siifo 70-71, etc , Hiuo I 3, II 1, 2, 6, VII 1, X 40, 63, etc 

” This IS oleai from several identical words phrase®, etc Vide 
also passages like “ slinVR 'g^§5Tir rtflrUT ^ 

etc ” (VTUo II) 1 
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definite peisonaiity and alao assumes the thiee qualities 
which die, in fact, foieign to His piimary chaiactei ^ 
Hence, His assumption of a definite peisonility oi beconung 
at inteivals Rajasa, Sattviki and Tamasa is not a leality as 
such but a falsity-inade-tiiie affaii that is due to lus delusive 
niy&teiious powei called MlyS 

The abode of yupieme (lod oi Visini who becomes 
peisonified in the way mentioned above ippeais at diffiient 
places as Vaikiinth i,® ^vetidvipa,*' RadaiT oi NTrayan- 
asrania,* Ksiiasagaia, ' Amrta ® etc 1 he simple lesults of 
his assumption of the thiee onginally foieign qualities, viz ^ 
Rajas, Sattva and Tanias aie lespectively the pioduction, the 
nouiishnient and the desti action of the uniieise When, 
however, he makes a inixtuie of the thiee qualities in 
diifeient degrees, seveial complexities occui, e g , some of the 
numerous types of beings (like gods, Daityas, Raksasas, G-an- 
dhaivas, Yaksas, men, beasts, buds, etc) undergo excessive 
production or nourishment while otheis undergo excessive 
decay oi destruction at the same tune Thus an excess 
of Tamasin God lesnlts in the excessive production, flouiish- 
ment, etc, of demons, increase of evil, consequent over- 
burdening of the earth, etc , .snd in the coitcsponding decay, 
destruction, etc , of gods When God wants to change this 
state of affaiis, he has to decrease his Tanias and to coi iis- 
pondingly inci ease his Sattva, the lesult being the flouiish- 
ment, etc , of the pious races, the giowth of Dhaiina and 
righteousness, etc , and coiicspondingly the destiuction of 

’ TTITo XII 206 347 (Fide spec 1 illy 
I smaf \ rwt ft" ji*it iviifG 

!tlV^ II”) etc , MtiTo I 3, VII 1, VIII 18, 21, etc 
’ »imo III 15, etc 
’ niTo XII 343, etc 
^ 1 50, eto 

' n^To II 43, etc 
' III 67 etc 

P 6 
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evil races, the fall of wickedness and evil, etc ^ The ways 
in which God effects this change are so many, that of his 
incainating himself on the earth being one of them ^ 

Mode of Incarnation Different Views 

Now as to the way in which God incarnates himself on 
the earth Many views can be tiaced, in some oases indis- 
tinctly, in the Epics and the Pmanas Four of them, 
appealing moie impoitant ought to be hi leflv dealt with 
heie 

(1) The first view, traced only indistinctly, seems to 
be that Visnu’s spint leaves his divine body, comes down 
to the earth and assumes an earthly body, geneially with or 
sometimes without birth The process suggested in this 
view appears in many respects similar to the common view 
of rebiith and the implication seems to be that at the time 
of an incarnation no poition of Visnu’s supieme spirit re- 
mains back in his divine body ^ This view, very popular 
among the common folk, seems to be the most primitive of 
all the views on this point 

(2) The second view on this point is that only a 
portion of Visnu’s supreme spirit descends to the eaith and 
becomes incarnate while the other portion i emains behind 
in his divine body at his abode * The portion descending 
may be a half, a quarter or a very small part® of the whole 

> Mruo VII 1, eto 

“ HITO HI 192, eto , I 41, eto , agio 71 ff 

" V^d 0 suoh passages as TIrF®ro 47 34 (“ra^rcQ clg 

SIP# I git cgc«l ^ II”), eto 

* Vide passage like ‘‘ W W »ft I 

W ii fg-u fctJii-nuf-ugg i 

eto ” eto (agio 72 2-3 and 9) 

' Even suoh important avatSras as Balarama and Kr^na are 
said to have evolved merely out of a white and a black hair of 
Vispu 
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Since only a portion descends to the earth at the time of an 
avatara, it is possible accoiding to this view to expect Visnu 
to do something at his oiiginal place duiing the period 
of an avataia* or to find his different incainations 
meeting each other on the eaith ® This is possible also 
according to the t\io views to be mentioned hereafter, but 
it seems to be this view that has been generally adopted 
in the descriptions of paiticular avataras, even in those 
works which in some chapters deal at length with the other 
views ® 

(3) The third view* on this point is that even origin- 
ally Yisnu has divided himself into two bodies (Murtis) 
His first body dwells ever in the heaven and practises 
severe austeiities while bis second body sleeps the 
Yogio sleep on his bed in the ocean evei engrossed m 
meditation regarding the pioduction, destruction, etc, of 
the Universe This second body of Visnu, having slept 
for a thousand Yugas on the bed, incarnates itself on the 
earth foi some particular purpose Thus all the works of 
Visnu, excepting that of practising austeiities allotted to 
his first body, aie done by his second body An avatara of 
Visnu, according to this view, is an incarnation, in full or in 
portion, only of his second body, z e , only of his half portion 


^ E 0 , ft?ro XI 8, Visnu talking with the earth m the heayen 
during the Kxs^a Inoarnation 

^ E G , Paia^urSina meeting Rama or !E[rsna (n?To III 98, 
V 83, eto ) 

’ Vtde, for instance I 41, 95 to 71-72, eto 
* s'Ro I 41 18 ff uvwt i f^f^gr gi 

sruclfR 11) eto Commentator Nilakantha describes the two 
Murtis respectively as Sattvikl and TftmasI In R|To XII 206, eto , 
the two Murtis are named respectively as Vssudeva and Samkar- 
^ana 
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(4) The fouith and the most developed view is em- 
bodied in the Catuivynha theoiy* conceiving Visnu as split 
up into foui distinct bodies Visnu, who was originally 
without foim ind qualities, made, aftei putting on a bodily 
foim by means of his Mayl, his toui bodies out of one As 
to the names, the ehionology, the functions, etc , of these 
four developed bodies of Visnu, theie is not unanimity and 
unifoimity in different works which are also in some cases 
maired with obscuiity But geneially the names of the foui 
forms aie given as Vnsudeva, Samkarsana or 6esa, Pia- 
dyumna or Sanatlvuniaia and Aniiuddha^ and geneially the 
first 18 said to have given use to the second, the second to 
the thud and the thud to the fouith ^ Of these the first, 
vie , the oiiginal Vasudeva foim is desciibed as indefinable, 
blight, pure, omni-picsent, ibove the qualities, disinterested, 
with Its form, colour , eh , unguessable The second, viz , the 
Samkaisana oi the Sesa body is described as bearing the 

’ Vide me 71 16 fif( sqrcq siumiift I 

siffT f5r5ii[»:5P'4ni "spt at i^r i 

ur tRr ii ht 

spnTfanr i ii a 

I 'sr m n feftqi 

1 HTRdt HT HRHsiairaT #qaFrq H^qinaT II iidtqr ^ 
’ci?rTqT 5 T*iafqu I strSd^^qreiqsrRiifl' il 3151- 

RtqRqr q^na^qm 1 ?5icfi*:qT gij «>f ur qrdfa frfg f| 11 qr ?ic(tqr 
RjiTqisiaHrqu 1 ht 5 *irt spufu 11 =qmi 

=a| g^q Hgqsm^ \ a?Trm#l II HT 

qiitfa ^ 1 nwvffa Humiar 11 etc ) , 

RITO XII 342, 347, 356, Xlll 263, RfR’^o 248 . RIRo V 17, etc 

“InRSTaXII 347 the four bodies aie further philosophically 
termed as Puru^a Jiva, Manas and Ahamkara respectively In 
R|To XII 342Vtg9n’s lour forms are named as Nara, NSravana, 
Han and Kysna 

® F^deReToXTT 347 73 ff ( qq^Rfgfit^asql qr Rr^=5|iqrf5i!iqj^ 1 
R f| ^qrqiir RtfF RVscq^iaqfl || Riff RR gn. I 

^^^tTSIT rrarfR^RRT'ffq, II ), etc, 
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earth on its head from below and as possessing the quality of 
Taraas inasmuch as it has become a seipent The thud, 

, the Piadyumna 01 Sanatkumaia foim is descnbed as 
engiossed in the nouushment of people, in the establishment 
of Dhai ma, etc , and as possessing the quality of Sattva Tlie 
fourth, VIZ , the Aniiuddha form is descnbed as sleeping on 
the serpent-bed in the ocean, as possessing the quality of 
Eajas, as evei busy with the task of cication and as having 
cieated even Brahman who fuithei created the entire world 
Of these foui bodies of Yisnu, the thud, viz , the Sattvika 
Pradyumna body, to yvhom the tasks of the nourishment of 
people and the establishment of Dhaima aie entiusted, on 
duo occasions, incarnates itself on the eaith as a god, a man, 
or a beast^ as need be, piotects gods and othei guards 
of Dhaima and destrojs the demons and othei killers of 
Dhaima ® Thus, according to tins view, an avatar a of 
Visnu IS an incai nation, in full or in portion, of only his 
thud body, t e , of only his quarter portion 

Chronology of the Four Views 

As stated above, the hist view, that Dod comes down 
m full leaving his divine body altogethei , seems to be the 
most piimitive among these views This view although 
very populai among common people can be tiaced m the 
Epics and the Puianas rathei indistinctly The second 
view that only a poition of God’s whole form comes down 
marks a considerable advancement of thought over the hist, 
yet it lacks the scientific tieatment of the third and the 
fourth view in that it makes one identical foim of God do 
all things of the universe It therefoie seems to be later 


' auo 71 41-42 “ W^ssET ng«*rr§r 'g dfp’-iciT > 

cJcipguTg ^ u w flwfurTT ii” 

^ * Eino 71 24 I 

II” 
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than the first and earlier than the third and the fourth 
The fact that even the woiLs, that propound the thud and 
the fouith view at length m a few chapters of then own, 
do not even implicitly lefer to those views in the descnptions 
of paiticular avataias in then other ohapteis and uncons 
cioualy adopt the second view also seems to speak foi an 
eailiei age of the second view The third view, which 
employs the scientific division of labour to some extent and 
entrusts, along with others, the function of incarnation to 
one of the two bodies of Yisnu, comes after the second view 
And last comes the fouith view which carries the division 
of labour still fuither Of course, some passages m the 
Mahabharata^ also mention the Catuivyuha theoiy Yet 
there aie many passages® where in the common genuine 
leadings of all Manuscripts only the first two Yyuhas, viz , the 
Yasudeva and the Samkarsaiia, are mentioned and the other 
two, VIZ , the Pradyumna and the Aniruddha, are mentioned 
only in the additional leadings of few Manusciipts which 
appear to be later inteipolations This fact also suggests an 
earlier age for the third view and a later age foi the fouith 
It must be noted, however, that the Catuivyuha theory, 
although the latest among the four views, is possibly earlier 
than Patafljali’s Mahabhasya (c 150 BO) which seems to 
allude to it in the quotation “ I”, as has 

been shown by R Q- Bhandaikai® who also holds the 
theoiy to be later than the Bhagavadgita 

Conclusions from the Descriptions of Particular 

Avataras 

Prom descnptions it appears that the avataras Matsya, 
Kurma, Yaraha, Nrsimha, Haya^Iras, etc, are cases of 
mere tiansformation without birth Yifnu is simply said to 


JSJg , TffTo XII 347, etc 
“ Eg, HIT o XII 206, etc 

^ Vide his Vaisnavrsm, ^aivism and other Minor Sects 
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have transformed^ himself into the lespective foims which 
were needed foi the paitioular achievements When the 
achievements were over, Visnu is said either to have resum- 
ed his original form® oi to have disappeaied and become 
invisible® oi to have gone to his abode ^ Thus birth, death, 
etc , do not seem to play pait in the case of these avataras 
Visnu had to assume these inhuman forms geneially because 
the lespective achievements could not have been made 
without those foims or sometimes because Visnu had a 
liking for them 

Most of the lemaming avataras aie said to have in- 
volved birth, etc , aftei the human course As to how Visnu 
came to usher himself in the human piocess, many wajs are 
mentioned of which two or thiee appear to be mote import- 
ant In some oases Visnu is said to hare first entered, or 
associated himself with, the body of the father and thence 
to have been transfeired in the natuial course to the 
mother’s womb ® In some cases Visnu is said to have 
made his way into the mother’s womb through some 
food eaten by her ® In some cases he seems to have 
directly entered the mother’s womb without any middle 


' Vide I 4 ( ir5TPTl?t II 

qsR s?r 1 ii) 

* ff , ^ 16 (Varaha and Nrsimha), etc 
® J/g.sirnoVII 10 (Nrsiniha), etc 

* E g , 163 (Nrsimha), etc 

"Eg, HUTo III 24 6 «rf(a4 \ sist^tT 

\ VIII 17 2i ff srssrr 

WV 1 WffJTT q?qr fafrqqclll G I 

GflTfsprtifa q5irqq?^^sqa i irf^a^ni ii 

aqGT GniflaRaT 

ii), X 2 16 ff i wfa- 

^ 1 Gafonqsmcfliig etc , etc 
"Eg, mro 1 16, a ©0 8, efco 
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link ^ Tlie peiiod of Grod’s existence in the mothei’s 
-womb IS in some oases aftei the human maanei and in 
some cases otheiwise ® In some cases God is said to have 
been bom in his supierae fojm and to have subsequently 
become a child ® Many supeiliurnan and iiniaculous 
achievements aie attributed almost to all these avatar as, but 
the main achievement of every avatara, with the exception 
of the Vainana incai nation, appeals not of the superhuman 
type but of the extraordinary human type with its details 
exaggerated Some of these avatnras^ aie said to have 
ended with the death of the physical body and subsequently 
to have united the part-soul with the supreme whole-soul 
of Visnu A few avatiras, ® on the othei hand, aie said 
to have become physically immortal About Vamana, how- 
ever, some veisions® say that he ultimately became invisible 
while others’’ say that he was taken by the gods to the 
heaven and given the office of Upendra 

Occasion and Purpose of Avatara 

The general rule as to the occasion and the purpose 
of an avatara of God is stated m the following celebiated 
lines of the Bhagavadgita (IV 7-8) — f| 

WIT?! I u 

I gff ii When 

theie occurs a decay of Dharma and a use of Adharma and 
the consequent affliction of the saints and flour ishment of 

’ Bg , IV 16 30 etc 

’ III 273, sfio III, 69, etc (Vamana was bom to 

Aditi one thousand years after the conception ) 

^ Bg, Rino Vlir 18 (Vamana), X 3 (Kisna) etc 
* B g , Rama, Krsna, etc 

B g I 41 119, MTUo IX 16, etc (Pararlurama), UPTo 
III 33 36 (Kapilal, etc 
' 17, etc 

’ RUIo VIII 23, etc 
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the wicked, God incarnates himself on the eaith and le-estab- 
lishes Dhaima, lescuos the saints, destioys the wicked and 
dispels Adhaima Numerous passages^ in the Epics and the 
Puianas lepeat this self-same idea in almost identical woids 

To this geneial lule much can be added fioin othei 
statements and fiom the descriptions of paitieulai avataias 
General welfaie of jicople is of couise the piimaiy aim 
of all the incai nations Many an avatara® takes place 
to give lelief to the eaith when she is overbuidened due 
to the numerousness of evil laces and to the excess of 
Adharma and wickedness Oveibuidening of the earth due 
to the numeiousness even of iighteoiis laces and not at all 
involving® Adhaiina and wickedness seems also to have 
occasioned some avataias Seveial avataias^ aie said to 
have ocouiied with the object of saving the Vedas, saoiifices, 
etc , from some impending disastei and of re-establishing 
them subsequently A few avataias aie also said to have 
taken place mainly with the object of promulgating paitioulai 
blanches of knowledge® oi of expanding the Vedas 

' Eg , RITo III 192 26 ff , 273 72 XIII 263, 12, etc , 71, 

26, etc , 235, oto 

’ Eg, Kr§na (sIUo 72, eto ), Paradurama (MTUo IX 16 18, 
etc ), eto 

“ In I 51, Brahman, etc , inform Vignu, on the eve of 
the Kr§ina incarnation, that Dharma and righteousnosa are waU 
established and quite unmolested on the earth and that the only 
cause of anxiety is the overburdening of the earth due to the 
numerousness of kings ( ^STftr Rsf RvlTHT I 

Rif srt ii Rufa 

asiT a iRruRT rfr travaamii aaf afafiaf gRTstatii 

aiiaf sRimr >1) 

* Eg, Matsya, Haya^iras, Dattatreya, Buddha, eto, cf the 
object of Siva’s avataras mentioned m 30, 63, eto 

‘Eg , Kapila, Dattatreya, Dhanvantari, eto 

‘Eg, Vyasa eto. 
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Some of Visnu’s aTataras aie said to have occurred 
foi the fulfilment of his devotee’s desires' or for the ful- 
nlment of his promises to his devotees ® Some of his 
civataias® are said to have taken place for lescuing, or 
giving relief to, his devotees The estahlishraent of the 
welfaie of gods, sometimes even at the cost of their pious 
and nghteous adversaries,* appeals to be the mam cause of 
a number of Yisnu’s avataias ® In fact Visnu is generally 
depicted as partial foi gods Other occasions and purposes of 
avataias aie not impoitant and need not be exhausted here 
These occasions and pui poses of Visnu’s avataras are, 
however, -with lefeienceto otheis Visnu himself is quite 
perfect and has no interest of hia own to be served by his 
incarnations Still it is said at some places that he incar- 
nates himself on the eaith for the sake of spoit or diver- 
sion ® Some Pnianas^ say that Visnu was compelled to go 
through seven human incarnations as a result of sage Bhrgu’s 
curse to him consequent to his killing the sage’s wife 

The above statement legardingthe occasion and purpose 
of Visnu’ 8 avataras does not appeal to be without exceptions 
and counter-exceptions In some cases (e g , during Vena’s 
iGign)® all the necessaiy usual occasions of an avatara 

' Vvde 47 (Vignu was born as Krsna for fulfilling Devakl's 
desires), 17 (He was born as Vamana for fulfilling Aditi’s 

desires), ebo 

“ Vide HTUc III 24 fVi§nu was born as Kapila to make true 
his promise bo Kaidama), etc 

® Eg , Matsya, Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, eto 

E g , Ball is depicted as a demon of religious temperament 
in 17, etc 

^ E g , Kurma Vamana Mohinl, eto 

''Eg, BrPJIo 47, ), Hino VII 1 10, ), X 2 39 

(f^T^), X 40 16 ) 

''Eg, 47 106 fl , etc 

« Vide 10, 2. I 13 , I 6, WUo IV 

6to 
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seem to be present and yet the avatara does not occur and 
the achievement is made by someone else (e g , the sao^es 
etc, kill Yena) In some eases (e g , in the wai against 
Taraka, Maya, Kalanemi and othei demons),’ Visnu is 
said to have made the achievement without incarnating 
himself, ^ e , m his onginal foim 

Recognition of Avatara. 

From descriptions it appears that sages, pious people 
devotees of God, etc , could fully recognise an avatai a as such, 
whereas demons, wicked and heterodox people, etc , could 
not The hostility cheiished by these demons, etc , against 
Yisnu or his avatara is sometimes’’ depicted as Virodha- 
bhakti, i e , devotion under the guise of hostility These 
demons, etc , it is said, were in fact ardent devotees of Yisnu 
and biought themselves into contact with him by means 
of their feigned hostility with a view to attaining supreme 
death at his hands They could not attain salvation until 
they recognised the killer to be Yisnu himself and had 
consequently to pass through some biiths But as soon as 
they recognised the killei to be Supreme God himself, they 
not only attained salvation but also attained supreme union 
with Supreme God Himself ® 

At some places/ some physical signs aie mentioned 
as a means of recognising an avatara Still, generally in 
the case of human incarnations, the possession of exceptional 


^ ’ Fide 172-178 , ifio I 42-48, etc 
Apr, Wruo VII Iff 

" Vide ^ITffo VII 10, f^vqjo IV 16, efco 
* Vide «FTo IV 16 about Prthu ( ^ ?|T fRf#l 

1311 it Fiirge*) 

W qiiTrfgiS II) V d about R^abha {“3?q^- 
fwBufspRrswntr^Uj” eto ) eto 
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qualities^ seems to be the mam sign of recognising an 
avatara foi an average man In tact, some at least of the 
human mcai nations (e y , Kapila, Parasuiama, Rama, Krsna, 
etc , possibly and Buddha definitely) seem to be histoiical 
peisonages who latex on came to be identified with Supreme 
God due to then exceptional achievements 

Doubts about Avatara 

Many doubts expiessed by some sages, ^ Paiiksit,® 
Janamejaya,^ etc , are lecoided m the Puianas as to how 
it IS that Visnu, awaie as he must be of the extiemely 
miserable ohaiactei of the eaithly existence, even dieams 
of leaving the supieme enjoyments of bis abode and of 
passing a compaiatively painful and wretched life among 
men oi beasts even for a shoit time , how it is that Visnu, 
who ought to be unifoim in his treatment to all people, 
becomes favourable to the gods and hostile to the demons , 
how it 18 that Visnu, all-peivading and all-powerful as he 
18, could be accommodated m the minute foetus of a mortal 
woman, and so forth The replies given by Vyasa,® 
6 uka,® Vaisampayana,'^ etc , say, in short, that all this is 
clue to Visnu’s Maya Even Visnu’s assumption of the 
supieme foim and residence at Vaikuntha or othei abodes 
abounding m supreme enjoyments are results of his Maya 
Puithei, his possession of thiee qualities and, as a lesult of 

’ Vide e g , IV 13, 62 tf 

etc ), etc 

agio 70 
" HTUO VII 1 
‘ ffto I 40 
‘ siilo 71 £f 
^ HTUo VII 1 ff 
’ il^o I 41 ff 
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it, his hostility towards any particulai race also lesnlt 
fiom his Maya, Consequently hia incaination on the earth 
as a man oi a beast, the destiuction of the demons, etc , 
too, aie all spoits of his Miya and not realities as such ^ 
In fact, Yisnu is foimless and without qualities and so 
what 18 done by his Maya has no leal effect whatsoevei 
on him Ilence the apparent occurrences of impossible or 
unaccountable events m the couise of Ins incai nations need 
not occasion any suipiise since the incarnations them- 
selves are not realities as such but spoits of Visnu’s delusive 
Maya 

Antiquity of the Doctrine of Avatara 

The doctiine of Avataia appeals in the Bhagavadgita 
m a consideiably developed foim and seems to be much 
earliei than Cautama Buddha The doctime has given 
rise to the Niimana Kaya principle of Mahayana Buddhism 
and has been adopted m the numeious Jataka-hathas (of 
pre-Christian centuries) wheiem Buddha and others aie 
shown as undergoing a senes of incai nations among 
diffeient types of beings In the Brhaddeiata,^ m the 
Upamsads and also in the Biahraanas'* we find seveial 
allusions to gods, etc, transfoiming themselves into, or 
being boin among, men oi beasts ioi making some paiticular 
achievement Thus the conception of avatara in a some- 
what ciude foim goes back at least to the age of the 
Biahmanas 

Vide^noi a 30 ft 

V%de I 41 174 aiHo 104, 162 (where the 'Smm? s are 
called ) 

’ V%de passages like I 114 ft ( 03*1 II 

5^ \ HR* II) 

VII 49-60 (Indra beooimng son of Vikuptha quoted further ), eto 

* Vide the passages noted further to trace the origin of the 
KQrma, Varaha and Vamana avatEras 
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Germs in the Rigveda Samhita 

Poasibly the germs of the conception of avatara may be 
traced back even in the Rgi/eda Samhita The conception 
of avataia IS allied in a considerable degiee to the doctiine 
of rebirth 01 ti ansmigration of soul and lo the doctiine of 
immoitality of soul It has been shown by scholars like 
Piof R D Ranade* that the two doctiines are clearly visible 
m many hymns of the Rgveda Samhita ® Many other ele- 
ments too of an avatara seem to be present in the Rgveda 
Samhita as will be piesently shown 

The belief in the potency of gods and other supei human 
beings to assume vauous forms or bodies and to move on the 
eaith even among human beings can be traced in a number 
of hjmns * In III 53 8^ and VI 47 18,® India is 
alluded to as assuming vauous foiras by means of his Mayas 
Of course, the woid Maya in the Rgveda has got a sense 
diffeient flora its classical sense® and India’s assumption 
of the various foims alluded heie does not seem to be 
wholly identical with the developed conception of Avataia 
Tet the word Maya in the passage seems to have been 
explained in the classical sense at least from the age of the 

' Gonstruohve Survey of Upam^ad^o Philosophy, pp 
149 ff 

“ Plg,l 164, X 16, X 68, etc 

"" PI g , VII 104 22 ^ 

sqnSra'gg?! giwiet v ijnr (wheie Raksaeas 

or demons are said to assume the forms of owls eto ), X 96, 6 

1 gawi ufj?® wat 

Ugirair ‘SRlfe ll” (where IJrva^i a celestial damsel, is said to 
have changed hei form, dwelt among mortals for four years and 
subsequently returned to her abode) 

* ^ wetqr qinqTfe mqr \ ql^ 

sffaiqr ir* 

‘ ^ vf^sruriq i 

gflBT ireq qier ii’ 

° Ssyapa explains JTTqif^ m VI 47 18 as 
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Mahablniata^ and a reflection of avataia seems to have 
been discoveied in the passages foi several centuiies 

The belief that gods aie occasionally born on the earth 
for various reasons can also be traced indistinctly to 
some extent, in the Rgveda Samhita In X 53 5® “ * 1 ^ 
srfri ” are desciibed as ^rlsn^ii Sayana heie explains “ 

” as ” (gods and others) and “ ” as 

” (bom on the eaith) and fuither as tr*! 
” (milk, etc) Tims, accoiding to Siiyana’s fiist ex- 
planation of “ntsnm ”, heie is an allusion to the biith of gods, 
etc , on the eaith Otheis explain sht ” as five Aiyan 
tribes and Sayana himself explains the phrase in a diffei ent 
way at other places Yet, consideiing that shtt ” are 
heie invoked foi partaking of the oblations offeied, Sayana’s 
first explanation heie seems to suit the context However, 
much emphasis cannot be laid on this point since Sayana 
himself gives an alternative explanation of “ iflsnm ” 

The following cases are peihaps moie closely allied to 
the conception of avataia Ini 51 13^ India is said to 
have become Vrsanasva's Mena Sayana^ explains Mena 

' Vtde Xin 75 25 ff “ ^ 

II H siw i 

gfgf ll The Yedic passages quoted above are un- 
doubtedly the source of the idea embodied in these lines 

’ “lig swtrm ilg ^ *if%2ira \ st nrf^- 

^TrtTTcSfg ^ %!lI?qrfgR^T?, iP’ 

’ “ ?i^r gfw! fstqrfwsf 

^ trqrsqr ll” Oompare X III 3 qs; H 

fl qfq^r^q 1 ^^ift 11” 

where Sayana explains “ as I 

US? ^fiT nm qsvitqir ?pj. i ustt 
H lf&iiqpifij ^TlWn^WU5rPI^— ^q<ir>a?:q Jr gla 

f 5f i et i 

asiT niftsfiKppJtra i&siT ftru |f|ciTU, ?fif( 

#1 !tm ^Jirurglei qisirii n't i 
, ftnr ffe mp'i;; i" 
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as “Kin^ Vrsanasvra’s daughter named Mena” and suppoits 
his explanation with quotations fiom the ^atyayana Riah- 
mana and the Tandya Brahmana Thus in this passage we 
have an allusion to India having become daughtei of king 
Vrsana^va Undoubtedly such a meaning was given to the 
passage as early as the age ot the Biahmanas 

In YIIl 17 13^ India is addressed as “ sanf ” 
(son of ^imgavrs) Sayana® gives two alternative explana- 
tions of the phi ase, , son of ^rmgavtsan or piotectoi of 
Aditya and mentions in support of liis fii st explanation an 
Akhyayika (tiaditional myth) saying that India himself was 
boin as son of a sage called ^rmgavrsan If the Akhya- 
yika, which is possibly not tiaceable in the Brliaddevata, is 
authentic, then in this passage we have an allusion, exactly 
paiallel to an avatara However, Sayana himself does not 
seem to he veiy paiticulai about the allusion since he gives 
an alternative explanation of the passage 

These and similar other passages® in the Rgveda 
Samhita may be said to be the indistinct Vedic germs of the 
conception of Avatara Many woids and phrases on which 
this statement is based are ambiguous and obscure Con- 
sequently too much emphasis cannot be laid on the indis- 
putability of the statement It has been noted m the 

' i ^ ii” 

= “ 59;iTi^r am ipaar grar^aif^^r 

asr I” 

* Vide further that the Deity of X 47 and the Deity as well 
as the Seer of X 48-50 is said to be Vaikuntha Indra (aicfe below 
footnote for the myth given m the Brhaddevats) The Deity 
of X 119 IS said to be Labirupapanna Indra {i e , Indra in the 
form of a quad) The Deity of II 42 and 43 is said to be 
Kapmjalarupm Indra (Indra m the form of a Kapihjala bird) 
about which Brhaddevata IV 93 ff says — 

g The myths, however, 

may have been lately discovered 
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beginning that the Puiusasukta is the germ of the conception 
of Yisnu’a huge foim which, the Paranas‘ say, is the root 
of all incarnations, creations, etc , of Visnu Tlie origin 
of some of Yisnu’s incarnations is found in the Yedu 
literature as shall be noted below in the tieatinent of 
particulai avataias Some Puianas** seem to recognise 
the Yedic oiigin of such incainations when they attiibute 
the details of these incainations to Yeda wliile at the 
same time they attiibute the details of othei avataias to 
Puianas 

Number of Vishnu’s Avataras 

It has been lemaiked above that Yisnu is the most 
impoitant god in the spheie of incainations as in othei 
spheies Although many of his later traits’ aie found 
also in the Rgveda Samluta, yet, taken as a whole, Yisnu, 
theie lanks consideiably below India He becomes highei 
in the Eiahmanas and in the Epics and the Puianas he 
becomes almost the highest god Consequently many 
features of Indra, Yaruna, Piajapati, etc , the highei gods 
of the earliei stages, have come to be attiibuted to Yisnu m 
the latei stage 


‘ Vide MFTo I s ^ i 

II 1 clf 

^ 11 qsTJicq?! i 

“ Vide^io I 41 103— “i?«r ^ iTfrenfi i 

ii» about Yamana and fuither 140 ‘ flT^TT 

^ gnnrfgt^-r sitir i ^ ii” 

about Rsma sillo 104 98 and 146 repeat these hues word by word 
jS 9 , the ideas of helping and protecting Indra (I 86 7 

eto), Yi§nu upholding Dharxna or laws 
(12218 — “'^r^ iirflfftl ETRqqt.” eto), Visrm dwelling on the moun- 
tainous Badarl (T 169 ’» eto ), Vis?iu possessing a 

huge body (I lo6 6 ” eto ), etc , eto 
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As regal d 8 the number of Visnu’s incarnationB, there 
18 a difieience of opinion The current popular list^ 
includes ten avataias, viz , Matsya, Kuima, Vaiaha, Nrsimha, 
Vamana, Paiasuiama, Kama, Kisna oi Balaiama, Buddha 
and Kalki There are some othei lists of ten avataias 
47 mentions three Divya or divine, viz , Narayana, 
Nrsimha and Vamana and seven Manusa or human, viz , 
Dattatieya, MandhitaCakravartm, Para^urama, Rama,Vya8a, 
Buddha and Kalki 1 41 mentions these ten avataras — 

Pauskaiaka, Vaiaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, Dattatreya, 
Paiasurama, Rama, Krsna, Vyasa and Kalki Notably 
srsio 104 18 woid byword identical with ffts I 41 with the 
diffeience that Vyasa, who himself is naiiatmg the Brahma- 
Puiana, does not include himself among the avataras 
Thus oTiro 104 mentions only nine avataias 

HTHo I 3 and II 7 give two lists of Visnu's twenty- 
two avataras WHo I 3 mentions Sanatkumara, Vaiaha, 
Narada, Nara-Narayana, Kapila, Datta, Yajfia, Rsabha, 
Prthu, Matsya, Kurma, Dhanvantaii, Mohini, Nrsimha, 
Vamana, Para^uiama, Vyasa, Rama, Balarama, Krsna, 
Buddha and Ealki wno H 7 mentions Vaiaha, SuyajSa, 
Kapila, Datta, Catussana, Naia-Narayana, Prthu, Rsabha, 
Hayasiras, Matsya, Kill ma, Nrsimha, Q-ajendiamoksakara, 
Vamana, Hamsa, Dhanvantaii, Paia^uiama, Rama, Balaiama, 
Kisija, Vyasa, Buddha and Kalki 

51 mentions seven avataras, viz , son of Ruci and 
Piakrti, son of Tuaita, son ot Satya, son of Haiya, Manasa, 
Vaikuntha and Vamana Notably enough, the list lays 
stress® on its exclusiveness, although some other avataias 
have been alluded to elsewhere in the same chapter 

Other allusions and desciiptions in the sources (e g , 
Hfto II 45, ff , in 273 , 71, etc) are not meant to be 

' Vide H§lo XII 348 2, etc 


tT5lT. tl 
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exhaustive and exclusive Generally, emphasis is laid on 
the point that Visnu has passed and shall pass thiouKh 
thousands of avataras to the extent that even gods cannot 
exhaust them and that what is deacubed is simply by way 
of illustration ^ The Bhagavata-Pui ana goes still further 
and includes not only all gods, men, etc , but the entire 
beings down to a tiiOing insect among Visnu’s incarnations 
and designates the popular avataias as Lilavataias * 

2 ACCOUNTS OF YISNU’S AVATARAS 
I Matsva (Pish) Inoaenation 

(1) Sources. 

III 190, XII 46, XII 348, etc , 1 2, 

etc, vniraasmil 3—15, II 7 12, VIII 24, X 40 17, 
etc , etc 

(2) Brief Description 

At the time of a deluge, Visnu became a fish, saved 
through Manu the germs of beings, etc , from the disastei 
and also lescuedthe Vedas 


“ Vide iflo I 41 171 fiF ^ ^ t 

HTfukr II girfre i 

5inir i 

51^^ II” eto , auo 104 20 S ‘ 

I if'gwf ftfnnf ii’’ wmo i 3 26 ff 

‘‘^r^cTRT ?i?grfjl¥t3T i ’imr fvar hih ^ 

II” eto 

’ imro I 3 27 ff itgs^lT nftnH ( 

ait wsrsrrqrWFcisiT II” ll 6 42fF (=a®r) »m1r 5JnT^sjr 

't'414^1 ^ W5[o[T^a 1 '^TE(5'TT51I*^fl^^1Tt7T II 

II ^ it »if?« '5 

^ W Rr lT gi; q^1f3 ?rf3r T?' 

^??wii^il ^siT^aRTvg^ i wft^rnt 

af^>TP=i^!(rni.ii” vni6 2 i "^tf H?t 

i WF^RsWiiir^ fir'rfsgr sriiTiT «if iii?<ira«54qj^^ii>» 
eto 
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(3) Details 

{a) A fish came* into the hands of Manu^ Avho was 
piactising austerities on the banks of a river ® Mann 
compassionately put it into Ins gomd and took it to 
hi8 hermitage Owing to its enormous mciease* in size 
Manu had subsequently to transfer the fish to a number of 
water-stores, each biggei than thefoimei, and had ultimately 
to throw it into the ooean On being thiown into the 
ocean, the fish® informed Manu of the impending deluge 
when the woiJd would be di owned, and insti noted him the 
course of action that he ought to take for saving himself and 
others from the disastei In Bfio m 190, the fish is said 
to have asked Manu to build a strong boat on which duiing 
the floods he should boaid along with the seven sages 
and should haiboui all seeds and germs, whereafter the fish 
itself, bearing a hoin, would come to guide Manu In 
1-2, VIII 24, etc., the fish is said to have forecasted that 

‘ MUTo VIII 24, etc , say that the fish came to Manu’s hands 
with the water that he had picked up for performing the 
iite III 190, eto , say that the fish itself came near Manu and 

appealed for protection from the mightier sea-animals, whereupon 
Manu picked it up 

" HTUo Vltl 24, eto , desoiibe Manu as ^1^?, 

eto 

“ The river is named as Krtamala in HUTo VIII 24 and as 
Oinm m iTflo III 190 

In 1, hUTo VIII 24, eto , the growth of the fish is said 
to be extremely rapid , whereas in BJTo III 190, each stage of 
its growth 18 said to have taken considerable time 

“ 1 says that Manu himself recognised the fish to be 

Visnu himself when he fclirew it into the ooean HTUo VIII 24 
says that the fish, when being thrown into the ooean, agam feigned 
fear from oiocodiJes, eto , to Manu’s extreme surprise Manu 
lecognised it to be Vigpu himself and requested it to disclose the 
object of that incarnation In HI 190, however, the fish’s 
identity with Supreme Qod is not explicitly said to be revealed to 
Manu until the end of the deluge 
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a huge boat/ steeied by the fish itself bearing a hoin, 
would come to Manu who, along with s, etc , should 
ascend on it, place all geiins, seeds and inedicina! heibs on 
it and fasten it to the fish’s hoin by means of a huge seipent 
Eveiy thing happened as the fish had foiecasted it Manu, 
having done cveij thing as previously asked by the fish, 
tied the boat to the fish’s hoin, with a coid (Vataiaka) 
accoiding to RfTo IJI 190 and with a huge seipenl accoid- 
ing to 2, wno VIII 24, etc Then the fish diagged the 
boat light up to the ond*^ of the deluge'* and thus saved 
Manu, etc , fioin the disastei Then the fish, piaised by Manu 
and requested by liiin to inipait leal knowledge of Supieme 
principle and othei leligioiis matte is, is said to have deliveiod 
to Manu a senes of lectuies* on those topics having, 
accoiding to Rfro m 190, first disclosed its identity vith 
sr5imf% STITT (and not with Vi^nii as in othei veisions) The fish 
then granted bonie boons*' to Manu and disappeaied 

(&) Anothei iinpoi tant event of this incarnation is the 
lescue of the Vedas which, howevei, is not mentioned in 

* The boat is namefl as Veda-boafc in 2 and i3 described 
as made up of the earth m HTHo I 3 16 

® HlTo III 190 says that the fish dragged the boat restlessly 
foi several years, implying that the deluge lasted foi several years 
Ultimately the fish took the boat to a peak of Himavat mountain 
and the sages, at the fish’s direction immediately fastened the 
boat to the peak which thence oame to be called 

The deluge is variously called as ", 'slT^ff 

” “sllifi etc , in Mino I 6 15, VIII 24, elo 
^ In fact the entiie Matsya-PurHna from chapter 3 to the 
end 18 a dialogue between Manu and the fish RlTo III 190, RFTo 
VIII, 24, eto ) also allu’de to a Matsya-PurHna 

' The boons conferred on Manu Supieme Light (TTf^HT), 
the power of producing all types of offsprings without attaining 
stupour (irlf) thereby (RSTo III 190), his becoming Vaivasvata 
Manu of the age VIII 24), eto Tfr^iiTo 1 says that even 

previously Brahman had granted Manu the power of saving the 
umverse from the deluge 
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HfTo in 190, and la only indirectly^ mentioned in 
1-2 HTHo Yin 24, etc , give the following Hayagriva 
episode in this connection Biahman became asleep at 
the beginning of the deluge and from his mouth slipped 
down the Yedas which demon Hayagiiva, who was 
standing neai-by, picked up Q-od Yisnu had leaint of 
this act of the demon even befoie he had assumed the fish’s 
form Aftei rescuing Manu, etc , he killed the demon and 
sunendeied the Yedas to Biahman who had now iisen fiom 
his sleep htho H 7 12, etc , simply say that Yisnu in the 
Fish incarnation saved the Yedas that had slipped down 
fiom Biahman s mouth during the deluge 

(c) The fish is variously described as ^ (horned), 
(one-hoined), (as high as a 

mountain), ® (made up of the earth), 

(abode of entiio beings), 5 * 1 '^ (wishing 

to sport in the flooded ocean at the time of universal 
destiuction), tn (golden), (many million Yojanas 

in length), etc , etc 
(4) Remarks 

Geneially this avataia ranks fiist among Yisnu’s in- 
cai nations Yet in Htno I 3 and II 7 it finds the tenth 
place among Visnu’s twenty-two incarnations This avataia 
finds no place m many accounts^ of Ymnu’s incarnations 
and IS not included oven in some lists® of Yisnu’s ten 
incarnations 


' “ Indirectly ” because only the designation of the boat as 
‘ and the fish’s forecast that it would re-establish the 

Yedas (‘ after the deluge in 2 faintly suggest 

this event in this incarnation during the deluge 
“ niTo III 190 38 

HTHo II 7, 12 Of, «mo I 3 16 where the boat, instead of 
the fish itself, is said to be made up of the earth 
* Eg , mo 104, 1^0 I 41, wSTo II 43-60, etc 
' Eg^ HfPJo 47, eto 
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Welfaie of people m geneial and of pious men m 
pai ticulai , saving the Yedas fiom destruction, etc, aie the 
principal achievements of this inoai nation No allusion is 
made to Visnu’s existence in a Avoman’s einbiyo, birth, etc , 
in the case of this avatara vfhioh seems to be a case of meio 
transfoimation and is full of supei human accomplishments 

(5) Origin 

The 'tfrf'T’srsTTHnr I 8 1’ gives a detailed account of a 
fish delivenng Manu from the flood which agiees in some 
respects with the Mahabhaiata account,® in other lespects 
with the Puianic account® and in few lespects with 
neithei Although the fash in I 8 1 is not explicitly 
connected with Yisnu, Piajapati or Brahman, still that 
account is undoubtedly the basis of the Epic and Puranie 
accounts of the Fish incai nation 

Details of similar othei deluges are found in the Epics 
and the Puianas and also in many ancient works of foreign 
languages But it is not cei tain which of them is the oiiginal 

* f I SITU 1 

Rcwt ii^h w i ttt- 

spFRWRT Rui usir fuufsrr qR^- 

m ^ R ftqra 1 qru# t 

Hgrgu iTl^rlR fSvqT Um 

^Trur upu JR R W RTTri^«ifs'?r«r RT au sriu- 

fliv^ R^ITRlfu ll^ll «nR 1 R f| X GRT 

qn»WtrT 5FRT R UIURTTOrfl qnfatUT- 

?Rlfuii«ii ’jfUT Rig?RRqsi5isH I R arfaaT gfGRt 

HRt qiagq^ciftqTUT R a t a waR 

aaq ara qnr sriagR^ l%gviT f?fRfr,a|^ iikii R rtara i afftR 
lear^ara srfaqtfftvaa g far rt x RRarar- 

■eTari H^gaaR qfi^ a f araaia^aivaaaaq a^a|;Ti??ar -plt^^RaRqur- 
?• ar aa! gar f^lwiTT^e u§ii etc Weber, 

1924, p 75tf ) 

^ Eg, the fish taking the boat to a mountain, asking Manu 
to fasten it to a tiee on the mountain, eto 

^ A" ^ , the fish Itself coming into Mann’s hands, eto 
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II Kurma (Tortoise) Inoarhation 

(1) Sources 

HfiRH?! I 18, XII 46, XII 348, etc , ] , etc , 

I 3, 16, II 7 13, VIII 5- 7, X 40 18, etc etc 

(2) Brief Description 

God Visnu became a toitoise, held steady on liis back 
the mountain Mandara which was sinking and thus enabled 
gods and demons to pioceed unhampeied with the churning 
of the Milky Ocean 

(3) Details 

(a) Gods, aftei being lepeatedly defeated by demons, 
made, under Visnu’s advice, a tiuce with the Jattei and 
succeeded in moving them to chum the Milky Ocean jointly 
with themselves with a view to piocuiing the nectai * 
The mountain Mandaia was upiooted and bi ought on the 
spot to be used as the chuining-iod and a serpent-king® 
was moved to become the churnmg-iope ’Tnio yni 7, etc , 
say that thereaftei the joint forces of the gods and the 
demons began, with Visnu’s help, to chum the Milky Ocean 
into wducli they had pieviously thiown medicinal plants and 
cieepers As the mountain, being without suppoit, began 
to sink down, Visnii assumed a toitoise’s body, enteied the 
water and held the mountain firm on his back The chuin- 
mg then pioceeded btiskly and ultimately biouglit forth 
seveial iniiacnlous gems, including the nectai home by 
Dhanvantan® in a pot Accoidmg to H«io I 18, the 
demons and the gods including Visnu himself, appi cached 
a toitoise-king and lequested him to become the suppoit of 

' Vi^nu bad foieciibted tliat the nectar duo to his taoUos 
would ultimately fall to the lot of gods alone 

“ USTo I 18 desoxibea the seipent-king simply as 
sumiTST, eto , whereas VIII 7, eto , distinctly name him as Vasuki 
mrUo VIII 8 34, as also I 3 17 and II 7 21 descnbe 
Dhanvantan as an inoarnation of Vi^nu 
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the mountain, even befoie the churning had actually begun 
The tortoise-kmg agieed and Indra placed the mountain on 
his back hy means of liis thunder-bolt Then the demons 
and the gods, including Visnu himself, began the churning 
which ultimately brought foith the nectai Obviously, in 
this account the tortoise is not in any way identified with 
Visnu but IS tieated as an original creatuie quite distinct 
tioni him Ultimately, accoiding to all versions, Visnu 
assumed a damsel’s foim,^ deluded the demons and gave 
away the nectar to the gods alone 

(b) In wuo VIII 5 if , Visnu is described as doing 
many works simultaneously or in quick succession Thus, 
he IS said to have revived many gods and demons that had 
been killed in then attempt to bear the mountain Mandaia, to 
liave liimself biought the mountain on Garuda to the ocean, 
to have loined in the chaining at the beginning, to have 
become % toitoise and held the mountain on his back when 
it began to sink down, to have infused the gods and the 
demons with his own stiength with a view to enabling them 
to churn with exceptional velocity, to have seated Inraselt 
upon the mountain which he held fast with his hands from 
above (simultaneously when he, as a toitoise, was holding it 
on his back ftom below), to have set to lam the clouds for 
pacifying the atmospheie extremely peiturbed by Vasuki’s 
venomous breathings, to have again himselt joined m the 
chuining with a view to the speedy advent of the nectai, 
and to have done a number of othei works simultaneously 
01 in quick succession Thiee of his twenty-two incarna- 
tions, VIZ , Krirma, Dhanvantari and Mohini, appear to liave 
occurred almost simultaneously 

' This form of Vi^inu has geneially been design ited as MnliinT 
and has been treated as one of his twenty-two avatSras in HTho I 
3 17 InRlToI 18 56 and Vltlmlki’s RgmSyana I 45 42fF, however, 
Mohml IS given as the name not of this form itself but of (he 
mysterious power (MSya) by means of which Visnu assumed this form, 
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(c) *uiTo YTTI 7 describes the toitoise as the piinieval 
toitoiRe ) and compaies it to a big island since its 

back spread ovei one lakh yojanas It fiiitlieT says tliat 
Avhen the mountain i oiled on its back it had its itching sen- 
sation quenched ’ 

(4) Remarks 

The mam ultimate object of this incai nation appears to 
be tlie speedy coming up of the nectai for the benefit of 
gods ] plainly says that Gtod assumed the form of a 

tortoise and held up the mountain with a view to the welfare 
of gods alone None of the usual occasions 

(ec / , destiuction of Dhanna, oppiession of pious men, etc ) 
seems to have caused this avatara Like the Matsya inoai- 
nation, the Kruriia mcaination, too, appears to bo a case of 
meie transformation It is not mentioned as to what happen- 
ed of the toitoise foini ultimately 

(leneially this is said to be Yisnu’s second incarnation. 
Yet it lanks eleventh among Visnu’s twenty-two mcainations 
mentioned in I 3 and 11 7 This avatara, too, finds 
no place m many accounts^ of Yisnu’s mcainations and 
is not included eien in some lists ^ of Yisnu's ten mcarna- 
tions That ufio J 18 does not seem to identify the toitoise 
with Yisnu has been noted above * 

(5) Origin 

In sjTuqsisnin!! 7 5 1® and I 23,' Pia- 

japati, about to cieate offspiing, is said to have become a 

' Of MTUo II 7 13, where it is also said that the tortoise 
Incl a joyous sleep while the mountain rolled on its biok 
Eg , mo 104 , I 41 , mio II 43-50, etc 
’ Eq , Ufcilo 47, etc 

* Valmikds Ramgyana (J 45, 29ff ) recognises this avatara of 
Vi§nu and gives a brief account generally agreeing with WKIo VHI 7 

■ “ I tf qqf 
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toitoise moving in the pimieval wateis This m>th may 
liave given use to the conception oi the Toitoise mcaination 
of Visnu*^ Piajapati lanks as the highest god in the 
Biahinanical liteiatuie and is neaiei to Yisnu than to 
Biahnian of the Epics and the Puiaiiaa Moieovei, the 
Kuiina’s association with Madhu (mead) in ifr?t'T«J5rT?iJ!r 7 5 1 
may be said to foiui a link to his Pui inu identification with 
Visnu, since Madhu is piedoimnantly associated with 
ViBDu m the Rgveda Samhita ® 

in Vabaha (Boab) Incarnation 

(1) Sources 

iTfTW?cr 11 45, 111 273, XII 4b, 205, 348, etc , 

3 ?D!! 247 ff , etc, b, 16, etc , 71, 104, etc , 

II? II 51^*1 X 51 

H si^5si q^5in X 51 ^951 ll^ll 

1 sifiT 5i3«iT arfq t^i^q iafi!=cif^?i5^ 

5w4q5qq)' t^q ^qi5^ nsqg'Jt 5:^|qS[- 

as[^q 5iwtqf3 ii^ii u^^nrar qcaiqasjf^ i qt I ^qausnvq^r qi qg lq 

^ar 5 tsto); Wr 5^ I ng 55i5fqT#rwcr§'iiT^ nrq- 

^f5ii5:a^5q5%'aBt q?5 ii«ii 5f qeinf qm i qtrf ^ ffqr srsnift rsit 
qi^aq^5Tc(rqi?f=q?i5j;q;^RUTf«6^ efisqq)- 1 ^a5qn?T| ^qf S3ir qSTWcq 
llkll 51 q qnfqr^T oto (Webei, 1924, page 609 ff ) 

' qTfqtqriaFfT«i^?rf^5i^i g5q;5tRg5iwqct i aipqiva^*# 

q!iq Guq^?! I 55{ X i cFRiviq gijq? qqqifiiqqslq i qqfq i 

• qimpa^q 5wqderf«r 1 qq^ qqn qqr- 

II? 11 51 qqfsqcq^ \ ^ cn5gcfqT i iifftmijgq I ?Fq q!=m 

X 5iqT#i:i a5fts?5qrr qrawRi ^g-qq 3?%q,iRii ^ smt i ^ 

l<qiq5?T 1 ^qr^rr i ^qivif^c^qr i JItto i 5itsqn?^( ^ ^jcix 

qqqeftg | hr | fqg- W X 51T l 5IH5?rt ll^ll f|-?q51^f( 1 '^q^^qT#l|I- 
5iftf& I q?t i55q5:q i^^qrqji^ 1 51 5ig^#»! 1 5f|gii:g 5ii^qici i i 

qqq^tet i i?q ^ X 5t5i>p i fqftq i g (=#qltifqcf| q?[i?Tcni 
as Sayana explains it) fcl qn5[iqTqi H2II ^rs'Sf^qr S5?crr^?qT?tl 
i^qw'^ I qq qnf^?q qqf&sfi, oto 

’ Maodonell, Vedto Mythology, p 41 
® E g,videi 164 “q5qi ^ qqrf^”, q\ qi^ 

qpsq 355? ”, etc 
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As to the selection of this paiticulai foini, the icason 
IS geneially stated that Yisiiu had a liking foi watei-spoil 
and that a boai’s foim was best suited foi watei spoit 

AH veiBions say that the Boai laisedup the eaith on 
Ins tusk' and placed hei on the due level RfTo III 27.-1, 
I 4, wuo HI IS, etc , say that the Boar did this aftei 
cnteiing the wateis, wheieas RfTo XII 208, 218, 

b, etc , say that he did this aftei entenng the Rasatala 
vnuoin 18 says that Visnu aftei raising up the oaith infused 
hei with his own strength 47 47 says that the Boai 

divided the ocean into two with his tusk g says that 

Yisnu (aftei lesuining his oiiginal foiin) levelled down the 
earth, made piopei adjustment of mountains and then set 
to task of the new cieation ^ 1 4 says that God 

again cieated the mountains that liad been buint pieviously, 
piopeily divided the eaith into seven IJvipas and again 
made the foui lokas as they weie m the past 

III 39 says that Boai-God allotted respective legions to 
different gods Ultimately the Boar is said to have dis- 
appeaied and lesuined his oiigmal supieine foim 

II 45, I 52, etc., say that sage Maikandeya 
witnessed Boai-God’s achievement of laising up the eaith 
I 4 says that Sanandana and other sages weie piesent 
on the occasion wn® III 13 says that Boai-God, while 
laising up the eaith, gieeted seveial Biahmanas 

(b) In some veisions (nfi® XII 348, 47 47 

#0 16, 111 38 ff , wuo II 7 1, III 13—19, etc) the 

Haranyaksa episode is linked with this mcaination, but 
notably othei veisions (Rfr® III 273, 247 ff , b, 

I 4, ffto 1 41, etc) aie silent about it In Wfto XII 
208, Boai-God is in the authentic readings of the chaptei, 

' 8ome(e^, RtTo III 27d 66) Ixy emphasis on “ a single 
tusk,” others (eg , RPPTo 248 74) on “ the tip of a tusk ” 

’ Details of the new oieation aie given m 7 ff , 
MIRo III 20 ff . etc 
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said to have killed a number of demons below the eaitli 
meiely with his loaiing noise ^ and the Hiianyaksa 
episode occuis m tliat chaptei only in the passages given 
as mtei pointed 

wuo III 13 — 19 naiiates this episode at gieat length 
Hiianyaksa, who along with his eldei biothei Hiianya- 
ka^ipu IS identified with Visnu’s two gatekeepeis Java and 
Vijaya, who weie bom on the eaith, due to some sage’s 
cuise, as piimevdl demons and sons of Diti and Kasyapa, 
was extiemely fond of duels When he could not discovei a 
ht match on the eaith and in the heaven, he wentto Vaiuna’s 
city Yibhavaii and challenged Vaiuiia in a combat Yaiuna 
declined to fight due to old age but advised him to challenge 
Yisnu who, he said, ivould piove a supeiioi match to 
Hiianyaksa The demon then loamed in seal ch of Yisnu 
and when he leaint fiom Naiada about Yisnu’s having 
become a boai and cnteied the Rasatala foi laising up the 
sunken earth, ho at once lepaiied to the Rasatala and 
challenged Yisnu in the fonn of a boat foi a combat Yisnu 
was eniaged and he killed Hiianyaksa in the duel to give 
a sense of lelief to the gods who had been highly oppiessed 
by the demon In III 38-39, the episode occuis 
when Boai-God has almost finished his cieation-woik, le , 
long aftei his raising up the earth 

Hiranyaksa’s death at Yisnu’s hands is given as the 
mam cause of his biothei Hiianyakasipu’s enmity with 
Yisnu in most veisions wheie the Boai incarnation piecedes 
the Man-lion incarnation In 16, howevei, the Boai 
moaination comes aftei the Man lion incarnation and theie 
the episode luns as follows When Hiianyaka^ipu was 
killed by Nrsimha, Hiianyaksa was installed as king by 
Piahlada He then piopitiated God 6ivd and with his 

^ Varaba is said to have roaied loudly before laising up 
tbe eaith also in I 4 (wheie he is desoiibed as ) 

and Who III 13 
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favoul subdued the entire woildand oppiessed fjfods and 
sages lie then took the eaith do^^n to the Rasltaln and 
made the Vedas poweiless Then, at the request ol 
Brahman and other gods, Visnu heeanie a hoar, killed 
Hnanjaksa and raised up the eaith 

(c) The Bqai is described as extremely huge and all- 
pervading and, Vaiftavaiaha as he is called, he is pte-emi- 
nentlv associated^ with Vedas and saeiihfes as well is 
with Vedic and sacnficial iites In RS'To II 4h, this incai- 
nation is designated as g iTTf 

(4) Remarks 

Tliisavataia, too, like the Matsja and the Knirna nvntuins, 
seems to be a ease of meie tiansfoimation,^ no allusion to 
n^rgiH, !sr--?T, etc , being made in the accounts theieof Rescue 
of the afflicted, establishment of genenl welfare, destiuction 
of the -wicked, etc , appeal to be objects of this incarnation 
Usually this ranks as Visnu’s third aiatara and comes 
after the Kurma and before the Nrsim ha incarnation But 
in ^5^0 16 it is given as an event subsequent to the Nrsimha 
incarnation In 1 3 and II 7 it respectively stands 
second and first among Visiiu’s twenty-tw'o incai- 

nations This avataia is not included in the list of Visnu’s 
ten incarnations given in 47 217 ff, although it is 

' Vtde, for instance, rifTo HI 273, 54 ff 

u ^i^qr qs3q?T^ # 

etc R?i=q<3 248 67 ff II 

rrfTffqr i ii 

g iw q tqgq^T ?i?qqr5nq. ii qrqf^qr^ 

i 'ft^qRw^r'tusi i q^rftq- 

fqff^ I ^sqapsqf^TUqR II ^UT- 

aiqT^fetBfvffqti I q%qirfq^ rffT>4,ii 

wqfq^qnr i qTqtw^fgqqtgiftq^qqmq ii srqTqc^Rgnbf I 

?qV(%t I etc Compare also RlTo II 45, ifto I 41 ff , III 34, 
aSlo 104, I 4, HTUo II 7 1, III 13 34 ff , etc etc 

’ F^dfi flviB* I 4 “ qsiffrilf II giqiTtPFqaqHfqt «5qr% 

qqr s^r i ffSKni? ssspri^qq n ” 
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buefly alluded to in an eaiher couplet 47 47) of 

the same chapter 

(5) Origin 

Egveda Samhita mentions at least twice a Vaiaha who is 
killed by Indra 

(^) I 61 7 Hwf m 1 

(ll) YIII 77 10 fq:?^=tlT I 

^r?r '{gqii; n® 

’ Ssynna on I 61 7 — 5irid\ 

ntrftscq nm eqm% fqg 

qftqr^i qr^ ^aqif^cqsS 1 cmi =qT4sT 

siftHnift iqmT«?HT^f^51^FFq^fq I fis g fg'S^ ?}^?:q 

5111% sqm qgg qfiqfsnigfTOrt ^ q?fei af^qrqci giq^^q;,! nftqRt^ 

qrfgqt%iqif!!TOf»mf^lf|fI?^I5%5:q ^qqi I cigijjt I 

THH tig.qH? Jra fqeq^tl WSgcfl q^T I lirq^HTcH^ 

q^ 1 q%^% fq^ftq ^^cqTpqrqifi. 1 1 qgg qf^wH- 

qgs^qrqffi qr^i??n ^t%qti5[i?iTqT |fR?qH[it tipiqiniT 

qqpRT^T^i qt^RtigT fnkqd^ ft? mg Hg,q?T§grfgftqtH55^ 

gqgftbqm gqTg^ftpftqqirfi mT%sqqTHir|q RBrnt ftW q?ip?n%i 
^RSuqiT ftHdfft I H hr frfftftH'rgr aRi%ft g t r? 1 

Rig I q?T Ri fc^gftq^ft^mgi ri r^f?? ftgfRcqg 1 qftgrg^i 
ftq^ftra aig 1 g?rig 1 g?ga[£iiRTiift q?^? t qgj q<tRri?%ft 

WIT? ?Tg,5^?rft?qr5?riic55qH I qigft^gFgi wd ngft g?TiT? 1 

g?RTfT?RTiigffift “q RTiRiiftft t fto K « I q?q% g q? q q?Tf 1 
“ Ssyana VIII 77 10 — iiPR 50:% ft^ftirftqsnaii^g ftgr 
%5rqr 1 qrqg. 1 \ qr grft qrft ?qqT gigsqjfg^qirft sftg gift 

ft5igsgfqri%^ gfrftpq 55rrH?g.i qim?ftt %q;Tq gqgsd^q^ 1 ^sqfT 
ftcsjg I girrft I fti ?:gft?1^%qrii %ftq?Tqqr r% i g 

^qagi^^wft q snq RftqTq;5!Ta^i5qrq5r?qi^i Rftq?F% nqr^?c5q5T^8i; 1 
qrqqr ?ra?l%5q^ggg^ Rftq ift RigiR 1 qriSl?qrar!=Rl% q^I^qSIRr^Rq 
?iTH??i.i ?3friftcq^ I q #?qrEp %?q%T?^ qrqggi '^qg^rlsRn^- 
5Tg^i qqqRr^vqgrrR?q:i qrqqigql^ mi?fi.i q% 

q?rf ^ l%ft $fq I *fti?Tggi qgqgi gn ??q?Mi ^igr^ st^g 
qm I qTTgqg?^ %q^ftcq^ i fq^g?w qqgi q?q; 

armir iftiiH griRgiq^ 1 ft^ipgi 1 ?j ^%:g gncRTqRq?qi?i. 1 gR!%qqT 
grft^fe^qH 1 ^ wqrftft 1 qfn? mqq%?i pfi!iTRg?TmT 

q im Rqftg ^ fft 1 HtsRsft?! fqfitiq! eg g qft l%qTRs?nm q lai 
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In liiB tiaditional explanation of VIII 77 10, 

Sayana gives a myth fiom the Caraka Biahinana (a woik 
not yet discoveiecl) which with slight vaiiations is found 
also in Taittiriya Bainhita 6 2 4,’ and Kathaka Ramhita 
25 2 ^ The myth says that a boai, the plunderei of wealth, 
kept the goods of the Asm as on the othei side of seven 
hills Indra, plucking up a bunch of Kii6a giass and pieicing 
tliiougli these hills, slew the hoar Visiiu, the saciifiee, 
earned the hoai oft as a saciihce foi the gods In 

ff#?r 5r^t^ i gd i ^ asi 

frr§ f^i^c^irwu jrfuqrfla i 

HTgfeira afi anrigsr 

iRsi srfaqr^ i |?iir g e4 f ul- 

a% imr g?rf^ f5i«irwj?gi[sj gm 

gJrtg 1 tfrs^ q g gfiif^ qr^ \ h ft; 

gfigftcraTfgf^ i \ g? ^aceggr srfidl: cMq* 

?twg ^ gfl (SRT«iTi^fa pgqr 

grft cqqndBqisIIrgTrat^ gpra^gcrrft prakqmppti wMigi 

5prf^ aT5ft% I gg gflqr^j, qrql^ft?rF=ggp:ai5=q^gI:^ ^qr qigg^rygl l qT ^ T 
g qasmraJt^ gtHpEi. i fgsqspigftrq^TRls^si gwqf^rssi i 
g:??g gpn g^nr? psft^ tgq^gqqmrqHglgq ggrgr 
grJrm gpTlFtST ^q i 

' fgsuqg f esnr g gfggt urfggTf ha gp^gTSrPt 

'< P^^Sefgfrp^ 3<^q4rEraTf|S^TSl4Ip^ RTsqgqgctqcWgfgcqf |iT 

I g^uTs^Tggr gprslsg 

iK?ii tTHW qppptrf|g a afl gu irgr^^fe 

s ?V55^5fgffir pra ftfl^iKTgr aRg«&TSiEi?fI|;;|JTf5i gnfafJsgiggr 

qg q^Tsgwgll^ ^sprunwfegrg ^ ^pgRSPnniH 

ii^inii 

* gr gigpTa g^ gn-R^R ^ fir Iw- 

f^r^^pg ?{^ R «i5igg g W ggiffipsagg gr mi Fgf ^ ;? 

gqgqgpggimctftsg^p^ Riggqgqgcggsfflfqcggptq gpgegg gsreai^cgg:- 

tfg f'sfiqrigp^^ gmW gpTi icggs^I^^fgsiegr 5?Tm«n#ft qr^ gfpqsgr- 
?gpniit gnf gg ferefg ^ stfl g qq gwaiglggr gti 
vgrfi^f^^g qprf^PGlsg^tV PURwriP g qg f’sipigTggl^ggT ?fg « 

«niP?Js^ I grera g^ g qgfer 

g^^qtgrgfqpntrgrHgg; .. eto (Leipzig, 1900, p 103) 

F 10 
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Kathaka Samhita 25 2 this boar is called Emu^a (compaie 
Rgveda Samhita VIII 77 \0—Emusd) 

A boar appeals m a cosmogonic cbaiactei m ^atapatba 
Biahuiana 14 1 2’ wheie under the name of Emusahe 

18 stated to have laised up the eaith fiom the waters. In 
Taittiriya Samhita 7 1 5,“ Kathaka Samhita 8 2® and 

Taittiilya Brahmana 1 Id/ this cosmogonic boar, ■which 
raised the eaith up fiom the piitneval waters, is desciibed as 
a form of Piajapati This cosmogonic boar is undoubtedly 
the geim of the Epic and Puianic Boar incarnation of Visnu 
Wbethei. as Macdonell holds ® this cosmogonic boar is 
identical witlitheboai mentioned in Rgveda Samhita I 61 7, 
VIII 77 10, Sayana’s Cai aka Brahmana quotation, Taittiriya 
Samhita 6 2, 4 and Kathaka Samhita 25 2 as a demon, a 
plundeioi of wealth and a victim of Indra, it is difficult to 
say The main clue of the dubious identity seems to be the 
epithet EniuBa applied to India’s victim in Rgveda Samhita 
VIII 77 10 and Kathaka Samhita 25 2 and to the 

f mm 

c^rr ii??ti (Weber, 1924. p 1026). 

’ 5rr s[a[u?J 

®Wre’ctHSp-»I?t UT 

gjRTn?iiwc5i3iTcr(R?ti ^mi5[5i5C ^ wsirTfarm^usimmiT 

5 ;^ etc 

strife etc (Leipzig, 1900, 

p 84) 

I utsqs^icgssRq^’ fggf^ n f(T5n«??r ^ ^ ^ 

3cttftr?R5=3Rt 1 crrgssMtnSssr^m^i q?iTsm?ii 
5a[fJi1gi ai^!?fl5g^ra*:w=mg:eto 

‘ Vedio Mythology, p 41 
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cosmogonic boai in ^atapatha Biahmana 14 1 2 But then 
it 18 not quite oleai as to how a demon,’ victim of India, 
came to be identified with Supreme Divinity, Piajapati oi 
Yisnu Hence the identity upheld by Macdonell lests on 
moat unceitam grounds Possibly the two boais of the 
Yedio liteiature aie distinct fiom each othei and of them 
the cosmogonic boat is the geim of Yisnu’s Boai incai- 
nation of the latei liteiatuie By associating the Boai 
incarnation with Yedas and Vedic rites, the Epics and the 
Puianas indeed seem to attiibute a Yedic oiigin to the 
incarnation 

lY Nesimha (Man-lion) Incarnation 

(1) Sources 

II 46, III 273, XII. 4b, 348, etc , 
47, 161-163, etc , 16 , 71,104, etc , 

I 16—20 etc , I 41, III. 41—47 etc , wnwcr- 

I 3 18 II 7 14, YII 2—10, X 40 19, etc , etc 

(2) Brief Description 

Yisnu became a Man-lion and put to death demon 
Hiianyaka^ipu whose leignof tenor had extieinely oppressed 
gods and pious men 

(3) Details 

(a) Hiianyaka^ipu, a piimeval demon and eldei hi othei 
of Hiranyaksa, was, as the lesult of his seveie penances® 
coveiing seveial thousand yeais, granted by Brahman a 

* Even m some Puranas we find a demon o died Varaha who 
can m no way be said to be identical with Yisnu’s Boar incarnation 
Vzde, for instance, ifto I 43 172 ff , etc , whore this Vaiaha, 

among others, is said to fight against Vieuu in the Tarakamaya 
War In I 64 this demon Varaha is said to have been born as 
wrestler Oaijura during the Krsna incarnation 

* Mruo VII 2, etc , say that Hiranyaka^ipu practised the 
austerities with a view to gaming stiength enough to revenge his 
brother HiranySksa’s de^th on Visnu 
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boon which insuied Ins unrivalled supremacy ovei all and 
safety, duiing days and nights and in all spheres, from gods 
and othei cieatuies of Brahman, fiom all weapons, missiles, 
diy and wet substances, etc , fioin the curses of sages, etc 
Some veisions,* howevei, lecoid an exception in the boon, 
VIS, that only he who could destioy Hiianyaka^ipu and 
his eutiie foices with a meie blow of hand should 
become his killei Stiengthened by Brahman’s boon, 
the demon depii\ed gods of then majesty, piohibited all 
woiships and saciihces otfeied to them and extiemely 
oppiessed them and pious men in many ways The Gods 
then complained to Biahman who, however, leteiied them to 
ViSnu who alone, he said, was competent enough to kill 
the demon Visnu, when appioached, undeitook to kill the 
demon He ^ became a Man-lion,* (te, half-man and half- 
lion), lepaiied to Hiianyakasipu’s couit and killed the 
demon along with his enviiomnents 

In some veisions (*rfro III 27d, Ill 4l, lb, 
etc) Visnu fiist becomes a Man-lion and then goes to the 
demon’s oouit , in others I 4-1, 161, etc ) he hist 


^ E g , ^^9 I 41 52 ^ Hf 

sjtR h ^ Ill, 41, etc 

“ Visnu, when he oame to the demon’s court, is desoiibed 
as (* e , accompanied by OmkHra) in ffio HI 41, 

161 , etc 

“ The Man-hon is described m if^o I 41 76 If as 

vg i irfi^ 'trftiw ii 

I) ^ u etc , 

inHIHoVn 8 19ff as— !l . 

susugKnf^H 

il%ri^^?lsraHI etc Vid 0 also RlTo II 46 . if^o HI 4l£f, etc 
All peisons in the demon’s court aie said to have been astonished 
to see the Man-hon theie 
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goes to the deiiion’s eouit and then assumes the Man-lion’a 
foim In most veisions the Man-Iion is said to have toin 
asundei HuanyakaiSipH’s body with his claws , in some 
I 41, etc), liowevei, he is said to have killed the 
demon with a single hand As to how tin 

incarnation ended, fRWo Ibd Bays that Visnu, aftei killing 
Hitanyakasipu, stabilised liis Man-lion’s foiin (*Tr?f^C ^ 
lesuined hia oiiginal fouii and 

went on an eight-wheeled vehicle to his abode on the 
noithein ahoie of the Milky Ocean , lb savs that Visnu 
left the Man-lion’s fonn and lesuined ins oiiginal JMaiayana 
foiin , VII 10, 11 sa>8 that the Man-hoii ultimately 
disappeaied and bet. aine invisible to all beings 

(b) The desciiption of thisavataia in lb, which, 
unlike otliei vdsions, makes the Nrsimha incarnation 
piecede the Vaiaha incaination, commences with some 
details which aie not found in othei veisions "When gods, 
with Brahman at then head, appealed to Visnu foi Hiian- 
yaka^ipu’s destiuotion, Visnu cieated a “ Puiusa”* 
(man) and bade him lepaii instantly to the demon’s place, 
to kill the demon and then to letmn immediately to Vi^nu’s 
abode The Puiusa accoidingly lode on (laiuda to the 
demon’s city His sight put to confusion the demon’s 
folioweis who took him to be Visnu himself oi Visnu’s son 
at least ® The Puiusa vanquished the demon’s foui sons 
including Piahiada but had to escape on Gaiuda to Visnu’s 
abode in extieme distiess when the demon himself came 
foiwaid and kicked him Then Visnu himself became a 
Man-lion, went to Hiianyakasipu’s city, vanquished, among 
othei 8, Hiranyaksa, having baffled the Pasupata missile 

‘ He IS described as ‘ I 

qrftff, etc ” and fuvtbei as ‘ 
etc 

’ “?f*f i *1*11 Sradl 

II” 
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aimed by him and ultimately toie asundei Hiranyaka^ipu 
with his claws Hiianyaksa escaped while other demons 
were killed by the lions that emanated fiom the Man-lion’s 
body etc ) 

(o) The Pi aliiada episode 18 usually linked with this 
incarnation A few veisions (e gi i Hfio II 46, I -41, 
etc ), howevei, make no mention of Piahiada at all 

In III 43, 162, etc, Prabiada, Hiiaiiya- 

kasipu’s son, is not desoiibed as a bom devotee of Visnu 
but IS said to have begun to admiie the Maii-hon only when 
he saw him m Hiianyakasipu’s couit and to have subsequent- 
ly disclosed the Man-lion’s supieine chaiacter to Hiianya- 
kaeipu No fuithei details about Piahrada aie given theie 
In ^=^0 16, Piahiada, at his fathei’s command, is said to 
have even fought witli the Man-lion foi whom he incuiied 
high legard only aftei he himself and Hiianyaksa weie 
vanquished by him Theieaftei he guessed the Man-lion’s 
leal ohaiactei, levealed it to his fatliei and to othei demons 
and tiled, in vain, to dissuade them from fighting against 
the Man-lion ^ 

VII 2 — 10, 1^0 I lb — 20, etc , which make the 
Piahiada episode the supieme event in this incarnation, 
depict Prahrada as a born* devotee of Yipiu 

' HiranySksa, 16 adds, succeeded Hiianyakadipu to the 
thione and, he, on his death subsequently at Boai-God’s hands, was 
suoooeded by Prahrada Piahrada then devoted himself to Visnu and 
ruled piously Subsequently, howevei , due to a BrShmana s curse, 
he gave in with Vi^nu and even fought with him When Vi§nu 
vanquished him, his devotion to Vi§nu again grew and ultimately 
he, as a unique devotee, attained union with Visnu’s supieme foim 

” In Hmo VII 7, Prahrada to Ins friends narrates as to 
how he mouired this supreme knowledge and devotion to Vi§nu 
Whan Hirapyakailipu had gone away to piaotise austerities, Indra 
captured Kajadhu, Hirauyakadipu’s wife, who was pregnant, with a 
view to killing hei issue At NBrada’s assurance that her son 
would be a great devotee of Visnu, Indra lespeotfully set her free 
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In WRo \’n 4, Yisnu is said to have assuied the gods 
that had sought hia shelter that he would destioy Hiranja- 
ka^ipu as soon as he would begin to torment Prahiada 
Hiianyakasipu stiained his eveiy neive to make Prahrada 
give up his devotion to Yisnu,^ the Killer of Hiianyaksa 
He employed some teacheis who delivered to Prahrada a 
senes of leetuies against devotion to Visnu The lee- 
tuies had not the desiied effect, on the contiary 
Pi ahrada’s contact made all demon-boys, his fellow-students, 
devotees of Visnu and Prahrada began to preach his cieed 
to hia teachers and even to Hiian\aka6ipu himself Tins 
highly enraged the demon-king and he subiected Piahrada 
to a senes of tortnies® , but Piahiida, due to Vismi’s 
favoui, miiaculously siiivived them all Eiranyaka^ipu 
then entered into a discussion with Prahiada legaiding 
Visnu’s supreme and oinnipiesent charactei Hearing 
Prahrada’s leply that Visnu was all-poweiful and existed 
everywhere, eyen m the post near-by, Hiianyakai^ipu fuiious- 
ly kicked at the post from which Visnu, in a Man-lion’s 
foim, came out to the astonishment of all The demon 
attacked the Man-lion and displayed unique skill m fighting, 
but ultimately the Man-lion felled him down at the gate and 
toie him asunder with his claws The Man-lion’s fury was 
ultimately pacified by Prahrada who had pleased Visnu with 
his unique devotion from the very beginning 

Then Nsrarla took her to his hermitage and taught her real know- 
ledge and supreme principles ofDharma which PiahrSda, then in 
her womb, picked up to become, when born, a great devotee of 
Viijnu 

' »lTno VII 6 says that Hirapyaka^ipii suspected Prah- 
rSda’s devotion to Vignu to have been due to some fraud from 
gods or other enemies 

Eg, striking by weapons, snake-bites, causing big 
elephants to throw him down from oliffs of mountains, setting lire 
deadliest poisoning, strokes of E-ytya, employment of ^ambara’s Maya, 
binding over by serpents and then throwing into the ocean, eto , etc 
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I 16 — 20, ’which geneially agiees 'with the Bhaga- 
vata account of Piahrarla up to the point of toituies, sajs 
that Prahiada was finally bound oyei with seipents and 
then bulled deep into the ocean underneath big mountains, 
when Visnu peisonally came to the spot, lescued Prahiada 
and gianted him seveial boons Piahiida then letuined and 
made obeisances to his fathei who was moved to teais of joy 
to see his son alive aftei that toituie and embiaced liim 
Pialuada then attended on his father and preceptoi with all 
his heait Thus this veision depicts Hiianyakasipu and 
Piahiada as ultimately oompiomised and although it makes 
iiie\tiemelv brief allusion^ to Hiianyaka^ipu’s death at 
Nrsiniha’s hands, it does not entei into any details ot furthei 
diflfoience bet’vs^een the fathei and the son, Hiranyaka^ipu’s 
kicking at the post, the Man-lion’s appeaiance tlieiefiom, 
the duel bet-ween the demon and the ]\ran-]ion, eh , etc 

(4) Remarks 

Like the pieceding thiee avatSras, this too seems to be 
a case of meie tiansfoimation, since birth, etc , of Nrsimha 
IS generally not alluded to A faint allusion to Nrsimha’s 
biith IS, ho’vvevei, found in 47 238-239® wheie it 

is said that Tisnu was boin as Nrsimha on the shote of the 
ocean in the fomth Yuga and that Rudra was Yisnu’s piiest 
in this mcai nation 

Usually this ranks as Visnu s fouith avataia and 
comes after the Varaha and hefoie the Yamana In 
^0 ] 6, this avataia, as noted above, is given as an 
event pnor to the Yaiaha incarnation In 47, this 
stands second among Yisnu’s three divine incai na- 

tions, the other two being the Naiayana and the Yamana 

' trqiflf 

II” I 20 32 

I ^ ii” 
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In I 3 and II 7 tine finds icspectively tlio fomteenth 
and the twelfth place among Visnn’s twenty-two incai- 
nations 


(5) Origin 

It IS difficult to tiace the geim of this inoai nation in 
the eailiri liteiatnie Mention is, howevei, made of Puni'^a- 
Vjaghias ( = man-t]geis) in SO 8’ and 

?raqsi5rt5iiir IS 2 4“ Such mentions probably maik the 
piimitive conception that man does not essentially diffei 
from the beast In the Matsya, Kuima and Varaha 
incai nations, Visnu appeals entiiely as a beast, in the 
Nrsimha mcai nation he appeals to have advanced towaids 
humanity, inasmuch as he is said to have liecome half-man 
and half-lion Tlie mention of man-tigeis noted above 
might have suggested the idea of the Man-lion incai nation, 
though the details of the mcaination leinain iiutiaced in 
earlier woiks 

On Rgveda Samhita VIII 14 13,“ Sayana gives a 
myth* saying that Tndra had to kill Namuci at the 
junotuie of day ^nd night with foam (a substance neithei 
dry noi wet) because the demon Iiad been granted immunity 
from death during day and night and fiom missiles dry and 
Avet If this myth, Avhich is not found in the BrhaddevntT, 


aT?*T sTgrj;*r ■< 

’ R ( = ir5nr'Tf^) Rmsqra asirtg 


t iPTTcrnii^tqjr 
oto (Weber, ] 924, p 967 ) 
’ “5HfqI 5ig%. I *iSE5liq II” 

* “gw ?rflg r sororq; i r g gi2irrTFi5%- 

3f!fk I R '51 1 csif ^3irfR 

qfil rI rt i H 

I WRRsftsRt srfR'RtRf I etc 
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IS authentic, heiein may be traced the geim of the boon 
gianted b7 Biahman to Hiianykasipu 

Y Yamaha (Dwarf) Inoaenatioh 

(1) Sources 

HfTHHu II 47, III 12, 273, XIT 46, 348, etc , 

41, 48, 52, III 31, 48—72, etc , 47, 

24.4 ff etc , 17, 61, etc , srugmir 71, 104, etc , 

^TU^^tOTl 3 19,11 7 18,YII1 15— 23,X 40 19, etc , etc 

(2) Brief Description 

Yisnu became a dwaif, went to Ilali’s saciifice and 

when gi anted space measunng Ins own thiee steps, 
assumed a huge foim, tiaveised the entiie universe m his 
thiee steps and theieby deprived Rah and his followeis of 
their dominion and supieiiiacy over gods 

(3) Details 

(a) Bah, an extraoidinaiily poweiful' demon-king and 
son of Yiiocana and grandson of Prahrada, vanquished Indra 
and other gods, deprived them of their dominion and divine 
status and himself became the supreme monarch of allthe woilds 
Aditi, the mothei of gods, who was extiemely pained at hei 
sons' distiess, piactised seveie austerities® as the result® 

' In I'Ro III 48, 63, eto Bah is said to have gamed this power 
due to a boon granted by Brahman In almost all versions he is 
described as one of righteous and religious temperament and as 
highly attached to BrShmanas In UcPlo 246 17, etc , he is 

also said to have lately devoted himself to Visau at PrahrEda’s 
instructions ^0 17 even says that Bali held his celebrated 
sacrifice in honour of Visnu himself, the lord of saoiifioes 

“ HTUo VIII 16 ff says that Aditi, at her husband Ka^yapa’s 
suggestion, observed the Payovrata vow 

^ III 67, however, says that all gods, headed by 
Kai^yapa and Aditi, praotised penances, at Brahman’s suggestion, 
having gone to Visnu’s abode known as Amrta, north of the Milky 
Ocean, as the result of which Visnu promised to be born as 
Vamana, son of Ka4yapa and Aditi 
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of which Visnu luanifested himself to hei and undei- 
took to be boin as hei son foi lesomng India, etc 

Accordingly, Visnu, having duly dwelt in Aditi’s womb,' 
was boin^ as hei son, to the tiiumph of all gods 

^0 17,® VIII 18,'' etc, say that Visnu when bom 

was in his usual supieine foiui (fom-handed, beaiing 

the usual conch, discus, mace and lotus, etc ) and was 
attended on by all gods VTIl 18 fuithei says 

that as soon as Aditi blessed him, he changed his foiin 
and became a dwaif 17, howevei, seems to say 

that he became a dwaif when, at a much latei stage, 
he lepaued to Bali’s saciifice III 70, 245, 

etc , say that Visnu was boin as a dwaif and that he 
went to Ball's saciifice, at the lequest of gods, immediately 
aftei his biith 17, wn® ym 18, etc , say that his 


' Mmo VIII 17 21 ff swf 1 

irftgfiTcnf^ f i 

RSfr l etc , says that a part of Visnu first entered 


Ka^yapa’s body and theieafter was transferied to Aditi’s womb 
thiough Kasyapi’s semen Visnu’s existence in Aditi’s womb 
IS exalted at great length in almost all versions JT?»=iTo 244, 

17, etc , say that vaiious evil omens occurred at that time at Bali’s 
place and Prahrada, discerning therefrom Visnu's impending inoar 
nation to be meant to overthrow Bali’s power and supremacy 
successfully moved Bah to devote himself to Visnu 

“ niTo HI 273, I'Ro III 69, etc , say that Aditi gave birth to 
Vamana a thousand years after conception WTo VIII 18 5 fF 


thus describe the day of Vamana’s birth -sffilft^lT 
ffrff GT sflW *1?=^ STKfT H etc 

' .' 3 r!jp ^3351 fg!lIr 5 ^rvf|?ft^rct^r- 

^|^^w^_l ¥ir3tflfr^i etc 

■* '^33351 iaoRpsisiraEi; 1 

gJTT^ll 5ft^R«(frr 

I fR i srsirq^gwaFr 

" 11 etc 
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Upanayana’ (Sacred Thiead Ceiemouy) and othei ntes 
weie peilouned befoie he went to Bali’s saoufice. 

The saeiihee held by Bah is said to be an Asvamedha 
saeiifiee in Til 70, etc , as also in WBo VIII 18 wheie 
it IS loiated in the legion known as Bhrgukaccha lying on 
tlio noith bank of the Naunadl 17 says that Bah held 

hia saciifico (not named) in honoui of Almighty Visnu, the 
loid of saciifioes Bfio HI 273, III 70, etc , say that 
Vamana went to the aaciihce along with Brhaspati , 17 

says that he went theie undei his pieceptoi^ Bliaiadvsja’s 
instiuitions Bah eoidiallj welcomed Vamana at the 
saciifice and offeicd to give him whatevei he demanded 
'Vamana paid gloiious tiibiites to Bah and to his ancestois foi 
then celehiated geneious natuie and begged of Bah space 
meaBuiing Viniana's own thiee steps HI 71, 

246, 17, etc , say that Bah instantly agieed to do so, 

wmo VIIl 19, etc, say that Bah acceded to Vamana’s 
demand aftci tiymg unsuccessfulh to move him to make a 
bigger demand III 71,^ 24b, YIIl 19 ff , 

etc , say that 6 ukra, Bali’s priest, at once detected Vamana’s 
tuck, infoimed Bah about it and tued to dissuade Bah 
fioni granting Vamana’s demand Bah, howevei, lemained 


' MTUo VIII 18 14—19 gives details of this ceremony in which 
moat of the major gods are said to have paitioipated 

’ Contrast 47 240 where Vamana’s priest is named as 
Uhfuraa and not as BharadvSja 01 Brhaspati 

* III 71 says that Vamana repiesented to Bah that he 
wanted the space measuring his own three steps foi making a 
saoiifioial fire-place for his preoeptoi 

* In fRo III 7 1 even Prahrada is said to have tried to 
dissuade Bah from giantmg anythmg to VSmana Contrast 

VlII 22 (where Prahrada is said to have excessively triumphed 
at Ball’s deception at Vignu’s hands which he regarded as 
a unique favour from Supreme God), 245 and ^0 17 (where 
Piahrada advises Bah to devote himself to Vi?nn with all hia 
heart) 
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him oil his woid' and e\ lit eased Ins tiiuinph in being 
begged of by Yisnu 

No soonei bad Bah oonhinied-^ Ins giant tlian 
Vaman-i loft off Ilia dwaif’s foiin, assumed a huge'’ foiin 
and took bis thiee steps Accoidmg to most veisions ho in 
his till ee steps tiaveisod the tin ee woilds (design itecl in 
III 12, ^0 17, etc , as the eaitli, the heaven and the 
sk'y) Accoidmg to Rfio HI 273, 1 41, eti ,ho\vevei, 

he tiaveised onlj the eaith Till 20ff says that 

Vaniana tiaveised the entiie umvetse in Ins two steps only 
and that nothing leniained foi the thud step Then he 
contiacted his huge tonii, made riaiuda bind Bali ovei with 
Vaiuna’s fetteis and leliuked him foi not being able to give 
space, as piomised, foi his tliiid stop Then Hali, to beai 
testimony to his smceiity and tiuthtulness, tiiumphantlj 
asked Tainana to put Ins thud step on Ins head When 
subsequently requested by Vindhywali, Bali’s wite, and 
even by Biahman, to lelease Bali, Vlimana lepliod that his 
tieatmenttowaids Bail was, as it weie, a unique favoui winch 
seldom comes to the lot of a devotee He piaised Bab for 
hie tiuthfulnees, gianted him seveial boons^ and asked 
him to live*' for a fixed peiiod in the Netliei fSutala 
woild as a tiue devotee of Tisnu Piahiada then 
expiessed Ins giatitude to Tamana foi this favoui on Bah 
and went to the Nethei woild along with Bah and 

' Wno VIII 20 says that Sukra even oursed 

eto ”) Bah fm disobeying his ad\ ice but still 
Bah remained firm on his word 

I'Ro III 71, RTUo VIII 20, eto , say that B<ili oonfirmed his 
grant by means of an Udaka oeiemony 

^ Vtde almost all the versions lor a detailed description of 
the huge form and its aotmhes while taking the thiee steps 

■* One of the boons amounted to make him the India of the 
bSi arm age 

God also said that Bah would always find Him near himself 
m the Nether world 
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otheis ’ 17, which generally agiees With these details, 

does not make Visnu lehuke Bah oi to claim fuithei space 
(as the tin ee steps had alieady been taken) noi does it allude 
to the binding ovei of Bah Bah, on obseivmg Yamana’s 
1ingefoim,is heiesaid to have, ot his own accoid, leconfiimed 
Ins pievious giant ind to have sui tendered himself to 
Vamana who then bade him lepaii to the Nethei Batala 
woild and tohvetheieas his pious devotee ffl® III 72 
siys that Yamana, aftei taking his thiee steps, bound Bah 
ovei with snake-fetteis and bade him go below the eaith 
and to lule ovei the Sutala PatSla woild, assunng him of 
his aupiemc lavoui piovided he nevei disobeyed India 
Fuithei Yisnu, pleased at Bali’s constant devotion on the 
lines piesciibed by Naiada, sent Gaiuda to leniove his 
seipent-fetteis and gianted him seveial boons 

Vdniana then gave back to India the thiee woilds 
accoiding to wwro 246, 17, 51, etc , the heaven oi 

accoiding to I 41, I '4, 19, YU I 21, etc , 
and the eaith oi accoiding to Rfio HI 273, 

III 48, 72, etc He also killed numeious demons,® that 
attacked him fiom all sides on obseivmg his change of foim. 


' Ultimately Vsinana is said to have bidden ^ukra to 
complete the saonfioe 

The binding over of Bah is also leferred to m Silo 71, 
104, etc The myth of Bahbandha is older than Patanjali (second 
centuiy B 0 ) who m his MahHbhSsya alludes to the staging of a 
play on the theme 

' Vtde I 41,111 12, mo 104, etc , for the long list of 
these demons Generally Vsmana himself is said to have killed them 
all But in HFro VIII 21, Visnu’s followers {viz , NanJa, Snnanda, 
Jaya, Vpaya, Prabala, Bala Kumuda, Kutnudsksa, Visvaksena, 
Patattrirat, Jayanta, ^rutadeva, Puspadanta and Sstvata) are said 
to have enormously destroyed these demons, who without Bali’s 
sanction, attacked Vamana when he oontraoted his huge form after 
taking the three steps Ultimately Bali moved them to withdraw, 
saying that it was now futile to fight with the time-favoured gods 
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pithei befoie oi aftei taking his thice steps accoi cling to 
diffeient yersions Aftei finishing these aohieYenients, 
Yamana is said to have disappeared and become invisible 
m 17, etc , and to have gone to the heaven m III 
72, etc , W»To Yin 23, etc , say that ultimately Rnhman 
made Yamana Upendra, loid of Lokas, Lokapalas, Ycdas, 
All-Gods, Dhaima, Glory, Piospenty, Auspicious Ceiemonies, 
Yows, Heaven and Salvation, wheieaftei India and othei 
gods took him to the heaven in the aeiial cat and theieby 
prospei ed immensely 

(b) In fRo III 31, no mention of Bali is made and 
instead Hiianyaka^ipu is said to have played his pait 
Hiranyaka^ipu and his son woie holding a saciihce with 
6ukia as then piiest Hiianyakasipu pioclaimed that he 
would fulfil the desiies of any peison that came at the 
sacnhoe Yisnu m the foim of a dwaif came theie and, 
on being gianted by Hiianyaka6ipu space measuring Ins own 
three steps, assumed a huge foim and by taking thiee 
steps depnved the demon of his dominion All demons 
with then entiie enviionments, then entered the Patala hole 
and the gods weie thus laised up Thus m this veision,^ 
Hiianyaka^ipu plays the pait attributed to Bah in othei 
versions 

(c) In ’TfTo III 12 26 ff in the ooiiise of his piaise of 
Kri?na, Aijuna alludes to his having become a boy, son of 
Aditi and younger biothei of India, to his having traversed 
the three woilds in three steps and to his having ascended 
the sun’s chariot, in that course, to outshine the sun himself 
This passage makes no refeience to Bailor any othei demon 

’ It IS to be noted, howevei, thatspiiitual significance has been 
attached to tins description hy commentator Nliakantha who ilso 
takes the name of Hiranyaka^ipu to stand for that of Bah 
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Although much luipoitance cannot be attached to this passage 
since it IS a biief summaiy, and not a detailed naiiatiTe, 
of Krsna’s past achievements, still the passage, due to its 
omission of Bali and other demons, seems to be more akin 
to the Rgvedic descnptions of Visnu’s taking thiee steps 

(4) Remarks 

Existence in womb, biith,^ etc, (but not death), aie 
geneially attributed to Visnu in this incai nation Thus in 
this respect this avataia stands apart fiom thefiist foui 
avataias which aie cases of meie tiansfoimation In this 
incarnation Yienu seems to have shaken off his animality 
altogether and to have considerably advanced towards 
humanity The achievements of the incarnation aie, how- 
evei, almost all supei human as in the case of the fiistfour 
incarnations Rescue of the favouied alone seems to be the 
purpose of this in cai nation 

Geneially this ranks as Visnu’s fifth incarnation Yet 
in 47 240, this finds the thud place and is said to have 
occuiied in the seventh Treta This stands seventh and last 
in the list of Visnu’s seven incarnations given in 51, 
n here it is said to have occuiied in the Yaivasvata age 
In HTHo I 3 and II 7 it respectively ranks fifteenth and 
fourteenth among Yisnu’s twenty-two incarnations 

(5) Origin 

The feat of taking thiee steps is attiilmted to Yisnu in 
a numbei of hymns m the Rgveda Samhitn Pi obably this 
description originally lefened to the course of the sun, 
although fiom the time of the Biahraanas theio has been a 
difference of opinion as to what phenomenon these thiee 
steps oiiginally represented This description of Yisnu in 
the Rgveda Samhita is undoubtedly the geira that ultimately 

' XII 348 describes Vamana as the twelfth son of 
Ka^yapa and Aditi 
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flovoloped into tiio Epio ond Pnninc details of the Vamana 
incarnation 

At inanv placea^^ Visnu is said to have helped India 
geneially oi by taking Ins stiidi's At sonic pknes® 
India’s achievement of killing Vitia is attubuted to Visiui’s 
aid At some pliccs' Vismi is said to have taken his tliiee 
stops foi the sake of India, following the laws of fiicndshii) 
At some places^ India is said to have even solicited the lul|) 
of Visnu’s studes toi killing Yrtia and at tew phues"' \hsmi 
is said to have taken his vast studes jomth Avith India At 
some places® gods iie said to ha\e triumphed in tlie tin ee 
studes of wnde-steppiiig Visini Thus the idea of Visnu 
giving I eliof to India and otlu i gods li\ taking h is thiee 
studes can be tiaced vividly m tlie Rgveda Sanihitl Vismi’s 
usual Vedic epithets Uiugaya’ and Uiukrauia® ( = 'wide- 
stepping), the epithets (of huge form), 5^ (joung), 

wf;?TR (boy), etc , applied to litm in I 155 6,® Ins deseiiption 


’ Eg I 85 7 etc 

^ Eg , VI 20 2 
^fSTT*! II” etc , 

’ Eg,^^o VIII 12 27 iT( = F 5 (? 4 , although BSynni 
explains it as <137 I 5^1 

^5 I1”V1I1 52 3 (VHHklulyi 4 3) 
qsr I u” etc 

* Eg, * 0 :^ 0 1 \ 18 1 1 FiTRr nffw-sfTsjsRi r^T get tsrr i 
U”, VIII 100 12 

?^fl I litTei f^i3!=3I3 

sTf II” etc Brhaddev ita VI 121 ff says that India 

alone could not slay Vrtra and so he solicited Visnu's help 
’‘Eg, VI 69 5 ^ 

I” etc 

’Eg , ^0 VIII 29 7 II” 

etc 

’ Vtde mio I 164 1, IV 3 7, VII 100 1, VIII 29 7, etc 
® Vide I 90 9, etc 
® ^ JtTTt^m n fet 

F.12 
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m Yll 99 1’ as “ inoieasing immeasely with his huge 
body,” etc , possibly give clues to many details of the Yaiuana 
Incarnation The statement m I 155 5® that only two 

steps of Visnu aie known to moi tale and the third is not 
known to anybody might have given use to the details of the 
iiicai nation in the Blugavata, etc 

The intei mediate stage of the development of tins geiin 
18 tound m 1 2 5,^ sugwi 6 15,^ 

2 13,® 1 6 1,'^ etc, where Visnu 

assumes the foim of a dwait with a view to lecovermg the 
eaith foi gods fioin the Asuias by taking his three 
stiides Thus this avitiia can be tiaced back through 

gfSjsuT f^’sufr Id’ 

’ ”5 Rrqf 1 IJrfhWFI *lf^ 

icifttsr II” 

5 ?rsu 

^ 1 sfiral fgHsnnt at 

qewrUis^fwswTSTT^iflg iiiuie^^ ^ \ 
fERa!% f gTS|;jiiiT cf^squd k ?rti 

*1 I tisii Irll I 

3SimrH5IUT?^ ^Tsrai?ait HTU |fu ^ 

urajf ??i ?fu ii»ii i j}f| ?1 t 

llkil ^ etc (page 19) 

F^de also 1 9, 3 (page 93 ff ) 

■’ ^ l^rqg 1 *1 a 'wfsTq 5 ^ 1 

3 H ei5a?sj 3 qnBu% 1 ^gr ^ at^ifsTTfu^ 1 

f I crr?f ^ ^ I g^cqg?r 

g;^ qia^giq ?liq5[t:nT^ng tl 

^^iqsft gig 5ft^ 

^*1151. 1 eto (Anands^iaroa edition, page 724 ff ) 

“ Iqigsd q§ h qu^iwft 

am # H fRw^ftqaaspRaqf aTOaiiT^^a?qg'w^T^«^^g»jf^HTi=5ftq>T- 
3iqfa gu viFta ^quT ?5r flSf 5ftw?:Fus^ u?gjR^ 
i5i5rm Risafpra^a ^ui^r iiuii etc 

’ I ^ai?^a m 1 ail ?%qrr 1 qgi^t 1 

^aw^q 1 qsnra i t'siiiqsFFn 5 K§ 1 qpcfi^lq^spmqiqT^f -Nq^ 1 

wflTtuT^qt ar 55 =^ iau?%flr 1 q^qtiflq^^i^^qi^ f^qf^ ii^ii eto. 
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an mtermediaiy stage to the eailiest peiiod of the Indian 
literature It is perhaps due to this fact that some Puianas 
asciibe^ the details of this incarnation to tlie peisons 
conveisant m the Yedas while they isciibe,® the details 
of othei incainations (e <j , Rama incaination) to the peisons 
conversant in the Puranas ^ 

VI Pababurama Incarnation 

(1) Sources 

RfTWTR II 19, III 98, llb-117, XII 46, 47-48, 
148, XIV 30, etc , 47, etc , 8, 7], 104, 

etc IV 7,11, etc , 1. 33, 41, 52, etc , 

w»T^g?nu I 3 20, II 7 22, IX 15-lb, X 40 20, etc , etc 

‘ Eg^ ffio I 41, 1U3 (qq ff I ^ 

II ) 

• J7£f, I 41 149 (nm 
ft^^a'raiTsif acq ijIrr n) 

As a paiallel malanoe of I lie Vsmanu incarnation mav be 
mentioned the Maitand i mi ainution of the sun desoiibed m a®o 30 
Aditi, pained at her son’s humiliation at the hands of demons, 
propitiated the sun and moved him to become her oi\n son and 
destroy the demons The sunagieed and his ra> called Susumna 
enteied and dwelt in Aditi’s womb A.diti who w la obseivmg 
cows, was once during liei pregninoy enraged b} liei husband 
Ka^yapa when she m tuiy produced a veiy brilliant egg 
(GaibhSnda) wliioh ultimately developed into u son named Marta^ida 
On Martanda’s bath, Indra and other gods challenged their enemies 
and, under MaitSnda’s leadeiship, completely vanquished them 
Thus, under MartHnda’s guidance, the gods recovered their 
supremacy and portions in sacrifices Maitanda is further said 
to have pioduoed two sons and a daughtei 

The germ of this Martanda avutSia of the sun, loo, can be 
traced to the Rgveda Samhita Vide X 72 8-9 — 

55rf3[^ straFpafgiPTR i 
tW ’RIWSRFFiRf II 
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(2) Brief Description 

Vismi became PaidiSuiama, billed the entiie lace ol 
Ksattri\as t-wenti-om times and tlieiebv lelieved the earth 
ol then buiden and opptession 

(3) Details 

(a) Paia^uiaina (so called because ol his wielding an axe 
IS hiB weapon also ealledBhaigavaianiaoi Bhaigava (because 
he was a scion of the Bhrgu lace), wis a son of Janiadagni 
and Reuuko The details, hoivevei, as to the mannei m 
which "ViBUu took his biith in this incai nation,’ usually 
mentioned in the case of othci pioniinent avataias, aie not 
found ^ in the soiiices mentioned above This may 

’ Itlany pasbiges mentioned above as aBo I 76 12 — 24, 

do not exphoiHv call Paia^uiama an xvStRia, is shall be noted 
furthei 

° Instead, however, details lOf the oiigin of Jamailagm, 
Para^urSma’s fathei, aie found m most of the sources mentioned 
above Roika, Bhrgu’s son, married SatyavatT, Gadhi’s daughter 
Sage Bhigu according to n|To III 116, apo 8, etc or sage Rclka him- 
self aoooiding to HfroXII 47 IV 7,nmo IX l^eto ,ga\e one 
Oaru (boiled rice) each to SatyavatT and lier inothei by eating which 
each would give birth to a son The uiotliei and the daughtei, 
howevei, exchanged their Oaius and each ate up the poition allotted 
by the sage to the othei The sage was extremely eniaged to 
learn this affair ind he oiirsed SatyavatT that, as the result of the 
exchange of the Garus, she would give bu fch to a Brahinana son 
with the teiufio qualities of a K? ittuya and hei mother to a K^attriya 
son witli the pacific qualities of ' i BrShraana SatyavatT repented 
and succeeded m moving the sage to giant that the ternfio qualities 
of a Ksattriya would go to her grandson and not to her son who 
would be endowed with the supreme qualities ot a Brahmana 
Then SatyavatT gave birth to Jamadagni, tatliei of Para^urama, 
and hei mothei to Vi^vSmitra It will be seen, after giving due 
oonsideiation to the original onise and its modification by the sage, 
that Pansurama, and nob Jamadagni, was the result of the Oaru 
aotully eaten by SatyavatT In siBfo 8, which does not explicitly 
mention PaiasurRma as an mcarnation of Vigipu, the Oaru eaten 
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peihaps be dup to the f.xct that PaiaBuiama was onginally 
tieated onlv as a Instoiical fa{?uic and came to be designated 
as an avataia of Visnu only latei on 

The main atlneyeinent of Paiasuiami is tlie killing ot 
thousand-ximtd Klit iviiyai )iina and otliei Ksattiijas ’ 
One daj, m PaiasmTin I’s abseiue, Kiitavliya came to 
Janiadagni's hei initage and foil ibly took away the sage’s low 
to ifahismati, Ins < ipiiol Paiasuiain i, kainingof tbo oient 
on his letuin, fuiiouslj chased the king and in the duel that 
ensued cut off with Ins axe ICTitiyiija’s thousand anus and 
head^ and hi ought back the cow to Jamadagm’s heniiitige 
Latei Kaitavliia’s sons (.ante, again in P iiasuiama’s 
absence, to the henintige, killed Tain idagni ind (suipiuL 

by S ilyav it! IS design lied is the Vaisii i\ i poiUon (Vaisn iiHidha 
m^a), pcihnps to nnplKitly identity Pnasuianui with \i§nu 

' KEitaiTryu was i snjneinelj poweifnl kmg of the H uhay i 
blanch of the Y idu laoe His powei and inijestv is said to bo duo 
to the faioin ot Ditiatieya wlioin he piopiliated by his seiore 
ausleuties for ten tlimieund ytuis His deitli it PauHuranui’s 
hands is also said to ))o due lo a boon gianled tiy Daliatiey i, viz 
that his death would oooiu al tlie hands of a aupieme person wUli 
World-Wide reputation Vzde I dJ (where it is ilso said Lo be 
further due to i cuiso of Vasistln, ots , that a Biahmana would 
kill KKilavii yarn battle) f^njo IV 11, etc , KSrt ivlrya is geneially 
said to be, despite his unique piowiss, i pious king strictly abiding 
by the w lys of Dhaiini and lefiainmg from the oouises 
of Adharma Yet m M\fJo I 320 II 7 22, IX 16, etc , he as well as 
the enlno kings ind Ksaltnjas kdJed by Pajas'urSrna aie desonbed 
as most wiPked, possessed ot by the qualities of Rajas and Timas, 
a menace to tlie earth destined by the Oidamer foi destruction and 
hell due to their notoiious hostilitN with the Biahnninas which is 
very much emphasised heie 

® HPTo IX 15 says thit Jamadugni disippiovod his son's 
deed of killing the king and asked him lo wipe off that stain hj 
oonstantlv visiting holj places 

’ RTUo IX 18 says that thov took away Jamadagm’a head 
Later Paiasurttma recovered it and applied it to J imadagni’s tiunk, 
whereupon Jainadagni became the seventh sage m the circle of Rsis 
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to the capital Then Paiasuiaiim invaded Mahismati and 
lolled Kaitavii ya’s sons along with all then enviionnients As 
his spint of leienge was not quenched by this uiuch, be 
destioyed the entiie Ksattiiya lace twenty-one times, making 
the eaith Ksattiijaless Seveial pools aie said to have 
been filled up by the blood of the Ksattnyas lolled by 
PaidBuiama 

Parasuiama then held a saciihce* with a view'*^ to 
wiping away his stain aiising fiom his massacie of the 
Ksattnya lace In the saciifico he ultimately gave oft the 
eaith of 'which ho had come to be the mastei, as Daksina"’ to 
sago Kasyapa and then himself * went off to the mountain 
called Mahendia 'wheie, it is said,’ he is still® piactising 
penances 


* The sacrifice is geneiallj designated is Aifiamedhu (tude 
if?® I 41, Wo 104, etc ) 

’ MTUo IX 16 says that Fardsurama held the sacrifice m 
honoui of Supreme Self It seems to locate it to the bank of the 
Sarasvati where Para^urSma is said to have peifoimed the final 
Avabliitha bath ceremony 

^ The Daksina cont lined many other gdts besides the eaiih 
Many othei piiest-> besides Kasyapa are said to have leoeived 
those other gifts HTUo IX 16 21 IT thus desciibes Paradmama’s 
allotment of gifts irr#f % 

etc ifto I 52, eti , say thatKi'fyapa 
further sun endeied the eaith to Matin H|To XII 4B, etc , say that 
duung Kasjapa’s possession of the eaith nnineious calamities 
ooouried and the eaith began to sink down to the Rasatala due to 
kinglessness Then Kadyapa supported the earth on his thigh 
(Uru, whence the earth deiived the name Uivl) and, at her leqnest, 
omonatecl as kings several piinoes bom of Hailmya queens, widows 
of Para^uiama’s victims 

‘ HlTo XII 48 says that Kaify ipa, on getting the earth bade 
Parai^urSma leave the eaith and repan to the other end of the 
ocean 

The belief is that ParaduiEma is an immortal person 
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fl'fio II Q2 gives tlie names of K^itaviiya, lambha, 
^atadundublii, etc, as pioininent among the K^attiiyas 
killed by Parasuiama It fuithei says tliat PniasuiTma 
fought witli King Saubhs Salva foi one hundied yeais 
Certain small gii Is (Nagnika Kuniails) asked Paiasuiiima to 
throw off his veapon as Saubha wis destined to be killed 
later on jointly by Kisna, Piadyiimna ind Samba Piiasii- 
lama then abdicated pveiy weapon 'and missile tnd went off 
to piactise austeiities 

(/■') Rl'To III 117 , WRo JX 16, etc, give the myth of 
Parasuiama killing Ins mothei Renuka PaiaSuiama and 
his brothel 8 were asked by .Tamadagni to sla\ Remikafoi hei 
mental violation of chastity Paia^iinma’s hiotheis did not 
igiee and fell do\sn dead due to TamadagnPs cuise Paia^u- 
ilina, howevei, agieed and instantly killed Renuka Pleased 
at his obedience, Tamadagni gianted linn boons by which, as 
Parasurama selected, Renuka and hei dead sons legained 
then lives without letainmg the memoiy of the event 

(c.) III 98, etc , give the well-known storv ot 
Paia^uiaiiia’s humiliation at Rama’s hands Rama, who had 
bioken Paiasuriima’s bow at the Svayaihvaia of Sita, was, 
latei at a meeting, challenged by Paia^urama to bestring 
his new bow and to shoot a particulai aiiow theietrom 
Rama lebuked Paia^uiama foi his vanity, exhibited his own 
supieme foim to him and shot the paiticular atiow yvhicli 
excessively tormented Parasurama and took away his entiie 
strength and lustre Paia6uiama, on legaining conscioiisness, 
went to the Mahendia mountain wheie his ancestors consoled 
him and ad\iBed him to piaotise penances at holy places 
Paia^urama did accordingly and legained his stiengthand 
lustie ' 


' In this description RSma is throughout distinctly identi- 
fied with Supreme Divinity whereas Paraifurfima’s identity with 
Supreme Divinity is not even implicitly suggested [Fide also 
imrqiir I 76 12-24] 
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(cl) Many otliet allusions to Paia^uiama aie made in 
ilie Epics and the Puianas, lu many cases without identify- 
ing him with Visnu He is said to have taught the science 
of waifaie to Bhisma, Eiona, Krpa, Kami and otheis He 
IS said to have taken Aiiibalika’s cause and unsuccessfully 
tried to force Blnsma to many hei He is said to have 
come to the Kauiavas’ com t to witness Kisna’s peace-effoits 
and to have himself tiied to move Duiyodliaiia to accede to 
the Panda vas’ demands la ffto II and othej Puianas he is 
said to have met Krana and Balaiama a numbei of tunes (c cj , 
wlien the two biotheis weie confionted with Jaiasandlm, 
6rgaia, etc ) and to have suggested to them means of getting 
thiough some difhculties Many othei minoi details about 
limi aie mentioned in the Epics and the Piiiinas 

(4) Remarks 

Usually this is said to be Visnu’a sixth avataia and 
comes aftei the Yainana and before the Rama meai nation 
This avataia stands sixth also m 47 244^ wheie, 
howevei, Mandhata Cakiavaiti is said to be Yisnu’s fifth m- 
oaination In ^uio I I and 11 7 this lanks lespectively as 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth among Yisuu’s twenty-two 
avataias In Hfi® III 98, 116-17, XII 47-48, XIY dO, 
etc , pflto <S,^ etc , Paiasuiama is not explicith , and m some 
cases not even implicitly, tieated as an avataia of Yisnu 

In this incarnation Yisnu appeals as a fully developed 
man The achievements genei ally attiibuted to this incarna- 
tion aie of an extiaoidinaiy type and not supeibuinan 
Paiasuiama, in tact, appeals, like Rama and Krsua, to be a 

* Otlier facts mentioneu here are that this ayatara occurred 
in the nineteenth Ti eta and that Vi^iamitra was Visnu’s priest in 
this incarnation 

Here Parn^urama’s identity with Yisnu 'may be said to be 
implioitlj suggested by the designation “ Vai^aavardhSm^a ” of 
Satyavatl’s Caru, as already noted above 
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histoiical figure with a net of exaggeiated accoun.t‘3 woven 
around him Rescue of the Btahraauas and destiuction of 
the impudent seem to he the mam obiects of this incai nation 

(5) Origin 

Possibly the details of this avataia cannot be distinctly 
traced in the pie-Epic liteiatuie One Rama, son of Jama- 
dagni, IS mentioned m Katyayana’s Sar vlnukramanika as an 
alternative seei of some Rgvedic Suktas ‘ It may he that this 
Jamadagnya Rama is oiigmally the same as the Puranic Paia- 
Burama But then it is difficult to guess as to how the extia- 
oidinary feats of a unique waiiior lanie lately to be attiibuted 
to a Vedio Seei and as to how the Vedic Seei ® came lateR 
to be treated as an mcai nation of Yisnu The only sirnilauty 
between the two is that both are Biahmanas 

The use of Parana (axe oi thundeibolt) as a weapon is 
mentioned in the Rgveda Sainhita® and Paiasuiama’s 
wielding of that weapon may be traced to those passages 

YII Rama and YIII Krishna or Balaeama oe 
Balarama-Keishna Incarnations 

These are the most populai of Yisnu’s mcarnationa and 
have been nai rated at length, in numerous veisions, in 
almost all the Puianas besides the Epics In most versions'^ 

' Eq,X 110“ Ba ?m.” 

“ Krsna Devakiputra, mentioned in the Ohandogya Upani?ad 
3 17 6 as a disciple of sage Qhora Amigirasa (posaib!} identical with 
sage Krsna Amigirasa, the seer of Rgveda Suklas X 42 — 44), whom 
R G Bhandarkar holds to be identioal with LoidKrgna-VSsudeva of 
post-Vedio literature, might be mentioned as a parallel instance 
But then it is to be noted that the identity upheld by Bhandarkar 
rests on unoeitain grounds and is still open to grave doubts 

" 28 8 etc ^ 

X 63 9 (where it is mentioned as Brhaspati’s weapon), etc 

^ Eg , GfTo XII 348 65, eto 

F 13 
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Krsna alone is lecognised as an avataia , while in a few 
Teisions’ Balaioma alone is tieated as such, although the 
achievements attiibuted to Balanma at those places can 
nioie piopeily be attnbuted to Krsna himself In some 
places^ both Balaiama and Krsna aie treated as two 
distinct avataias, while m some places® they aie tieated 
jointly as one avatara Vivid desciiptions aie given in the 
case of these avataras as to how Visnu was approached for 
help, how he agieed to go on the earth, bow he, in portion, 
descended to the earth and took his birth from human 
paients, how he giew as a child, a boy and a man, how 
he made vaiious achievements, how ultimately he was 
lequested by the gods, etc , to letuin to the heaven, how he, 
undei the pietext of death, abandoned nis human body, 
took his soul to his abode and united it with his original 
Supreme Self, etc, etc Although numeious supeihuman 
activities are atti ibuted to these incarnations, yet, taken as 
a whole, Rama, Balarama and Krsna appeal as human beings 
of an extiaoidinary type For several reasons the treatment 
of these avataias has been left out from the present work 

IX Buddha Inoaenatior 

(1) Sources 

UfTHRU Interpolations in XII 46, 348, etc , 

47 , I d 24, 11 7 37, X 40 22, etc , etc 

(2) Brief Description 

With a view to saving the Vedas and the Yedic iites 
from abuse at the hands of unauthoiised demons, Visnu 
became Buddha, depreciated the Vedas and the Vedio rites, 
pleached compassion towaids animals slaughtered in 

* U ff , XII 348 2 ff , etc In imosc versions, Balarama 
appears as an avatara of the serpent ^ega who is also described as 
a form of Vispu 

Eg ,vl of Rflo XII 344 A, WT»Io I 3 23, eto 

^Eg,HTnon 7 26— 36, eto 
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saciifioes and thereby deluded unauthoiised demons fiom 
making uae of the Yedas and the Vedic rites 

(3) Details 

Veiy few othei details aie found about tins avataia 
In the Mahabhaiata slight allusions to this avataia ocrui in 
passages which aie given as leadings of tew inanusciipts and 
seem to be latei mteipolations They say that Buddha, 
Vi^nu’s incarnation, was a son of ^uddliodana, that he 
deluded the Danavas, caused them to desist fiora studying 
the Vedas and from holding saciifices and thus saved the 
Vedas and saciifices fioni abuse at the TKnavas’ hands ’ 
47 247 in its ciiisoiy allusion to this incarnation® 
adds the facts that Buddha was endowed with celestial 
beauty and that his piiest was Dvaipayana wit® I 3 24® 

‘ Explicit mention of FBudclIiH is not found in the genuine 
readings of the MahabhSrala inaniisoripts Even in mio XII d48 
where, along with the interpolated details of the iliiddhu incarnation 
IS given the ver^e aRTfa grriH \ 

^ 3[iir 11 ” we find m some indniisciipts the vaiiiint reading 
a ^ ^sif” for ‘ 5^ ?r 3[!(f ’• Further, m the sane 

chapter (RlTo XII J48 6n) Vi^nu’s ten incurnatinn are again 
enumerated where the Buddhi incarnations is leplaeed by the 
Hamsa incarnation— “fR ffapem i 

l il” Thus it may be 

sefely concluded that the Buddha incarnation was not originally 
present in the Mahabharata 

’ si^^psTTW^iTiiit srenT^''>ii 5i# aatu 

I ll” The facts that the purpose of this 

avatSra was the establishment of Dharnia and the destructum of 
the Asuras and that Buddha bad become lotus-eyed due to his 
penances are also mentioned heie and nia\ be taken to allude to 
Buddha’s starting a new religion and to the penances he practised 
before he saw the Supieme light 

® firw 

II It will appear that the description is here given as a 

forecast 
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and II 7, 37' add that the Buddha incarnation took place 
at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, that Buddha, son of 
Jma, was bom in Magadha (the country of the Kikatas), 
that he, putting on an enchanting foiin, piopounded a 
new Cl eed, theieby deluding the demons (enemies of gods) 
who had been highly devoted to the Vedas and the Vedio 
ntes and used to kill people fiom the invisible and biisk- 
inoving citadels built by Maya The Bhagavata in its subse- 
quent chapteis details almost all the major incarnations of 
Visnu but, notably enough, does not make any detailed 
allusion to the Buddha incarnation ^ 

(4) Remarks 

Although, as noted above, this incai nation is not includ- 
ed in the eailiei lists of Yisnu’s incarnations, yet it has 
made its position him in the eunent® populai list ot 
Visnu’s ten incarnations Geneially this is said to be 
the ninth avataia and comes aftei the Krsna and before 
the Kalki incarnation It stands ninth also in W?qo 47 
237 — 249 wheie, howevei, the Vyasa, and not the Krsna, 
stands eighth It stands twenty-fust in the lists of Visnu’s 
twenty-two incainations given in HfHo I 3 and II 7 

It goes without saying that the peison leferied to in 
the descriptions of this avataia is none but Gautama Buddha 
himself How atiange it is that Buddha, who staited an 
anti-Vedic and anti-Brahmanical religion and pioved the 
most formidable foe to the ancient orthodox lehgion of India, 
came, many centuiies aftei his death, to be called an 

qfHTvqn Here, too, the 

desoiiption appears as a forecast by Brahman who is represented 
as relating Vi^nu’s twenty-two incarnations to NSiada 

’ A very brief allusion occurs in HfHo X 40 22 (fWl 

where Buddha is described as Buddha, * « , pure 
® Vide Jayadeva’s Gltagovinda ^- 

I 3iq it 11), etc 
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incaination of Visnu, the siipieme god of the cm tent 
oithodox leligion of the Hindus ' Indeed, it illustiatcs' 
the tendency of the Indians of the pie-Muhamniadan peiiodto 
incoipoiate all things, even those most radically opposed 
to their oiigmal piinciples, in then own religion aftei 
colounng them in then own way and to tiace the gieatness 
even of then adveisaiies to the Hiipreme Hod of then own 
cieed as its sou ice 

As to ho^\ hostile was the attitude of the eailiei oitlio- 
dox Hindus towaids Buddha and his anti-Vedic leligion 
need not be detailed heie The famous line of the Ramo- 
yana “^«ii % 'sdT H E«rr % ” wheie Buddha ts compaied 

to a thief tepresents that attitude® Pioniinent nn&sionanes 
of Advaita Vodanta, Prniaminnmsn and othoi oithodox 
Hindu schools, like ^ankaia, Kumnnia, Mandana, etc , made 
Buddhism, by then lepeated despeiate attacks, insignificant 
and piactically non existent in India It may be that aftei 
this age (c 800 AC) the Hindus changed then hostile 
attitude towaida Buddha and Buddhism, peiliaps owing 
to the subsequent non-resistance of the Buddhist imssionaiies, 
and, incuuing admiiation foi Buddha’s gieatness, finally 
identified him with then own Bupieme Hod, inteipieting his 
woik, of com se, m oithodox Hindu coloms Or it may be 
that oithodox Hindu mythologists {viz , the authors of the 
Puianas) had begun to preach adimiation foi Buddha, giving 
oithodox Hindu colours to his woik, from somewhat an 
earlier penod, despite the continued hostility of the Advaita 
Vedantins, the Mimamsakas, etc , towards Buddha and 


' V^de also 24 44 ff where Brhaspati is said to have 

founded the religion of the Jinas (* e , the Jainism) with a view to 
deluding the sons of Kaji with a -view to India’s benefit This 
desonption possibly implies that Mahavlra Jina, the founder of 
Jainism, was an incarnation of Brhaspati, the preceptor of all gods 
’ That I he genuine Manusoripts of the MahabhSrata are 
silent about Buddha has been stated above 
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BuddhiBm and had begun to identify him with then Grod of 
gods as early as the leign of Haishavaidbana of Thanesvai 
and Kanauj 

X Kalki^ Incarnation 

(1) Sources 

HfDRRN II 50, III 9d-]94, XII 46, 348, etc , 

I 41, eto , 47, etc , srftg’Uir 104, etc , 

I 3 25, II 7 38, X 40 22, etc , etc 

(2) Brief Description 

At the end of the Kaliyuga, Visnu shall be boin as 
Kalki, shall destioy Mlecchas, etc , and put an end to heteio- 
doxy and sliall le-establish Dliainia and oithodoxy 

(3) Details 

This, unlike othei incarnations which aie past, is a 
telecasted incai nation All veisions say that it will occur at 
the end of the Kali Age when heteiodoxy shall have leached 
its climax ® and Brahmanism shall be looked down upon 
eveiywhere nfro m 191 , ff^o I 41, 104, etc , say 

that a village called Sambhala 01 ^ambhala shall be Kalla’s 
birth-place I 41 fuithei says that the stronghold of 

Kalki and his followeis shall be in the region lying between 
the iiveis GangS and "Yamuna This statement perhaps 
implicitly loiates the Sambhala village in that legion 

NfTo II 50, III 193, J 41,5131'' 104, etc , mention 
the name Yisnuya^as as an alias of Kalki Wfio XII 348, 
47 248-249, nmo I 3 26, etc,howevei, give that 

’ The base of the wmd appears both as Kalki and Kalkm at 
diffeient places 

“ Vide Hilo III 193, I 41, MIUo II 7 38 eto , for details 
of the foieoasted dark events of the Kali Age necessitating this 
avatara The time when the Kali Age will terminate and the Krta 
Age ooinmenoe is thus desonbed astronomically in fffTo III 
193 91 — m I 
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name as of Kalla’s father I 41, etc , say that 

Yajfiavalkya shall be Visnu’s priest in the Kalla meai na- 
tion, whereas m 47 248 49 both Yajfiavalkja ind 

Parfi^arya are mentioned as the foiecasted pnests ot Visnu 
in this incarnation Most veisions mention Kalki definitely 
as a BiShmana, a few (eg, I 41, etc), liowevci, 

describe him simply as a Dvija 

fffl® III 198*94 luithei says that Kalki, a Biahniana 
of great talent, power and yaloui, shall he sanounded by 
Biahraanas A.11 conveyances, weapons, missiles, aunours 
and waruors shall, at his mind’s call, come to attend upon 
him Then he shall attain iighteous victoiies and shall 
become the supieme monaich (Oakiavaiti li\]a) ol the age 
Then he shall put an end to the decay and the chaos 
pi evailmg among the people and shall establish oidei and 
happiness Aided by the Biahmanas, he shall destioy the 
entire Mlecchas, thieves, etc Then he shall peifoimthe 
supreme hoise saciifice wheiem he shall, with due ntes, give 
away the eaith, with oidei and oiiginal caste-limits le- 
estabhshed, to the Biahmanas Finally, having intioduced 
in the countries subdued the aacied Krsnajinas, ^aktis, 
Tri^ulas and Ayudhas, he shall roam on the earth, duly 
adoring the Brahmanas and e\ei bent on killing thieves 
(Dasyus), etc 

^T® XII 348, etc , add that Kalki, a Bidhmana of 
green-brownish complexion (Haiipimgala), shall possess 
a horse and othei Brahmanas, wdio shall help him m des- 
tioying the Mlecchas and othei heteiodox people, shall 
also possess hoi see 

I 41 165, TRW® 47 249, etc , describe the Kalki 
incarnation as oi , Kilakantha, the com- 
mentator of the Haiivam^a, explains as 

5tsr '51 According to this 

explanation, the heterodox people whom Kalki is foiecasted 
to vanquish are none but the Buddhists themselves 
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(4) Remarks 

In almost all the lists this is given as Visnu’s last 
incai nation, eithei as the tenth oi as the twenty-second 

Kalki’s partiality foi the Biahmanas is exceptionally 
emphasised in most veisions, although sHT® 104,' etc , asscit 
that the purpose of this incaination was geneial welfaie 

Hitherto the populai list of Visnn’s ten avataias has 
been dealt with Hencefoith shall he treated the vaiiants® 
of some of Yisnu’s ten avataias and fnithei ins avataias of 
othei lists ^ not included in any enumeiation of his ten 
avataias 

XI Naeayana oe Naea-Narayana Incaenation 

(1) Sources 

AfinHct XII 342, etc , 47 237-38 , 

1 3 9, II 7 6-8, etc 

(2) Description 

Very few details are mentioned about this inoarna 
tion * The few details found are that Nara and 
Naiayana, a joint incaination of Visnu, were boin as 
sons of Dhaiina and Daksa's daughter, that they practised 
severe austerities at Badaii, that they possessed such a 
unique self contiol that amorous movements of celestials, 
damsels, Cupid’s foices, could not affect them in the least 
and that they, pleased at prince Hhruva’s penances, gi anted 
him stability (I)hiuvagati) in the heaven 47 237-38 

It” 

' Vts , NSrSyana or Nara-Nfirayana, VySsa, Dattatreya, 
Mandhata Oakravarfcl, Hamsa and Pauskaraka 

® Eg , Hrno I 3, II 7, 61, etc 

* NSrSyana oi Nara and NSrSyana are mentioned m so many 
places, but generally they are stated to be merely another form, and 
not an moarnation, of Visnu 
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Bay 0 that the Naiayana meaiiiation oeouiied in the Caksusa 
Age and tliat Riahnnn was Visnn’s piiest in tins iiuni na- 
tion ’ 

(3) Remarks 

In i-1, tins, mz , tlie Nlilyani, stands fust iiiiong 
Visnn’s ten incarnations, as also amoni> lus thiee divine 
(Divja) incainations Nowheie else this inclination seems 
to have been ineluded among Visnu’s ten aiatTias tii RtRo 
T 3 and II 7 this loint avataia lanks lespeitivelv fouith 
and sixth among Visnu’s twenty-two avataias 

XII Vyasa Incarnatton 

(1) Sources 

RfivtntR XII 309, etc , I -tl, eti , 47, oti , 

14, 51, etc , I 3 21 , II 7 35, etc , etc 

(2) Brief Description 

Visnu became Vy7sn ind divided tin* Vodns into seveial 
branches foi tlie henelit of people 

(3) Details 

In RfTo XII 359, Visnu is said to have foiecasted 
dunngtbc secenth cieation that in the next Age (Manyantaia) 
he would become Krsnaclvaipa^ana V^asa and %\ould divide 
the Vedas 

Vyasa is deseiibed as the son of PaiaAiia and Satyavatl 
I 41 and wno IT 7 mention only his rnothei , RWJo 47 
mentions only his fathei , ^I’To J 3 mentions both I 41, 
47, etc, say that this imamation took place in the 
28th Dviipaia and that Jatnkainja was Visnn’s pnest m 
this meat nation 

' Eien m RfTo XII 342, where Nai i met Narayiimi, two ol 
Visnu’s foui forms, are said to have been born as Dharma’s son, 
they aie not designated as moarnations (Avatara, PradurbhSva, 
etc ) as such 
F 14, 
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The aehieveinent of dividing oi expanding the Veda or 
the Vedas IB genei ally attiibuted to Vyasa who thence derives 
his epithet Vedavjasa’ (expander of the Veda) ff^o I 41 ^ 
etc , say that Vyasa expanded one Veda into foui nuto 1 
3 21,11 7 3fa, etc, say that Vyasa divided the Veda-tree 
into seveial blanches when he observed it to have gone 
beyond the giasp of people whose intellect and longevity had 
now consider ibly decayed I 41 further attributes to 

him the achievement of generating the line of tire Bhaiatas 

In 14, Sata, the nairatoi of the Puiana, who 
identifies himself with Visnu born as Suta during Prthu’s 
sacrifice, sa>s that Kranadvaipiyana V>asa^ imparted to 
him the knowledge of the Puianas in Prthu’s age 
51® says that Krsnadvaipiyana Vyasa was a complete in- 
cai nation of Visnu assumed out of his own free will and 
that he alone possessed the knowledge of etein.al Supieme 
Brahman* which even gods and sages did not possess ® 

^ , iflo I 41 161, 47 246, eto 

* VyEsa also is identified with Vianu in this passage 

( lit gunr 

S'R I! etc) 

II qy an fj^qi irq^i ^ 

II 

* This statement possibly implicitly ascribes the Vedanta 
Brahma-Sutras to KisnadvaipSyana VySsa 

“ Further, m 62, twenty-five moarnations of Vyasa 

himself aio mentioned possibly with the presumption that Vyasa 
himself, like Vi^nu, was an eternal spirit The incarnations, which 
are all said to have ooourred in various Dvaparayugas, are in order — 
(1) Svajambhuva Mann (who, under Brahman’s oommand, divided 
the Veda into several pairs), (2) PrajHpati, (3) U^anas, (4) Brhaspati, 
(6) Savifr, (6) Mrtyu, (7) Indra, (8) Vasi?(ha, (9) SSrasvata, 
(l0)Tridh5man,(ll)Rsabha (12)Sute]a8, (13) Uharma,(l4) Suoak^us, 
(16) Trayyaruni, (16) Dhananjaya, (17) Krtanjaya, (18) Rtanjaya, 
(19) Bharadvaja, (20) Gautama, (21) Vaca^ravas (22) NarSyana, 
(23) Trnabindu, (24) Valmiki, and (26) Kr?nadvaipayana Vyasa 
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(4) Remarks 

In 111 and 17, the Vyasa incarnihon rinks 
ies|jectively as the ninth and the eighth imong Visnu’a 
ten incarnations In WRo 1 1 and 11 7 it stinds les- 

pectivelj as the seventeenth and the twentieth among Visnu’s 
twenty-two incarnations In most otliei lists Yyasa is not 
lecognised as a majoi ivatara of Visnu 

From the ahove-inentioned details it is ileai that 
the peison lefeiied to by this avatlia is the famous Vyasa 
who is said to be the authoi of the Mahabhaiata and »he 
Puianas and is also, peihaps wiongly, identified with the 
authoi of the Bi ihnia-Sutns, who, at his mothei’s leiiuest, 
is said to have geneiated two sons in the widows of Piinoe 
Vioitraviiya with a view to the continuance ot the laie ot the 
Bbaiatas and who is said to have lendeied gieat help both 
to the Kauiavas and to the Pandavas hj means of his 
counsels, spiiitual guidance, etc Hoy ever, his numeious 
activities aie mentioned in the Mahabhaiata without, in 
most oases, identifying him Avith Visnu ’ 

XIII Dattatefta Incarnation 

(1) Sources 

nftWRer II 48, XlII 2o7, etc, ffNw I 33 41, etc, 
47, ek , srirgyiRf 71, 104, etc , IV 11, 

etc , WRRsrgymr I 3 4, II 7 4, IX 15, etc , etc 

(2) Details 

The above sources give only a few' details about this 
incarnation Dattatieya is usually desciibed as a Biahmana 

(born in the 26th DiSpara as ParfiiSaia’s son) This twenty fifth 
Kr^nadvaipSyana VyHsa is said to have divided and expanded the 
Veda and to have taught and appointed to various functions his five 
disoiples vie , Jaimini, Sumantu, Vai4ampSyana, Paila and Sflta 

’ In being regarded as an moarnation of Vi§nu, VySsa, son 
of a fisherman’s daughter (Matsyagandha, who later on oame to 
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sage, son of Atii and AnasPna I 3 11 says thatYisnu 
became Atn’s son beeanse of a boon won by Anasuya 
II 7 4- says that Visnu siid “ I liave given myself to 
\oii ) ” to Atii who longed foi piogenv and thus 

be in this imai nation c uiio to be designated as Datta I 
41, piiTo 104, etc , w'hioh deseiibe Datntieya as endowed 
with tlic supienie qnaht\ of foigiveness <WT ), say 

that this incainatioii 0 ( tuned at a tune wlien the Vedas, tht 
Piakin as, Yedic iites and the saciiBies had penshed, the 
institution otfoui lastes had been infested Avith chaos, Dhaima 
had shukened, Adhaitiia liad intieased, tiuth had penshed, 
talseliood had suivived and people weie fastly decaying and 
that Dattatieya set nght all these inatteis ' I 41 
fuithei desenhes tins incaination as novel 
gloiious wondeiful snd auspicious (s^) 

The pi eminent event of this incaination is Dattatieya’s 
granting boons to Kaitaviiynijuna, tlie poweiful Haihaya 
icing Pleased at his penances,^ Dattatieya gi anted 
Ksitaviija seveial boons by winch bo became loid of the 
entne eaitli, thousand-aimed, supiemelv poweiful and invin- 
cible in battles, yet nghteous and conveisant m the matteis 
of Dlmnia ^ nmo II 7 4 says that the Vaclus, the 


be called Patyavatl) and, in a way sanour of the Vedas and of 
the Kuru race, seems to bear some faint sirailaiity with the Pish 
incarnation which saved Minii, etc and the Vedas from destruction 
’ He revived the Vedas, the iites and the sacrifices and 
dispelled chaos from the institution of four castes Vtde 

get n ^*1 vtftsqrs \ n 

II i nstr® stfbtHTung 

I fmgiT fl N 1 1 

fg i*? HSTfH'lT II eto ” 

* fRo I 33, eto , say that Ksrtavnya practised severe 
austerities for piopitiatmg Dattatreya foi ten thousand years 

’ 1^0 I 33, fsp^gfo IV 11, eto , also add that one of the boons 
granted Ksrtavlrya that his death would occur at the hands of a 
supreme warrior (like Para^urSma) renowned in the whole world 
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Tliihiyas, etc, piospeied iinmenselv due to tlioii aulc'nt 
dcNOlion to Dattatieya 

71 8 a\s that Dattatieva taught Yo<?a in ill its eight 
is|)etts to Alaika ^no 13 H says tint he uiipaiteil the 
knowledge of AnvIkeilJ (Logit) to Alaika, Pi.ilnada and 
otheis 

j;? 5 io 47 242 sais tint tins nitainitiun otiuned in tlu 
Inst Tieta when even the fouitli put otDliuina iiad penshi'd 
ind tliat JMaikandeya w is A'’isnu’s piiest in tins nn a i nation 

(3) Remarks 

This avataia, whtii intntioned, geneially tomes between 
the Vainana tnd the Paiisnniju intainitions Jn sfH® 71, 
howGsei, it tomes altei the IkuaPuniiia ineai nation and in 
47 jt st inds 1)1 twctii the Vlmina and the Mlndlnta 
Cakiavaiti tin ainatioiis In 47 it tanks fouith among 
Visnii’s total ten irieai imtions and hist among his seven 
human (Manusa) meat nations winch aie said to have octuiied 
due to BhrgiLs tuise In w*io I 3 and 11 7 it tanks 

itspeetively as bi\tli and fonitli among Visnu’s twenty-two 
uitainations 

XIV Mandhata Cakravaeti Incarnation 

Xotabl^ it is onh 47 tint mentions this ineaini- 
tion It sa>s' tint this hfth incaination of Visnu oocuiied 
in the fifteenth Tieta and that Uttamka was Visnn’s pnest in 
this ineaination Ko fuitliei details aie found This inoai- 
nation IS not lecognised as sudi eeen in the lists of Visnu’s 
twenty-two a\ataias given in w*lo 1 3 and II 7 Details of 
king Mandhatl, a devotee of Visnu, aie given in IX b ff , 
et( , w'heto too theie is no indication of Mandhatl being an 
ivataia of Visnu 01 of any othei deiti 

11” 47 243 The avatSra lanks here as Vi§nu’a second 

Manusa avatara 
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XV Hamsa Incarnation 

This lY.itiid has been included in the list ot Visnu’s 
ten incani itioiis given in Rfio Xtl d-tB 'db' wlieie it 
lopldies the Itiiddba mcaiiitition of tlie iiopuldi list 

Tins avtitiid finds no place in the fiist list of Visnu’s 
twenty-two avitai is given in huto i -t hut seems to be indis 
tinctly mentioned is Visnu’s fifteenth av itii a in the second 
list given in nrno 11 7 where Visnu, in the loim of Hamsa 
as explained by coinmentatois, IB said to have affectionately 
impai ted to Xaiada the knowledge of Yoga and Bhsgavata 
philosophy ® 


XVI Pauskaeaka Inoarnaiion 

The desciiption'^ of this meat nation given in ] 

41 26-27, 104 dO-3], etc , is veiy obscure and it is not 
deal as to hoiN to compaie this so-called avataia with othei 
avataias of Visnu The desciiption siys that the Pauskaiaka 
inoaination, eulogised in the Vedas and m the Puranas, 
oocuried when Visnu was sleeping on the wateis of the 
ocean and gods, isis, etc, congiegated (oi weie boin) m the 
well-known Puskaia (a lake oi a lotus) Nothing can be 
said m connection with this so-callod avataia, which m 
both passages stands hist xmong Visnu’s avataias, due to the 
ohscuiitv ot the desciiptions No avataia designated as 
Pauskaraka'^ hnds plue among Visnu’s twenty-two avataias, 
mentioned in ^UTo 1 d and II 7 

’ Vide above footnote 218 

“ •‘gj.zT q: UT§: a-gr^ ^ 

U” («Tno 11 7 19 ) 

' “g?r UTTRFHf^ 1 3^ uf^l- 

j=a?ir II hiicR!! i ii” 

' In H 46 the Boar moarnation is deaoribod as 
gwi In I 41 and Silo 104 the description of the 

Pau^karaka avatsra is immediately followed by the desonption of the 
Varsha incarnation, but the two descriptions seem to allude to two 
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Many of the t\vcnty-Uo avntnias of Yi'^nn nientionod 
in I ^ and II 7 have been dealt with in tlie foicgoino; 
tieatrnent Of the leniaining avntaia'i NTiada and Moluiii 
Tie mentioned onlj in 'RDTo I 3 , Ilayasiias and (I.iiomlia- 
inoLsakaia only in wno IT 7 , and Samtkminia (oi 
Oatiissana), Kapila, Ya]ni foi Snyajfia), Rsahhi, ritliii ind 
Dll invantaii in both 

XYII Naeada Iniaenaiion 
In ^nsTTo 13 8, Niiada, thud incarnation of Visnu, 
18 descnbed as a sage' who ultimately became a Deidisi 
(diYine sage) and piopounded the Siittvata Tantia leading to 
the desti notion ot Kaiinan Niinteious allusions to sage 
Naiada and his xctivities iie unde m the Epics ind the 
Puianas iMtliont, howeve , identitjing him with Yisnn 

XYIIT Mohini Incarnation 
Although the descnption o1 Vibnu’s assuming Molimi 
form 18 found in almost all tlie Puianas® and also m the 
Epics yet it is only I 3 17^ that designates 

Mohini^ as an avataia of Yisnu, lanking tliiitecnth among 
his t\ienty-two aiataias When, due to the chuinmg of 
the Millo Ocean ]ointN by gods and demons, Dhanvantaii 
came up healing the nectai in a pot, the demons, to the 
gods’ disappointment, snatched it away fiom Dhanvaiitaii’s 
hands and later thej began to fight among themselves on the 

distinct mciirnations and not to an identical (vzs , the Vaialn) 
incarnation However, nothing definite can be said on tins point 
’ H I dN fuesiNfiTgs Jia ii 

“ A? <7 , Rc?aio 2oi wr>Io VIII 8 (T , etc 

“ Tide RITo I 18 66 ff , anti Valmllvi’s RamSyana 1 46 42ff 
At both these places, however, Mohini is given as the name not of 
thefoimbutof the mysterious power (MSyit) by means of whioh 
Visnu assumed that form 

' ■at t 

II” 
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point of pnoiity of pni taking of tbe neotai Then Visnu, 
with a view to deluding the demons, assumed the foini of a 
damsel called Moliini whose amoious spoits completely 
enchanted the demons to the effect that they entiusted 
Mohmi with the entite nectai foi its allotment at hei fiee 
will Mohmi then gave away the entue nectai to the gods 
and resumed the oiigmal foiin 

In »rUTo YIIl 12, Yisnu at diva’s lequest is said to 
have again become Mohmi and to have enchanted ^iva to 
an extreme degree In ^ 16, Visnu and othei gods aie 
said to have assumed feminine for ms and then attended on 
Paivati, dunng diva’s absence, for pioteoting hei fiom 
Andhaka and othei demons In none of these and similar 
othei passages, howevei, has such change of foim been 
designated as avatara 01 comae, theie is no vital ])Oint 
which, while justifving the designation in the case of the 
Matsya, Kuima, Vanha and Nrsimha avataras, can logicallv 
lepudiate it in the case of the Mohmi form 

XIX Hatasieas (Horse-headed) or Hayagriva 
(Hoese-neckpd) Incarnation 


(1) Sources 

XII 357, II 7 11, X 40 17, etc , etc 

(2) Details 

HfTo Xll 357 gives details of this incai nation When 
Yisnu was sleeping on the waters about the end of a foimei 
deluge, two demons, viz, Madhu and Kaitablia, who had 
nsen out of two drops of water dropped down bj Yisnu on 
a lotus-petal, saw Brahman ci eating the four Yedas They 
at once rushed forth, seized the Vedas from Biahraan’s 
hands and enteied the Rasa legion m the noith-east ocean 
Then, at Biahroan’s appeal Yisnu woke up and got ready 
for lescumg the Yedas. He changed his foim and became 
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Hayasiias (horae-headed)* by means of his Aisvaiya 
powei Then he enteied the Rasa and made a lend myatic 
sound atti acted by which the demons left off the "Vedas m the 
Rasatala and came instantly to the spot of the sound 
Meanwhile, Haya^uas picked up the Vedas, handed them 
ovei to Bialiman, letuined to his abode and became asleep 
again Subsequently the demons, hnding none at the spot of 
the noise and missing the Vedas at the place wheie they had 
left them, lan to Yisiiu’s abode in the wateis and made 
Visnu awake suspecting him to have stolen the Vedas 
Then in the tight that ensued Visiiu killed® the demons, 
and theiebj gave lelief to Biahman who then set himseli 
fieely to the task of the new eieation Ultimately Visnu 
lesumed his ongmal foim ® 

viTiTo II 7 gives quite difteient details of this 

men I nation Itsa^s that Visnu became Haya^iias in the 

' Vzde desoription of Visnu’s horse-lieaded form given in 
Rlfo XII 367 47 ff tgdiqt II 

^T^fi I f c^T iri ii 

5I5IIS I wiradi ii I 

!iTRT gfi 1 < EfiRFcgsi r *3 ii 

ferft ?r5i?trrHqT 'Bi*w?n' i ii ift^ir 

ii t>v^r i 

R '3 ?9T RS n” 

“ Vi§nu’s achievement of killing Madhu and Kaitabha is 

mentioned m numerous passages m the Bpios (e g , Rffo II 44, eto ) 
and the Puranas where no allusion is made to Visnu becoming 
horse-headed and, m most cases, even to the demons’ stealing 
the Vedas 

" RTno X 40, 17, thus briefly alludes to the ILiyiiluas’ m- 
oarnation — 1 

* “tra Fwra RugiRf. i 

sf^^i^ciTT ll» Although no 

mention is here made of Haya^iras, resouing the Vedas from the 
demons’ hands, yet his association With the Vedas, saciifloSs, eto ,i3 
remarkable even here 
P. 16 
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sacnfire held by BialunaD and that theie his breathings 
became significant v^oids to otheis 

In HrT° XII 347 60^, Visnuto Naiada says that he, 
in the fonn of Haya^iias in the noith-Avest ocean, eats up 
the oblations offeied to him with devotion This statement 
perhaps imphcitlj identifies Hayasiias with the conventional 
eubmaime hie (Vadavanala) that is often descnbed as a 
horse oi a maie (Vadava) and is also at some places^ said 
to be a form of Visnu 
(3) Remarks 

This avatSia lanLs ninth among Visnu’s twenty-two 
incarnations mentioned in who H 7 In some places, the 
incarnation is also teimed as Hayagriva (hoise-necked) 

Tina avatai a beats much alfimty with Visnu’s Mataya 
incarnation The pmpose of both is the lescue of the Vedas 
from the hands of some demon oi demons who had snatched 
ihem away from Brahman Cm lously enough, the name of 
the demon robbing the Vedas fioin Biahman during the 
Matsya avatara is Hayagiiva wheieas in the present case 
the name of the incarnation itself is Hayasiias oi Hayagiiva 

XX Gajendramoksakara Incarnation 
T he myth that Visnu, at the appeal of the elephant-king 
(Gajendia) whose leg had been caught hold of by a ciocodile, 
came speedily on his Qaiuda to the spot, killed the ciocodile 
with his discus and lescued the Gajendia is described in the 
Epics and in the most of the Puianaa This advent of Visnu, 

1 liygir i gp is^f ^ 

Compare HITo XII 3^7 68 

I ^leifriSFl^rf^ ll) where Visnu is said to have 

assumed the Haya^iras form m the north-east ocean 

’ V^de ifio I 40 10 ^g^i i 

TraiHf qql ll)Hglo 70 eto Conti astgfto I 46, etc, 

where the submaime fire is identified with a son of sage Urva and 
not with Vi§nu 
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liowevei, IS designated as an avatara only in H 7, 
15-lb^ which gives it the thiiteenth place among Yismi’s 
twenty-two incai nations Visnu’s coming to the eaitli in 
this case involves neithei change of foim noi any othei item 
usually found in the esse of an avataia and is parallel to 
his numeious simple appeal ances^ on the earth mentioned 
in so many places Hence it is not oleai as to how the 
designation ‘ avataia ’ not applied in those cases is lustified 
in the piesent case 

XXI Sanatkumara or Catussana Incarnation 
In WRo I 3 G,'* wheie it lanks fiist among Visnu’s 
twentj-two inoainations, the incaination, as explained by 
the commentatois, is named as Banatkumaia Visnu was 
boin as a Biahmana boy, ata: , Sanatkumaia, who piactised 
the seveie vow of Eiahmacaiya without breach In wn 
II 7 5,* where it lanks fifth among Visnu’s twenty two 
inoai nations, it is named as Catussana, le, a joint avataia in 
the foim of Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara 
Visnu practised austeiitios with a view to fadlitating 
Hrahman to cieate vaiious Lokas, became Catussana as a 
result of his austeiities and supremely piopounded the 
pimciple of Self that had peiished duimg the deluge of a 
previous Kalpa 

' “^3 ^ >5^ trfiriir ^ I ?n\B- 

II” 

' Eg , I 20 (where Vi§mi personally comes down 

and rescues PrahrSda buned beneath mountains into the ooean), 
etc 

" “R SWT ^ 1 fa? aiJT 

II” 

^ “fRi grr it twiepgairo tr i 

so9iK^55rf^Rsfi)4i<rWR^ RW'miKt gti^ IP’ 
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Bdges ScUiaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkuinara 
appeal in nutneroua otliei places^ wlieie they aie said to 
be Bialniian’s Manasaputias and aie not even implicitly 
identified with Visnu 

XXn Kapila Inoarnaiion 

(1) Sources 

JTfr«tT5T III 106- L07, etc , I U-15 etc , 

IV 4, etc , Huraasuflr I 3 10,11 7 3, III 26 33, IX 8, etc , etc 

(2) Details 

The event geneiaily associated vitli Visnu’s Kapila 
incarnation is the desti notion of Sagaia’s sixty thousand 
sons® King Sagaia ivas holding a hoise-sacriface when 
the saciificnl hoise was lobbed awaj by some one ® 
In then seaich^ Sagaia’s sons ultimately found the 
hoise neai Kapila ’ Suspecting KapiU to bo the horse- 
stealei, they attacked® him but wete all’ killed as soon 

‘ ^ , HTUo HI 15 fl wheie the sages aie said to have 

cursed Jaya and Vijaya, Visnu’s gatekeeper®, who disallowed them 
to enter Vi^nu's abode in Vaikuntha 

“ IV 4 says that Sagara’s sons were of a wioked nature 

and that even previously gods had ootnplnined against them to 
Kapila, Visnii’s inoaination, who assured them that they (vts , 
Sagaia’s sons) shall very soon meet their end 

^ I 14, ^*^0 IV 4, etc , say that an unknown man 
lobbed the hoise and, while being ohased by Sagara’s sons took 
bun into the intenor of the earth IV 4, however, further, 

describes Kapila himself as the horse-stealer MUTo ix 8, eto , say 
that it was India who stole the horse 

^ I 14, ^<5^0 IV 4, etc , say that they dug up the earth 
at Sagara’s ooininand 

‘ Kapila 18 said to be seated or asleep, engrossed m 
meditation 

‘ I 14, however, does not mention their attack on Kapila 
’ tfjo I 14 says that the four, vzz , Barhaketu, Suketu, 
Dharmaratha and Panoajaua survived and the rest died 
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<is the sage looked at them with his slif-htly opened e>es ^ 
Ldtei Sagaia, learning® of his sons’ fate, sent A.nisun\at, 
his giandson, who^ piopitiated Kapila, lecoveied the 
hoiee and got seveial boons^ fioni the sage “ 

The above is the only main event that is associated m 
all w oiks with Kapila, explicitly oi implicitly designated” 
as an avatiia of Visnu Anotliei impoitant event, , the 
piomulgatioii 01 exposition ot the Samkhyi philosophy, is 
attiihuted to him only in the Bhagavata which identifies him 
with the celebiated foundei of the Samkhya system In 

' RfTo III 106, ffc I 14, etc , say that it was the fire of 
Kapila’s eyes that reduced Sagara’s sons to ashes IV 4, 

VT»To IX 8, eto , say that thev were burnt when Kipila looked at 
them, by the fire Lint came out of their own bodies due to their 
extreme fury Hino IX 8 eien lepudntes the charge alleged 
igainst Kapila in other works and makes a strong defence in his 
favour 1 

iin?!. II *1 i qjsn 

msit# JScgqsr q?TriD?3»=qqiKr ii etc ” 

?l|To III 108 says that it was Narada who informed Sagara 
about the incident 

“ In ifio I 14, however, the achievement seems to be 
iltributtd to Pahcajana Sagara’s son, and not to Am^umat 

* IV 4 MPTo IX 8, eto , record is one of the boons that 
Bhiglritha, Am^umat’s giandson, viould bring the river Ganges 
to the eaith from the heaven and would thereby confer salvation 
on Sagara’s deceased sons 

»imo IX 8, eto , say that subsequently Sagara completed 
his sacrifice 

'' All the Puranic passages noted above, and many others, 
explicitly mention Kapila, associated with the destruction of 
Sagaru’s son, as an avatara of Vi^nu In JTlfo III 106-107, he 
seoins to be imphoitly identified with Visiju V-ide his description 
“pgrctiTsI ‘%3iar qrqqqf”, 

5'^Tirr ”, ir wff 

■n ro eto , eto Vide also Valmiki’s Ramayana 

I 40 where this Kapila is explicitly identified with Vignn 
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^TIIO I -} 10,1 11 TS^aad III 23-31, the exposition of 
the 8amkhya system alone is attiibuted to Kapila, Visnu’s 
incai nation, but in IX S'* he is eleaily identifaed 

with the Kapila associited Avith the destruction ofSagaia’s 
sons WHO III 23-33^ desciibes Kapila, Visnu’s incarna- 
tion, as son of Kaidauia and Devahuti DevahUiti, aftoi 
giving biith to nine daughteis deploied hei past exclusive 
enjoyment of worldly and sensual pleasuics and wanted 
to have an enlightened son who would impart to her leal 
knowledge and dispel the gloom of her heait Kaidaraa 
issuied hei that (dod Visnu, -who had pledged himself to 
beiomo his son, would soon be boin of hei to give lelief 
to her mmd Then, in duo tune, Visnu in the foiin of sage 
Kapila was bom to hei Hiahman, Mailci and othei 
sages came to Kaidama’s heinutage on the hanks of 
Sdiasvati to gieet Kaidama on Visnu’s Inith as his son 
Kaidama then tinned a leclusc and Kapila delivOied to 
Devahuti his lettiiies, entitled Samkhjatattvamnaya,* on 
leil and supieme know ledger Devahuti, whose ignorance 
‘ *11*1 I ST*?*! 

II ” 

" ‘ ^grgf*iT i 3;% 

*ElIrH!!irf5f II " 

’ Vide above footnote 
■* Compare RlRo II 7 3 

‘ The lectures are geneially on the lines of the Samkhya 
system But there is a vital cUHeience viz, that they reoogniae 
a God and place him above Prakrti and Purusa As such it is 
the Sesvara Samkhya system as lately developed The Bhaga- 
vadgita strain is also oonspionous throughout— (viife for instance, 
the passages like III 25 22 ff — HI^^T ^ 15IIJ.1 

f*!Tii^n!nFr!i^-^3iei^Fti3rT II ^ST 

qf^r I ^ vpsq 'ft t n) and Bhagavadlhahti 

IS preached throughout The usual twenty-four prmoiples ot 
Sanjkhya are given with the remark that some recognise Kala as 
the twenty-fifth principle 
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was dispelled, gloiified Kapih and wondeied as to how he, 
Supieme Clod as he was, could he home by liei m In i 
wojnb She, m obedience to Kapila’s adviee, pi k tised 

fuitbei penances Ultimately she ittained salvation and 
her body, fieed of woildly sins, became a holy nvei Kipda, 
aftei enlightening Ins niothoi, took hei leave and went oft 
in the noithein (oi noith-east) diioetion wheie the mean 
welcomed him and gave him an abode to live in and wheie 
he, it 18 said, is still living engiossed in Yogic SamSdhi, 
piaised by the Siddhas, the Caianas, the Gandhaivas,, 
the sages, the Apsaiases and the 6iimkliyaeai jas In 
I d 10, Kapila IS desenbed as chief of the Siddhas and to 
have expounded to Asuii theSSinkhja philosophy which, 
though old, had peiishod with the lapse of time 
(3) Remarks 

Although all the sonices mentioned above ic cognise 
Kapila, associated with the destiLiction of Sagaia’s sons, ns 
hn avataia of Visnu, yet he cloes not appeal to have been 
included in any list of Visnu’s ten incarnations In win® 

I d 10 and II 7 3 Kapila, the pronuilgatoi oi piopoundei 
of the Ssmkliya sjstem, lanks l(■'spectlvo]} as fifth and 
thud among Visnu's twetitj-two incarnations 

It has been show n above that while no othei souiee 
seems to attiihute the pioinulgation of the Sainkhja system 
to kapila, recognised as Visnu's avatlia and associated with 
the destiuction of Sagaia’s sons, the Ehagavata alone diiectlj 
associates both the events with an identical Kapila who is 
said to be an incarnation of Yispiu Howevei, ^ainkaracaiya, 
m the couise of Ins lefutation of the Sdmkhya system in 
hiB cominentaiy on Biahmasutra 2 1,^ distinctlv save that 

" Vasudeva is 

given as an alias of Kapila, the destroyer of Sagara’s sons also m 
*T5To III 100 107 ( Vide above footnote ) 
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Kapila to Avhom tiibute is paid m the BhagavadgTta and 
othei celebiated woi ks is identical with Kapila-Vlsudeva 
who destioyed Sagaia’s sons and diffeient fiom Kapila who 
proinulgdted the Slmlvhya system, since it is impossible 
that those woilcs would pay lespectto a system opposed to 
the Yedas Some scholars hold that ^amkaiacaiya professed 
the distinction of Kapila, venerated in the Bhagavadgitl 
and other woiks, fiom Kapila, the pioinulgatoi of the 
Samkhya system, meiely with a view to getting rid of a 
difficulty m his own way But it should not be ignoied 
tiiat the pre-Bhagavata souices mentioned above say nothing 
that goes against Samkaulcarya’s view 

XXIIl Yajna oe Sutajna Tncaenation 
This incaination is mentioned as Yajfia in I 
d 12*, where it ranks seventh among Yisnu's twenty-two 
mcai nations, and as Sujajfia in wn® II 7 2® wheieit 
lanks second among Vismi’s twenty-two incarnations 
Yisnu was born as Yajlia oi Suyaifia, son of Ruci (a celebiat- 
ed Puianic Piajapati) and Akuti He matiied Daksina, 
begot fiom hei as sons Suyauias (oi Yainas) and othei gods 
wdio gave lelief to the afflicted thiee woilds duiing the 
Svayainbhuva age As Yisnu in the foim of Suyajna 
dispelled thiough Ins sons (Suyainns and othei gods) 

the iniseiies of the thiee woilds, he was given the epithet 
Hail by Svayambhuva Manu 

Possibly, it 18 this incaination that IS mentioned as the 
first among Yisnn’s seven incarnations in 5p wheie, 
however, the name of the incarnation is not given and 
Yisnu 18 said to have been bom as a Manasa son of Ruci 
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Pra]apati and Piakrti (not Akuli dimn” tlio Hviv.nnbhuvn 
age) 

XXIV RsARHA iNOARNATtON 
Tina avatara is mentioned m wno I Si H' 11 
7 10,^ V d ff , ete Visnu was hoin as Rsablia, son of 
King Nablu and queen MeiudevI RBabItn, tliongh a piince, 
gave oft all worldly connections, piactised Jadavogacaiya 
and ultimately became Paiainahamaa He viewed all 
woildly things, animate oi inanimate, liigli or low, with a 
unifoim eye and became unconscions even of himself Many 
ordinary peisons aie said to have regarded him as a dullard 
01 a mad-man, but enlightened sages knew his real woik and 
made it then highest ambition to attain, by penances ind 
si'll-contiol, Rsablia’s Parainahamsa state In fact, it is 
said, Rsabha has sliown by his careei a unique and veneiable 
path to the wise In wno V 3 it is said that Rsabha, 
when boin, possessed the natuial physical signs of an 
ay-itaia of Visnu 

In both ] 3 13 and 11 7 10, this ayataia tanks 

as eighth among Visnu’s twonty-two avatlias 

XXV PrThtt Incarnation 

(1) Details 

The stoiy of Prthu, a pious king, along vith that of his 
father Vena, a wicked king, occuis in 10, fRo 14, srgro 

2, I 13,?f?oI 5 6, WRo I 3 U, If 7 9, IV 13—15, 
etc, but lecognition of Prthu as an ayataia of Visnu is 
found distinctly only in WRo 11 3 M, II 7, 9 and lA’’ 13-15 
and indistinctly peihaps in I b 

(a) Vena vas a wicked tyrannous and heteiodox king 
He prohibited the study of the Vedas, the pei forniance of 

F 16 
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the daily and occasional sacnfices, the woiship of gods, etc , 
and forced his subjects, to legaid him alone as Supreme Q-od 
Then Bishmanas and sages, unsuccessful in then attempt to 
move Vena to give up his tyianny and heterodoxy, put him 
to death, by means of then cuise accoidmg to 10, by 

means of then Humkrta (sound of fuiy) according to hhio 
IV 1 3-14 and by means of binding him ovei accoidmg to 
I 5, 81110 2, f^^^o I 13, etc Then, accoidmg to most 
veisions, they chuined out the vaiious paits of Vena’s corpse 
and fiom its thigh and othei lowei paits rose up the 
Nisadas, the Dhivaias and othei infeiior communities, 
wlieieas fiom its light aim lose up Pitlm, a pious king, to 
the satisfaction of the sages and the llialimanas RUie IV 
13-14, howevet, says that the sages, etc , aftei killing Vena 
with Humkrta, went away and Sunitha, Vena’s mothei, 
piesei ved the coipse Latei, when, aftei seveia! yeais, evil 
omens began to occui followed by anaichy, the sages, etc , 
attiibuted the events to the kinglessness They at once took 
Vena’s coipse fiom Sunitha and chuined it out to give use 
fiist to the piogenitor of the Nisada lace and next to a 
couple, vi 0 , Prthu and Aicis, v horn they lecognised to be 
incai nations of Visnu and Laksmi respectively 14^ 

howevei, does not mention the details of the chuining of 
Vena’s body, etc , but says that Prthu was born of Vena ’ 

(6) As was expected, Prthu gave lelief® to the sages, 
Biahmanas md othei pious people He i e-estabhshed 


' The Kurma Purans thioughoufc reads Vena and not Vena 
" HTUo II 7 9 qRfcUfl 

^ ll) says that 

Prthu saved Vena who was falling into hell due to his past wicked- 
ness and to the BrShmana’s curses Contrast this statement with 
the statement in HIRo VII 1 that Vena, unlike ^i^upala, etc , who 
on their death attained salvation and even union with Supreme 
God, was thrown into eternal gloom (Tamaa) due to his hostile 
attitude towards God 
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Dhdrma cind nghteousneas and leinhoduced the sacnfices, 
the worship of gods, the study of the Vedas, etc His 
mam celebiated achievement is that he milked off' the 
eaith that bad assumed the toim of a cow and made hei 
yield hei entiic iiches, medicinal plants, etc , lor the benefit 
of his subjects He is also said to have held seveial 
celebrated saciifices 14 says that in one ol liis 

saciiflces held in honoui of Brahman int) Visnu 

appeared peisonally and granted seveial boons to Pithii 

(2) Remarks 

In wno I S 14 and II 7 9, this avatlia lanks lospeotive- 
ly as ninth and seventh among Visnu's t\\ent\-two lucaina- 
tions 

In 10, 14 (wheie, as noted above, Visnu 

appeals person illy and giants seveni boons to Prllui in a 
saciihce held bj him), sfir® 2, I 1 3, etc , Pi thu is not even 
implicitly called an avatara of Visnu In I 5-6, Prthu 
IS not identified with Visnu in the iniin desciiption, but in 
the concluding veise oi I 6, a line reads — 

fTsfTR!?. i” wheie the words “srgT^if^ ^isrrur^fs’’ may be 
taken to mean Visnu as Nllak.intha explains them Thus 
here we find Prthu to be fainth identified with Visnu The 
Bhagavata passages mentioned above prominently lecognise 
Prthu as an avataia of Visnu and IV 15 even says"^ that 
Prthu possessed distinct natuial signs of Visnu’s discus on his 
light palm and of Visnu’s lotus on his feet by which Brahman 
and other gods lecognised him to be an avataia of Visnu 

Indeed, Vena’s reign seems to afiford sufficient occasion 
for an avatara ot Visnu No avataia, howevei, is said to 
have taken place and the sages, etc , are said to have 

' Vide also VTUo I 3,14 'Tlfe ^ I 

h aJtrarr ii), etc 

’ ‘‘sifiT I firf^ 

^ ci t ^ eesiTUt h ii 
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theinsoKus killed Vena. Even Prtlm does not appeal as an 
civataia of A'lsnu in most sources and it seems that he was 
at a latei stage made an avataia with a view to bunging 
inoic haimony in the tlieoiy of Avatara 

A XVI Dh \NVANTA ai Incarnation 
In MHTo VIII 8, etc , Dhanvantaii, the last gem that 
came up with the nectai fiom the ocean as a lesult of the 
]Oint churning by gods and demons, is sauP to be an 
incarnation of a portion of Visnu The demons snatched away 
fioin his hands the nectai which subsequently Visnu, assum- 
ing Mohini’s toim, lecoveied toi the gods In wruo I d 
17, IJhanvantdii lanks twelfth among Visnu’s twenty-two 
avataias ^uTo H 7 21,^ wheie Dhanvantaii lanks 

sixteenth among Visnu’s twenty two avataias, says that 
Dhanvantaii is, as it wcie, gloiious fame incainato, that even 
(the utterance of) his name instantly dispels the ailments of 
peiBons suffeiing fiom chionic and acute diseases, that he 
has become immoital, that he has obt lined shaie m saciifices 
and that he has pi omulgated the science of longevity 
(Ayuiveda) to the world 

Karma Puiana 51 gives a list ot Visnu’s seven incar- 
nations some of which do not bear a name Of these seven 
incarnations, only the last, viz , the Vamana incaination, is 
common to the lists of Visnu’s incarnations hitheito dealt 
with The lemaining si\ incai nations with then brief 
desciiptions aie in oidei as follows 

XXVII An Unnamed Avatara'’ 

Visnu duiing the Svayambhuva age was boin as a 
Manasa son of Ruci Piajapati and Piakiti This incarnation 

’ ^ NT*I5r gir I !T5TlN^«lV 

11” Vide XXIII above 
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IB ijosbihly identual -with the Kuyaifia iin.a! nation dealt -with 
above No details, liowevei, aie iiientionod heie 

XXVllI An Unnamld Avataba' 

Uuiing the Svaioeisa age, Visnu, along with tlie gods 
called Tusitas, was hoin of Tusita No inoic details aie 
mentioned here 


XXIX Saiya Inoarna'iion^ 

]Juiing the Uttama age, Visnn, the enibodiii/ont ot Satya 
(Tiuth), was, along with the Satyas,® bom as Satya, son ot 
Satya No moie details aie given It may bethatheieis 
an allusion to the Satyanliayana toiin ot Visnu about whith 
so many myths aie cuiient and which although not possibly 
traceable in eailiei Puianas, appeals to have become the 
most populai deity ot occasional woiship among all classes 
ot people in India 

XXX Haki Incarnation'' 

Duiing the Tamasa ago, Visnu along with the gods 
called Hans, was bom as Han, son of Harya No rnoie 
details aie given 

XXXI Manasa Incarnation® 

Duiing the Kaivata age, Visnu, along with the gods 
tailed Manasas, was bom as Manasa, son ot Samkalpa No 
more details are mentioned 


u” 

’ tis i w’Rfgl 

II” 

’ Possibly, this is a particular class of gods 
" %5( ii” 

II” 
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XXXlI Vaikuntha Incarnation' 

L)uiing the Caksusa age Visnu, along with the gods 
called Vaikunthas, was bom as Vaikuntha, son of Yikuntha 
No nioio details aie given Vet possibly this ituainahon 
may be traced to earliei hteiatuie The Deity of the hymns 
X 17 as well as the Deity and the seei of the hymns 
X 48 — 50 of the Rgveda Samlnta is Vaikuntha India 
Brhaddevata VII 49 — 60^ gives a myth about the oiigin 
of this Vaikuntha India Vikuntha, a demoness, piactised 
severe austeiities with a view to getting a son of Indra’s 
achie\ement8 and meiits aud was gianted many boons 
by Piajapati Howevei, India, not liking the biith of 
an equal among his enemies and with a view to enabling 
himself to kill the demons, was himself boin to Vikuntha 
to be called Vaikuntha India This myth may be tlie geim 
of Visnu’s Vaikuntha incainition mentioned in f 51 
Among a few othei incarnations of Visnu incidentally 
mentioned in the souices, only the Pr^nigaibha inoai nation 
briefly alluded to in wno X 3 deseives tieatment heie 

XXXIII Pbsnig \RBHA Incarnation 
When Krsna was born to DevakI in his supieme foim, 
he naiiated to Devald his birth as Prsnigaibha In a 
previous cieation, Prsm** and Sntapas Piajapati, who weie 
ardently devoted to Visnu, piactised penances for twelve 
thousand yeais When Visnu manifested himself and asked 
them to select a boon, they, oveipo-wered as they were by 

1 %ir5 I 31^ Uf 

II” 

“ ’flu ’amg i ^ gg- 

iTiq II 51^ Dieit- 

II etc” Vaikuntha Indra’s achievements are detailed in 
subsequent lines 

^ The Vedio Pi^m, desonbed as the mother of Maruts, etc , 
may be the germ of this Prfei 
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Majn, did not choose salvation but elected to have a bon 
like Visnu hini«elf Visnu, failing to find Ins own paiallel, 
himself became their son, vtz , Pr^nigarbha Later Prsni ,ind 
Sutapas weie boin as Aditi and Kasyapa when Yisnii apam 
became then son, tnz , Vamana Finally, the paients weie 
again boin as Dovaki and Yasudeva and Yisnu again 
became then son, vtz , Kisiia Krsn i at Ins bnth manifested 
his supieme form to DevakT with a view to making hei lo- 
collect that m the pievioiis existences he was bom to liei as 
Pr^nigaibha and Yamana Krananow granted salvation to 
DevakT and Yasudeva aftei then piesent existence No 
events of the Pr4nigaibha incarnation aie mentioned 

Othei incarnations of Yisnu \i Inch me found at some 
places in slight allusions* cannot be tieated lieii' because 
thev do not beai much significinte ind because thev aie too 
niimeious to be exhausted 

Although the feature of incai nation is attributed with 
exceptional piedominanco to Yisnu, geneially legaided is 
Supieme God, yet most other gods and goddesses as well 
as many sagos, demons, etc , etc , aie occasionally alluded 
as incarnating themselves on the eaitli for various leasons 
Of these only God Siva and Goddess I^anl seem, from various 
allusions m the souices, to be moie impoitant and deserve 
a biief treatment 

3 INCARNATIONS OF SIYA 

^iva, like Yisnu, appeals to be an oiigmal supreme god 
whose paientage is never alluded to Yet he is sometimes 
said to have been “bom” oi to have “incarnated ’’ himself 
dunng vauous cieatioiis Thus in 7, he is said to have 
been bom fiom Biahraan’a forehead, dunng the couise of 
the cieation subsequent to Boat -God’s raising up the earth, 
and furthei to have cieated, at Hiabman’s lequost, the 
Rudias, the Kapardins, etc In 9, Brahman is said to 

^ E g , ^0 14 where Sllta oaljs himself an avatara of Vi?nu 
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have become Yisnu’s son, 6iva to have become Biahman’s 
aon and Visnu to have become diva’s aon ' Fuither, in 
1 1 , 6iva IS said to have come out of the mouth of Biahman 
who was piactiBing penances ^iva is then said to have 
split himself into two poitions, viz , the masculine and the 
feminine Heisfuithci said to have divided his masculine 
portion into eleven Tludras (called Kapali4a, etc ) and his 
feminine poition into foui kinds of ^aktis (called Laksmi, 
etc) desciibed as Stmrnya, A.saumya, ^anta and A^anta 

In 30, Vyasa to Arjuna says that ^iva shall incai- 
nate himself on the earth duiing the Kali age with a view 
to the welfare of las devotees, that he shall le-establish the 
^lauta and Smaita cieeds, that he shall impart to his 
disciples the knowledge of the supieme principle called 
Brahman which is the quintessence of the entiio Vedanta 
and that he shall piopound to them the Blnimas pi escribed 
by the Vedas ’ In this desciiption may be an implicit 
allusion to tue populai belief of Samkaiacaiya being an 
avatara of ^iva 

Many avataias of 6iva have been distinctly mentioned 
in the Kiirma Puiana In 19, ^uka, son of Vyisa, is 
called an avatara of Siva ® Furthei, m fJTo b3, diva’s 
twenty-eight avataras are mentioned which are in oidei as 
follows — (1) Sutaia, (2) Madana, (3) Siihotia, (I) Kam- 
kana, (5) Lokaksi (6) Yogindia, (7) Jaigisavya, (8) Dadhi- 
vaha, (9) IJsabha, (10) Bhrgu, (11) Ugia, (12) Atisama, 
(13) Valin, (14) Gautama, (15) Vedadaisin, (16) Gokarna, 
(17) Guhavasa, (18) ^ikhandadhrk, (19) Yajamalin, 
(20) Attahasa, (21) Daruka, (22) Lamgahn, (23) Mahay ima, 

etc ” 

“ “ I eg; wrq qm 

It may be noted that Para^ara, Vyasa’s father, is here 
said to have begot Vyttsa after propitiating 6iva 
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(24) Mum, (25) Dinddiiiumliavaia, (2b) Sahisnu, (27) Soma 
HUiman and (28) Nakuli^vaia All these avataias aio said to 
have occm led m vaiious Kahyugas Foui Brahinanas, ms , 
Sveta, ^vetasikha, 6veta6va and ^vetalohita, descnhedas very 
Icained and sanctifying,^ are said to have been hoin witli 6ivn 
in eveiy incarnation as his disciples with a view to the Biali- 
nnnas’ wclfaie and to the establishment of the Vodic cieed 
P\iithei details of these iiicai nations aio almost msignihcant 
A^iiabhadia, whom ^iva cuated® foi de&tioying Daksa’s 
saciifico, does not appear to have been designated as an 
ivdtara of 6m Some othei incai nations'* as w'ell as nieie 
descents^ on tin caith of 6ivi aie mentioned at some 
pliues, blit it IS not possible heie to exhaust them 

4 INCARNATIONS OF ISANI 

1 1 seems to ideiitifiy Wani wntli the feminine portion 
of Siva’s oiigmal foim liani divided heiself into 6akti8 
mentioned above and then, at Hiahman’s lequest, was born 
as Satl, daughtei of Oaksa Mamed to 6iva by bei fathei 
she furthei at the saciihce held by Daksa, killed herself, 
pained at 6iva’s humiliation at Dak^a’s hands Subsequently 
she, pleased at Himavat’s penances, was bom as Parvati, 
daughter of Himavat and Mein At hei own lequest 
Himavat married hei to Siva 


* ‘ . siTgnirr ^'Trtnr i %qr thPfmq. ii 

t ii ^ atsmir i 

* VideH-^o 72, #0 15, agio 37, MTRo IV 5, etc 

^ Bg, V^de I 54, where A^vatlhSimm is desorihetl ns 
an avatara of 6iva 

" Bg, Vtde 16 , l ?fiwt 

Rtgt R5 11” 

P 17 
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5 INCARNATIONS OF OTHER HODS, SAGES, 
DEMONS, ETC 

It IS impossible here even to allude briefly to the numerous 
incai nations of other gods, sages, demons, etc , mentioned 
m the Epics and the Pm anas Hfio I , ff^o I 53-54, 
etc , give a veiy long list of gods, sages, demons and 
others who were bom on the eaith in human foims 
during the Kisna Incarnation Numeious other incarna- 
tions of other gods, etc.aie also mentioned in numerous 
incidental allusions m these woiKs * 


^ The twenty-five moarnations of Vyasa. the Martaada 
Inoaraation of Silrya, the Jina Inoarnation of Brhaspati, etc , have 
been moidentally noted above Vtde for other similar oases, 
14 (where AcohodS's births as Satyavatl and AstakH are 
mentioned), 61 (where Agastya is identified with Agm and MtCruta), 
^^0 14, (where Dak§a is said to have been born as Fraoetasa), 
siHoTli'ft^o V I and Ht*To X 86 (where Devaki’s first sis sons 
are identified with Sadgarbhas), IV 14 ff and HTUo VII.1 
(where Jaya and Vijaya are identified with HiranSykga and Hira- 
nyakadipu, Havana and Kambhakama, Si^upala and Dantavaktra at 
different stages), eto,, etc 
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RELATIONS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
WITH THE NAWAB WAZIRS OF OUDH, 1798-1805 


SURBSH CHANDRA MM’HUR, MA 
Research Scholar, Htston/ Depcntment Thnvetstiy of Allahabad 

I 

rho accession of Nawab Saaclat Ah Khan on the musiiucl 
of Onrlh inaiks a gieat and i fundamental change m the 
politics of the day md hencetoith a giowing influence of the 
East India Compiny in the affaiis of Oudh is the most lemaik- 
able foatuie It was on 31M Januny, 1708, that Wizii Ah 
who was placed it the musmid aftei the death of Nawib 
Asafuddaulah, having been lemoved horn the musmid,^ 
Nawab Saadat Ah Khan was appointed N.iwab Vazii oi 
Oudh The Kct was accomplished at Benares thiougli the 
agency of Mr Clieity who announced this doiision to 
Saadat Ah Khan and piesented him a dialt treaty foi accept- 
ance The substame of the treaty^ luns as follows — 

Utide 1 — Itgunanteed that the amity and hiendship 
between the conti.uting paities shall be peipetual and that 
the tiiends and enemies of both shall he treated as such 

At fide 2 — It laid down that the East India Company 
was bound to defend the dominions of Nawab Saadat Ah 
Khan against all enemies “And with a view to fulfil this 
engagement and at the same time pi ovule for the piofection 
of then own dominions the English Company having largely 
established there militiiy establishment, by the addition of 
new levied legiments, both of infantry and cavalry, the Nawab 
Saadat Ah Khan, in consequence thereof agrees, in addition 

* Wazir All was removed from the musnud due to (a) his 
low birth (Tafizihul Ghafilm, by Abu Talib, p 108), (h) dangerous 
oharaoter— (Life of Lord Teignraouth, p 439) 

“ Treaties and Engagements, Aitobjson, Vol I, pp 118-120 
183 
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to the annual subsidy paid by the late Nawab Asafuddaula to 
the English Company, being 56, 77, 638 rupees, to pay in 
peipetuity the fuithei sum of 19,22, 362 rupees making al- 
togethei the sum of seventy-six likhs of lupees ” 

A') tide 3 — The subsidy was to commence from the 21st 
January, 1798, the date of the Nawab’s accession, ‘ and the 
said Nawab engages that it shill be punctually dischaiged, 
month by month as it becomes due ' 

The articles fouith, fifth and sixth laid down that theairears 
due on foimei engagements shall be paid up at once and 
fuithei that an allowance of one lakh and fifty thousand lupees 
shall be paid to Wazii Ah, while the stipends to the Begums 
at Benaies and Fauukbabad foirued a part of the subsidy of 
seventy-six lakhs of lupees 

The seventh aidcle of the tieaty was iinpoitant inasmuch 
as it laid down that ‘The Go\einoi-Geneial Sii John Shoie 
Baronet on the p u t of the East India Company agiees that 
the English forces maintained in the countiy of Oudh for 
its defence, shall nevei consist of less than ten thousand men, 
including Europeans and natives, cavahy, infantiy and artil- 
lery And if at any time it should become necessary to 
augment the troops of the Company in Oude beyond the 
number of thirteen thousand men including Euiopean and 
natives, infantry, cavalry and aitillery, the Nawab Saadat Ah 
Kh<in agrees to pay the actual diflference occasioned by the 
excess above the numbei, and in the same manner if the 
troops of the Company fiom any necessity, should be less 
than eight thousand men, including infantiy, cavalry, artillery, 
natives and Euiopeans, a deduction shall be made from the 
annual stipend of seventy-six lakhs of rupees, equal to the 
actual difference of men below the specified numbei 

Aihde 8 — It meant that Saadat Ah Khan agreed to 
pay the foi tress of Allahabad to the Company and that the 


* Treaties and Engagements, etc , Aitohison, Vol I, p 119 
“ Ibtd, Vol I, p 119 
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Company shall be answeiable to the Nawih for the income 
of the Ghats 

A) tide 9 — In case the cantonments at Fitehgiih and 
Cawnpoie weie found unsuitable they could be shifted to othoi 
places on the expenses of the Nawab 

A) tide 10 — The Nawab ngieed to piy asmn of twelve 
hkhs of rupees to the Comp my foi having pi iced him on 
the musnud 

The eleventh aiticle of the tieaty again has an impoilani 
bearing considenng the future course of events It laid down 
that ‘if contraiy to the sincere intentions and exertions of the 
said Nawab the payment of the hd shall fall into aiieai'^ 
the said Nawab Saadat Ah Kh in engages ind pi onuses that 
he will then give such security to the Company toi the discharge 
of the existing an ears, and the futuie regular payment of the 
as shall be deemed satislactoiy The twelfth ai tide of 
the treaty aimed at an attempt to be made for curtailment ol 
the superfluous chaiges of the public establishments of the 
Nawab The thnteenth article of the tieaty, howevei, again 
pointed out that ‘As the political mteiests of Niwab Sandal 
Ah Khan and the English aie the same, it is expedient that 
all coiiespondence between the Nawab Saadat Ah Khan and 
any foieign power oi state shall be catued on with the know- 
ledge and the eoncuiience of the Company , and the Nawab 
Saadat Ah Khan agrees and promises that no correspondence 
central y to the tenor of this article shall be earned on by 
him The rest of the ai tides of the tieaty weie aimed u a 
total extiipation of all the Euiopeans (excepting the Com- 
pany’s officials) from the state and a desiie foi the mainten- 
ance and giving foi ce to the commercial tieaty ‘The tieaty 
contained no provision foi the good goveinment of the prov- 
ince, and except ioi the look of the thing, the omission was 


’ Treaties and Engagements, etc , Aitohison, Vol I, p 121. 
’ /6td,p 121 
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not perhaps undei all the cucurastances of ranch conse 
quence It is not difficult to find out that the tienty lesembled 
more a dictation fiom a higher to a suboidinate power The 
ai tide thirteen of the tieaty cleaily indicates that the Nawab 
was definitely relegated to a subordinate position with lefeiencc 
to the Company The bait of getting the musnud of Oudh 
was perhaps too alluiing foi Nawrb Siadat Ah Khan to 
have evei thought of the terms of the tieaty which weie agieed 
to in toto Thus, the Nawab at the very threshold of his 
official cateei was saddled with certain clisibihties which he 
.iccepted without demui 

The tieaty having been concluded it was on the' 
25th March, 1798, that Su John Shore left the shoies of India 
Sir Aluied Clarke the Corurnandei m-Chief acted as the Goveinor- 
Geneial till 17th May, 1798, when Earl of Moinmgton arnved 
at Calcutta as the Governor -Genet al of India 

It will be well at this otage to study the situation as 
Loid Moinington found when he came to India as the political 
situation was in a large meisuie lesponsrble for the future 
trend of the policy followed by the Govei not -General specially 
with lefeience to Oudh The ‘ Zaman Shah menace ’ was one 
which hovel ed foi a pietty long time and was asouiee of some 
botheration to the pieceding Govei nor -General Sir John 
Shore, no less to the Earl of Moinington The forecast ol 
Sir John Shote regarding the invasion of Zaman Shah at the 
time of his departure is at best a statement of a proposition 
of which he was himself not sure He only mentions “Whe- 
ther Zaman Shah will evei invade Hindustan is a mattoi of 
doubtful speculation It will be therefoie just in the fitness 
of things to trace in biief outline the events which weie 
responsible for the threatened invasion of Zaman Shah and 
the hopes and feais entertained by the East India Company 


^ tiaiden of India, Irwm, p 102 

* Despatch to Bari of Mornmgton, by Sn J Shore, dated the 
7th March, 1798 
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The event 19 all the moiG impoitant as it loimed the coinei- 
stone of the entiie supeistiuctme of the policy pm sued by the 
Bail of Mornington towards the Kingdom of Oudh At the 
death of Timui Shah the lulei of Afghanistan, Zaman Shah, 
the fifth son of Timui Shah, ascended the thione on the 
23rd May, 1797 At this time the teiiitoiy in his possession 
‘compiehended the pimcipahties of Cashmeie, Lahoie, 
Peshawar, Kabul, Balkh, Khulm, Kandhat, Multan and 
Pleiat, those of Khelat, as well as Peisian Khoiassan acknow- 
ledged him as suzeiain’^ Having established himself on the 
throne of Kabul Zaman Shah appeals to have deteimined 
on an invasion of India, a measuie to which he was stimulated 
by Mirza Ashun Bakht a piince of the loyal family of Delhi 
who had fled to Cabool in Timm’s leign as well as by 
ambassadois who aiiived about this time fiom Tippoo Sultan 
and who had made gieat pecuniaiy offeis to the king on 
condition that he should attack the Biitish’® Elphinstone 
thioughout in the couise of his book makes mention of the 
fact that Zaman Shah had rin infatuation foi the conquest of 
India and whenever he found time he thought of this con- 
quest Even in the yeai 1793 accoiding to him Zaman Shah 
had a mind to invade India and the main purpose seems to 
be to defeat the Mahrattas and to leinstate Shah Alam on the 
thione of Delhi In the year 1794 Zaman Shah collected a 
force to pioceed to Peshawai with a view to invade India 
He was, howevei, disturbed by the action of his bi other Huma- 
yun who coveted his thione. All the historians are agreed 
that the first invasion of Zaman Shah of the Punjab commenc- 
ed at the close of 1795 He marched up to Hasan Abdal 
Q P Tate, the authoi of The Kingdom of Afghanistan, gives 
a number of antecedent causes which must have ultimately 

’ History of Afghans, by J P Pernei, translated by W Jesse, 

p 108 

“ An Account of the Kingdom of Oabul and Its Depeodenoies, 
by Elphinstone, Vol II, p 308 
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led Zaman Shah to arrive at this decision to invade India in 
the yeai 1795'“ At this place (Peshawai) he gave audience 
to the Vakils of Muzaffai Khan Sadozai, Nazim of Multan, 
and of Bhawal Khan, ruler of Bhawalpui ” ^ ‘An embassy 
also airived fiom the wazii of the Badshah of Faiang ® 
Shah Zaman also sent off me'isengeis to Shah Alam, Emperoi 
of Hindustan, fiom Peshawar’ The king had been, however, 
for a week only at Hasan Abdal that he received the intelli- 
gence of the invasion of the west of Khorassan by Agha 
Muhammad Khan Ku]]ur, King of Persia, this attack detei- 
mined him to immediately return to the defence of his domi- 
nions He arnved at Peshawar on January 3, 179G, accoiding 
to Elphinstone’s calculations Evidence is not wanting which 
goes to prove that the schemes of Zaman Shah were encoui ag- 
ed and even supported by the various luleis of India On the 
26th October, 1794, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, the Bohilla 
usurper m Rohilkhand, was defeated by the British force 
undei Sii Ralph Abeiciombie and in the year 1795 he 
crossed the Punjab evidently with a view to induce Shah 
Zaman to mteivene on his behalf * Abu Talib the wiitei of 
Tafiz%]iul Ghafilin oi H^sto^y of Asafuddaula also points out 
that after performing the pilgrimage Ghukm Muhammad Khan 
had a mind to join the king of Persia, Zaman Shah It 
is also clear that Nawab Asafuddaula of Oudh also was 
inclined towards the king of Afghans and he also despatch- 
ed an agent at the same time to the court of Sadozai ® 


’ The Kingdom of Afghanistan, by G P Tate, Chapter XI, 

p 96 

* Ihid , Chapter XI, p 96 

* Blphmstone’s Cabul, Introduction, Vol I p 66 

* Mirat-i-Abbasi oi History of Bhawalpur 

* Mirat-i-Abbasi or History of Bhawalpur Tafizihul-Ghafllm 
‘when the rumour of Shah Abdah's approaoh was current news 
reached Oaloutta of intention on the part of Jhao Lai to join the 
Abdah ’ 
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The Pei Sian histoiy ‘Taiikh-i-Salatm’ dealing with histoiy 
of the kings of Afghanistin is quite ex;pliut on this point 
and suggests that Zaman Shah had even eoiiespondence 
with Shah Alam at Delhi At one place he wiites 

Oyi ^ ^ x~\M ’ 

- ^Uaa. I ^ ^JM^ (]y.A j 

U"/^ tX*-=*l ^JLia-L« L {jyl*st> so|^^ I ^1-^3 
ijj.f f') ^ ^ xJ JL:£Vjo jO ^a*a»A jLfciU 

Ju.*>U \j^y^ yi jly" tX-<wa->li> D StV^u xd ^ ‘^j-s 

sL*/ 0^ !!l>^ J jl XAifc.|tXjl Lp I J (JMjWi’ xJj.^ ^ 
JIiXjI (.>****• U^'*^ 

SOt^^ (Jj.jL*S6 JU.<m:^Uw ij^®*’ 

xs tX:> AJ^Cj 1^ 

|v)Le sLw L:0 o| “■ Jhu/^1 Jjli' 

xS' sL^OU (Jj 

Sl>|^l SOl^^ s5' ,J«WU (Jj,^ iXjLaJ 

yCxs. )^ (.^a. y (>y(> jUtXo J 

— ^8(jyS^ ^L;D(\i 5 i»jAa-)y« 
The above passage expressly mentions the fact that 
Shah Zaman leceived a number of invitations and messages 
fiom Shah Alam in order to help him for the reinstatement 
on the throne of Delhi Again, hiving settled his affaiis in 
the western fiont Zaman Shah collected a large army of 1 50,000 
Duranis horse and after crossing the Indus by a budge at 
the Indus entered Lahore on the 1st of January, 1797 Again, 
we find that the original idea of Zaman Shah to offer help to 
the needy Shah Alam seems to have been dropped Tlie leason 
of It was the attack and revolt of hia biothei Mahmud ^ 
The fact has been referred to in Taiikh-i-Salatm 


' Tankh-i-Salatin, p 166 
^ Elphmstone’s Catiul 
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(joJlyi j sT sLwiib 

^Isadu^s j.^Lc »>b (>^4.^ ifX,i]yj ^ jL»<>-o |^jot 

^ ^ (X^ S'^jS' ^***-9 sLiuAb ItX.^ iw*.***! 

In this connection it might be noted that Zaman Shah 
was lelated to Shah Alam and hence the invitations of Shah 
Alam could have a force diflfeient from otheis in efficacy and 
acceptability ® This invasion is important also from anothei 
point of view It enables us to lealise as to how far the 
resistance which these invaders met at the hands of Sikha 
was efifective enough to check then fuithei inioads The aiea 
between Oudh and the teintoiies of Zaman Shah was mainly 
inhribited by the Sikhs ‘The confederacy of Sikh chieftains 
oflfeied no opposition to the advance of the Afghan hordes’® 
The mvadei s followed the policy of winning ovei and conciliat- 
ing the Sikhs of the place as Cunningham puts it ‘ to rendei 
his visionary supiemacy an agieeable buiden ’ Several Sikh 
chiefs joined him but the pi oceedings ot his biothei Mahmud 
lecalled him befoie he bad time to make any further pi ogress 
But the Sikhs weie peibaps less dismayed than the beaten 
Maluattas and the ill-infoi med English Tarikh-i-Salatm points 
out that as soon as he enteied Lahoie y ol^Lb ,jlXu« 
He, howevei, betoie he went back sent expeditions against 
the Sikhs of the Manja and Amaiikot Sahib Singh 
was made to submit In fact the stay of Shah Zaman 
was of a very shoit duiation and the Sikhs being in a 
close touch with the atfaiis of Afghanistan could undei 
stand the situation well They evidently did not attach 
much impoitance to the invasions of Shah Zaman piob- 
ably because they weie confident that the disiuptions in 

' Tarikh-i-Salatin, p 166. 

Franoklm, Shah Alam, Appendix IV, p 260 Elegy by 
Shah Alam 

*j*> *jt» li ja(> * ij-i* ■>)!* 

^ Kingdom ot Afghanistan, G P Tate, p 104 
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his western fiontiei would not affoid him any oppoitimity to 
puisue lus Indian conquests with singleness of’ pm poses and 
tenacity of will The account of the vaiious invasions of 
Shall Zaman befoie the ariival of Eail of Moinington leaves no 
loom foi doubt that they weie not merely laids foi collecting the 
rebel chiefs oi foi enjoining gieatei administiative efliciency 
m his own dominions They cleaily had an iiltoiioi object 
in view, of defeating the Mahiattas and lemstating Shah Alam 
on the thione of Delhi 

The Mahrattas were anothei impoitant powei which cannot 
be easily ignoied in any attempt at consideiation of the political 
situation of that time They weie in the beginning of tlie 
centuiy the most poweiful nation of India and had then 
cnppled and subveited toi all piactical pm poses the Muham- 
madan powei in the noithern India The battle of Panipat 
(1761) had, howevei, dealt a seveie blow on the Mahiatta 
powei, yet the rise of Mahadaji Sindiah maiked an epoch 
in the Mahratta histoiy, and he ‘ bestrides like a colossus 
foi two decades” With the tieaty of Salbye the 
position of this Mahiatta leader was laised fiom that 
oi decline to aggiandisement The entne leign of Mahadaji 
Sindiah was maiked by a continuous stiuggle against 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Roliillas who became his mvetei- 
ate foes , and at the time of his death the Rajputs weie his 
lueconcilable enemies, the Sikhs weie unfriendly to him while 
the Rohillas weie smarting undei the old wrongs and defeat ^ 
By the yeai 1785 Mahadaji had masteied Agra and by the 
same time he had coalesced with the confedeiate Sikhs to the 
effect that of all then joint conquests on eithei side of the 
Jumna he should have two-thirds and the Khalsa shall have 
the lemaincler ® This scheme, however, could not materialise 
due to the incident which culminated in the blindness of Shah 

’ Pall of the Mughal Htnpire, Saikar, Foreword 

“ History of Mahrattas, Grant Duff 

^ Indian Tracts, Biowne, Vol II, p 29 
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Alaru m 1788 This affair entiiely changed the conditions 
and the Sikhs found themselves merely as dependents oi ser- 
vants of the Mahiattas ^ During the comse of the ten yeais 
three invasions weie diiected against the Sikhs at Patiala 
Geneial Peiron succeeded De Boigne as the commander of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia’s laigest foice in the yeai 1797 The 
systematic plan of Pei ion would have enabled him to carry 
his arms up to Lahoie had not Daulat Kao’s influence been 
endangeied by the piesenceof Holkai and Perron’s own purpose 
defeated by the hostility of George Thomas,® a fiee lance who 
had established himself theie Geoige Thomas was helped by 
Holkai and supported by Lackwa Dada and other Mahrattas 
who enteitained a jealousy of the Fiench Commandment ® 

In relation to the British people, howevei, th Sikhs fiist 
of all attracted notice in the year 1784 They weie by that 
time molesting the Nawab Waziis of Oudh. But the Sikhs 
‘ had learnt to dread otheis as well as to be the cause of a feai ’ 
Shortly afterwaids the Biitish Resident was asked to entei 
into a defensive alliance against the Mahrattas The Biitish 
people latei also accepted the sei vices oi 40,000 Sikh house- 
men who posted themselves neai Delhi to watch the motions 
of Sindhia * 

The dominant note of the political situation was the 
geneial feeling of hostility of all the powers agamst Daulat Rao 
Sindhia The Rajputs and Sikhs weie nuismg then age-long 
prejudices and even giievances , Peiion had become viitually 
independent of Sindhia, Holkai was openly hostile and 
inimical towards Sindhia, while tlie English had not so far 
followed any consistent policy foi or against the Mahiatta 
lulei The designs of Zaman Shah as have already been 

' History of Sikhs, Ouimmgham, p 121 
“ ‘ A Free Lance from Tippeiary ’ m * Stiangers Within the 
Gates, ■’ by G Pesting 

" Pranoklin, Life of George Thomas, pp 1, 79, 107, etc 
■* Auber, Rise and Progress of British Power m India, 
Vol II, pp 26-27 
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tiace the exact comse of policy ever since From the geneial 
tenoi of the policy which he followed m India it can haidly 
be doubted that he came to India fully piepossessed legaiding 
certain matteis ‘Schooled in European systems of policy, he 
was stiongly pi epossessed in fa voui of defensive alliances 
The various letters which he despatched to the Seciet Commit- 
tee of the Hon’ble Couit of Diiectors and the Eight Hon’ble 
Heniy Dundas while he was at the Cape of Good Hope 
undoubtedly piove the suspicion to be coriect “The inclina- 
tion of my opinion at present rathei leads me to think, that 
a general defensive alliance between all the existing powers 
of Hindustan (Tippoo peihaps alone excepted) against the expect- 
ed invasion of Zeman Shah would be the best At anothei 
place also in his letter to Heniy Dundas dated 25th Februaiy, 
1798, he mentions his apprehensions legaiding Zaman Shah ® 
In all the letters he expresses his gieat concern of the kingdom 
of Oudh due to the contemplated invasion of Shah Zaman, and 
while yet at the Cape of Good Hope he says, “ I cannot consider 
the idea of the invasion of Zeman Shah as a mere visional y 
danger ” The appiaisement of the danger of Zaman Shah 
which he so much talks of may be correct and piobably 
was conect in view of the dangers to the state of Oudh, but 
the persistence of this fear even when the danger had dis- 
appeared IS certainly a proof of his prepossessions legarding 
the matter Throughout his entire transactions with the State 
of Oudh the real and latei, even the supposed danger from 
Shah Zaman had been made too much of perhaps for the 
furtherance of the ends in view 

Thus as he aiiived on the shores of India on the 17th 
May, 1798, he was face to face with a critical situation of 
which he had formed his own estimate based on the perusal 
of the official correspondence between his predecessor and the 

* Life of Lord Teignmouth, p 480 

“ Despatches of Lord Wellesley, Vol I, p 12 

® Ibid , Vol I, p 16 
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authonties in England Moie impoitant affauq, howevei, ui 
the south attracted his attention and the actual mteifeience 
in the affairs of Oudh did not begin till the arch-enemy of the 
Britisheis in the south (Tipu) was completely reduced 
Even while busy in the south, his deep concern regaiding the 
threatened attack fiom Zaman Shah and htei the bad condition 
of the Nawab’s aimy rilways engaged his attention and he 
was never tiied of giving due mstiuctions to the Resident and 
men in power in the north for then peisuance The danger 
from Zaman Shah was all the moie emphasised when the 
Goveinoi -General and the Nawab Wazii of Oudh leceived 
fuithei communications from him asking them for help 
and assistance in the objects he had in view ^ The 
infoimation which the Goveinoi-Geneial had, as has been 
pieviously pointed out, was veij' vague and disjointed ® Shah 
Zaman had cieated an alarm by coming up to Lahore aftei 
crossing the Indus at Attock Eail Mornington, therefore, 
seiiously consideied the impel ative need of meeting the threa- 
tened invasion by means of defensive alliances by allying 
himself with the Mahrattas, Sikhs and the Rajputs The 
moment he leceived the letteis fiom Zaman Shah we find him 
communicating with Daulat Rao Suidhia emphasising the 
expiess necessity of his le,ivmg the southein theatre of his 
activities and coming to the noith ® The entiie coriespond- 
ence is clear on this point that the Governor-General 
strained his neives in cariying thiough his policy but Daulat 

* Letter of Bari of Mornington to the Rt Hon H Dimdas, 
6th July, 1798 Despatches Vol I, p 89 

’ Letter from Earl Mornington to Resident at Luoknow, 
2l8t September, 1798 Despatohea, Vol I, p 287 Letter from Earl 
Mornington to Olive, 24th September, 1798 Despatohes, Vol I, 
p 268 Letter from Earl Mornington to Dundas, 12th November, 
1798, Despatohea, Vol I, p 842 

’ Letter from Mornington to Dundas, July, 6, 1798, Vol I, 
p 89 Letter from Mornington to Ool W Palmer, July, 8, 1798, 
Vol I, pp 20-21 Letter from Mornington to Ool Kirkpatriok, 
August, 19, 1798, Vol, I, p 220 
P 19 
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Rao Sindhia vras not keen* about the affairs m the north and 
hence did not engage to become a party to the defensive 
alliance Even as late as the 10th Decembei, 1798, the Earl 
of Moinington writes to Lord Clive, “ The Mahratta power 
on the North-Western Frontiei of Hindustan, is nearly in 
the same state and temper as the Sikhs and Scindiah’s re- 
turn (the object of my early and unremitted endeavours) 
appears as distant and uncertain as ever ” A despatch from 
the Earl of Mornington to the Hon’ble Court of Directors dated 
13th June, 1799, however, points out that “ Both the Mah- 
lattas and Sikhs on the North-Western Fiontiei of Hindustan 
have manifested the most anxious desire to coopeiate with oui 
forces in opposing the progress of the Shah ” But the above 
movement of the two powers took place when the Shah had 
already left India on the 4th January It was, therefoie, 
quite natural on the part of the Governor- General to look up 
and try for defensive alliances m older to prevent the kingdom 
from falling undei any mishap due to its veiy strategic 
position It has been alieady pointed out that probably the 
Mahrattas and Sikhs being too near the invaders’ territoiiea 
were able to discover the emptiness of the threatened invasion 
and hence did not make any special preparation to combat it 
But in as far as he is concerned Loid Mornington’s further 
course of measures of precautions are justified 

It IS during the course of these negotiations with the 
different powers with a view to seek their cooperation that the 
strategic position of Oudh and the menace of Zaman Shah 
towards it was brought into hmehght The internal affaiis 
of Oudh and its incapacity to defend herself against any 
foreign attack was also made qmte evident The question of 
the seriously bad condition of the army of Oudh was discussed 


* Letter from Mornington to Lt -Gol John Oollms, Resident 
with Sindhia, October 26, 1798, Vol I, p 811 Letter from 
Mornington to Resident at Poonah, 10th November, 1798, Vol I, 
p 337. 
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as early as Septembei 16, 1798, in a letter of Eail of Mor- 
nington to Sir Jaroes Craig “one defect has necessarily attiacted 
your notice, the useless or lather the dangerous condition of 
the Vizier’s own aimy The subject is at present under my 
consideiation and I see but one effectual mode of obtaining a 
serviceable aimy in the Viziei’spay” Heie the Goveinoi- 
General frankly mentions of his resoWe of ‘ The substitution of 
regular regiments from Company’s seivice in place of the 
Nawab’s own tioops , or in other words such an inciease of 
our force in Oudh as would warrant nearly a total reduction 
of the Nawab’s present army,^ believing it to be essential 
for the internal stability and tr inquillity of the condition of 
Oudh While discussing, again, the necessity of collecting 
and mobilising theloices to the frontier of Oudh Sii Heniy 
Ciaig writes to the Eail of Moinington, “ No sort of service 
can be expected from the Nawab’s irmy, and I am confident 
that without a total change in the policy of the court and the 
manners of the people there exists no possible means by 
which it can ever be rendered such as can merit that the 
smallest degree of confidence should be placed in it”® The 
View held by the Governor-Geneial is further corroborated 
by Craig when he says ‘ The money now expended on them 
IS thrown away and can only be rendered subservient to the 
object of general defence, by being appropiiated to the increase 
of the Company’s army ’ Time and again the rotten 
condition of the Oudh army was brought into bold relief and 
at one place Sir Henry Craig in a letter dated 1 3th October, 
1798, expresses bis deep concern regarding the army I would 
be content that they should be useless, but I dread then being 
dangerous unless some step is taken with regard to them 
I should be almost as unwilling to leave them behind me as 
I should be to leave the fortress of the enemy ® The 


' Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol I, p 268 
* Ibtd , Vol I, p 282 
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lettei of the Governor-General to the Court of Dnectois 
dated 21st Novembei, 1798, is, howevei, conclusive on his 
determination of caiiying thiough effectual refoims in Oudh, 
and his keen desiie to effect considerable impiovement in the 
civil and mihtary establishments of the kingdom of Oudh 
A geneial outline of the policy he intended to follow with 
regard to Oudh has been traced out in his letter' to 
J Lumsden, the Resident at Lucknow He proceeds with two or 
three leading considerations Firstly, that at the time of the 
death of Almass Ah Khan the Company ought to succeed to 
the powei of Almass ‘and the management if not the sovereign- 
ty of that part of the Doab which he now rents ought to be 
placed in oui hands, a proportional reduction being made from 
the subsidy ’ The effect of this he believed would be to strengthen 
the North-Western Frontier Secondly, the state of the 
Nawab Wazir’s troops being very bad there was an imperative 
need of disbanding the ‘whole of his aimy, with the exception 
of such part of it, as may be necessary for the purposes of 
State, or of the collection of the levenue ’ The Governor- 
General at this point explicitly mentions that the army shall 
consist of ‘an increased number of ihe Company’s regiments 
of infantry and cavalry to be relieved from time to time, and 
to be paid by His Excellency’ Thirdly, that the large 
number of Emopeans in the kingdom of Oudh was a souice 
of mischief and that none of them should be suffeied to remain 
there The question of civil and revenue administration was, 
however, deferred for a future consideration as the Governor- 
General was then leaving for Fort St George with a view to 
supenntend personally the affairs at Mysore 

It may now be recalled that in the month of January, 
1799, the forces under Sir Henry Craig were mobilised to 
camp at Anoopshahr and a contingent of troops of Oudh 
under the command of Almass had joined with four battalions 


' Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol I, PP 386-88 
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of sepoys and one of Nujeeb’s twelve guns and some hoi se 
The lettei of Sii Henry Craig dated 12th Januaiy, 1799, 
addiessed to the Eail of Moinington may be considered as 
the last stiaw on the camel’s back, depicting the uttei 
uselessness of the Nawab’s aimy ‘I am well assured that 
the Nabab’s troops are neithei armed, noi clothed, noi theie is 
a gun m the distiict which is put under Geneial Mai tine’s 
command that can be made use of” A number of factois 
again contiibuted to a more seiious consideiation of the 
pioblera of the defence of Oudh against the impending attack 
of Zaman Shah and other conspiracies against Oudh On 
the 14th January, 1799, occurred the murdei of 
Mr Geoige Fiediick Cheiiy, a Kesident at Benaies, at the 
hands of Wazir Ah who fled away to Bhotwal teiritoiy 
though he was later caught and handed ovei to the Company 
Startling disclosures were made regiiding the motives and 
machinations of Wazii Ah He had sent a vakil to 
Zaman Shah with presents with a view to obtain his support 
m ovei till owing the Biitish powei in Oudh ® Anothei 
disclosuie much moie dangerous than the fiist was one which 
brought to light a lettei from Ambaji, Sindhia’s piincipal 
commander, addiessed to Wa/ii Ah showing that a tieaty was 
concluded by ‘ Ambap on the pait of Danlat Rao Scindiah 
with Viziei AlJie’ The lettei was discovered among the 
papers of Wazir Ah which weie taken at the attack of the 
Madhoo Das Gaiden The news of the outrage had created 
considerable alaim and emotion at Lucknow The British 
Goveinment demanded help from the Nawab for quelling the 
disturbance and maintaining law and ordei ‘ When called 
upon to join with his forces the Biitish army for the chastise- 
ment of the offendei, he (Nawab) found an excuse which his 
aval ice, his timidity, his desire of ease and hatred of exertion, 

' Lord Wellesley’s Despatches Vol I, pp 408-04 

’ Sail of Mormngton to Court of Directors, 12th February, 
1799 Vide Despatches, Vol I, p 430 
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all combined in leading him eagerly to adopt ” He stated his 
suspicions ot his troops and repiesented them as too void, 
both of discipline and fidelity, foi any advantage to be expected 
from aid ^ In view of the evidence before us testifying to 
the uttei uselessness of the army of the Nawab it is difficult 
to agiee with Mill in his insinuations that at this juncture the 
fault lay with the timid character of the Nawab and that 
otherwise the army could have seived the purpose all right 
Undoubtedly it accelerated the speed of the military refoims 
in Oudh which were already undei contemplation, and 
stiengthened the conviction regarding their early enforcement 
The urgency of the situation in the south, however, prevented 
any attempt at translating, the contemplated reforms of Oudh 
m practice It is after the fall of Senngapatam on the 
4th May, 1799, and the aiiival of the Go vernoi -General at Foit 
William on the 14th September, 1799, that we find the Oudh 
question being seriously tackled 

Having taken into consideiation the facts detailed above 
It would be quite fair to conclude that the condition of the 
aimy in the kingdom of Oudh was awfully bad It could not 
at all be relied upon in meeting any danger from any external 
power But the question that is most material in this 
connection is whether the Nawab was responsible for the bad 
aimy of Oudh It cannot be doubted that the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh cannot be completely exonerated from this blame 
on his name and character , yet the policy which the predeces- 
sors of the Bail of Mornmgton followed was calculated to 
discourage all efficiency in the army and aimed at substitution 
of It by the Bntish army As early as 29th November, 1768, 
in a treaty® concluded between the Company and Nawab 
Wazir Shujauddaula it is apparent that he was required to 
leatrict the number of men to 35,000 with a qualifying clause 

’ Mill, History of India Vol VI, Oh IX, p 165 
^ Aitohison, Treaties, Engagements, etc , No XXXV, Vol I, 
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that ‘ none of them to be equipped or dulled like English 
troops On the accession of Asafuddaula in the yeai 1775 
a new treaty® was concluded which laised the payment of 
the Biitish troops to B,s 2,60,000 a month for each bngacle 
that crossed his bolder In the yeai 1781, howevei, at a 
personal interview with Wairen Hastings at Chun u a new 
treaty® was negotiated with a view to give lelief to the 
Nawab Wa7u by the withdiawal of all the English tioops 
except a single brigade and one additional regiment But due 
to certain circumstances beyond contiol and due to the weak- 
ness of the Nawab’s Goveinraent it was decided that the 
withdrawal of the Biitish forces could not be effected An 
arrangement* was, however, made in 1787 by which the 
Nawab’s payment of the subsidy was fixed at Rs 60,00,000 a 
year in lieu of all claims and a laige poition due to the Biitish 
Government was remitted In the yeai 1797, <igain, 8ii John 
Shoie paid a visit to Lucknow to induce the Wazii to lefoim 
his administration and to pay pait of the increased militaiy 
establishment which was found necessaiy to keep up At this 
juncture an agreement was made with Nawab Asafuddaula by 
which the Nawab Wazir undertook to pay for an additional 
regiment of Euiopean and one of native cavahy provided the 
cost did not exceed five and half lakhs of lupees ° Tlie last 
treaty concluded between Nawab Saadat Ah Khan and Sir John 
Shore was that of the 21st Febiuary, 1798 ® The subsidy 
to be paid by the Nawab was increased to seventy-six lakhs a 
year and a minimum of 10,000 men of the Biibsh force was 
fixed up with a piovision that it could be incieased at the 


’ Aitohison, Treaties, Engagements, etc , No XXXV, Vol I, 

p 92 

^ Ibid, No XXXIX, Vol I, p 98 
8 Ihtd, No XLI, Vol I, p 103 

* Ibtd, No LXII, Vol I, p 107 

* Aitohison, Treaties and Engagements, etc , No XLIV, 
Vol I, p 118 

* Ibtd, No XLV.Vol I,p 110, 
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expense of the Nawab Wazii Thus we find a systematic 
policy on behalf of the East India Company of saddling the 
kingdom of Oudh with the British forces without making any 
attempt to improve the native aimy of the Nawab In fact, 
all the official correspondence is cleat that the Goveinoi- 
Geneial ever since his ariival m Hindustan always contemplat- 
ed a complete disbandment of the native foices and substituting 
them with the Bntish foices We do not find a single instance 
when any desiie is shown on the part of any official that the 
native army was to be improved It has been said, ‘ The 
authoiities of the East India Company having detei mined 
upon disbanding the army of the Nawab Vizier and of re- 
placing it by their own troops weie only awaiting a favourable 
opportunity for carrying their designs into effect, when the 
rumours of the expedition undertaken by Zaman Shah for 
the purpose of invading India presented them with the desired 
excuse ’ ’ It has been suggested by the author of ‘ Oudh 
Vindicated’ that the object of the Earl of Moinington of 
turning out the Europeans was due to then apprehen- 
sions lest their exactions and acts of injustice may not 

get wind It IS, howevei, difficult to agree with this view 

held by the author for it was not an innovation on the 
part of the Earl of Mornington but it was the constant prac- 
tice of all his predecessors.® The reason perhaps lay m the 
danger and the mischief they might create in the kingdom and 
not in the views as the author of ‘Vindication of Oudh’ holds ® 
Yet when all is said the fact remains that no attempt at 
improvement of the Nawab’s aimy was ever contemplated, 
while the question of the disbandment of Oudh foices was 

always in the mind of the Governor-General which he 

ultimately translated into practice 

* Oudh Vmdioated by M Muhammad Mussehooddeen Here- 
ditary Native of Oude, Ohap II, p 23 

“ Papers relatmg to the Settlement of Europeans in India 
Tracts and Pamphlets 

® The authors of ‘Spoliation of Oude’ hold the same view 
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The f.ill ot Seungapatim on the 9fh May, 1700, foi 
once lelieved the Goveinoi-Geneial from .ill the wotnes in 
the '^outh He .unved at Foit William on the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1799, blit took Ill's seat in the Bengil Council on the 17th 
Septeinbei 1709 Fiom that time we find him t.iking a lively 
interest in the ptoceedings of Ondh James I\Iill suggests 
that the negotiations appealed to the Goveinoi-Geneial so 
impoitanl that ‘he vvis unwilling to entui-.t them to the quali- 
fications of the Resident Mi Liinisden and called Mi Scott ‘ 
The views of theNiwab legaiding the introduction of the 
mihtaiy lefoims me bioughi in limelight by the letteis that 
passed between the Resident Mi Scott <ind the Goveinoi- 
Genei il Al one place the Resident wiites, “The eiident 
design ot the Nawab is to tempoiize and delay, tliat he may 
enjoy as long as possible the fiuitsofthe pieseni system 
of seoiet agency and intrigue”® At .mother place he wiites, 
“lam led to conclude that while he is detei mined to fulfil 
with minute legulniity the peenli.ai engagements with the 
Company, his views aie diitcted to the enjoyment of full 
.luthonty ovei his household aff.urs, heieditai y dominions and 
subjects accoiding to the most stiict mteipietation of the 
clause of the 1 7th Aiticle of the tieaty executed at Lucknow — 
I have no conception that he aspires eithei now oi in piospect 
to political independence”® The couespondence legaiding 
the contemplated lefoim, however, began about the 24th 
Octobei, 1799 * The topic of the introduction of militaiy 
reforms in Oudh was finally broached by the EailofMoin- 
ington in a letter dated hth Novembei, 1799, to Nawab 


^ Letter of Sir Alured Clarke, Ut Supta, 0 P III, pp. 4-6 
’ Letter of Scott to Governor-General, 7th September, 1799, 

’ Letter of Scott to Governor-General, 20th September, 1709 
* EJarl of Mornmgton to the Hon H Dundas, 24t)i October, 
1799, Vol II 
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Wazii * The Wazir was told about the imperative necessity 
of army leforms in Oudh The argument advanced, empha- 
sising the need of such reforms, was, the precautions requisite 
against the attack of Zaman Shah the moie so when his 
designs were bi ought to light due to the Senngapatam dis- 
coveiies But, the one argument adduced now which was so 
far held in abeyance laid down that the Company was bound 
“to defend the dominions of Your Excellency against all 
enemies” Further, that the noimal numbei of soldiers 
(13,000 men) would not be enough to meet the situation during 
the tioubled times, here he lefeiredto the seventh provision of 
the tieaty of 1798 which provided that the number of forces 
could be increased beyond that number The Nawab Wazir 
was therefore asked to disband ‘the numeious disorderly 
battalions in his service with a view to enable him to defray 
the expenses of the additional British force then requisite for 
the safety of Oudh constantly No headway was yet made 
in the direction of military reforms in Oudh that the Nawab 
Wazir at a meeting on the 12th November with the Resident 
at his own place imparted to the Resident ‘his secret though 
determined resolution of abdicating the government’® The 
Nawab Wa/ii, however, did not peimit the matter to be 
known to the Governor-General till 20th November Fiom 
the conversation which Nawab Saadat Ah Khan had 
with the Resident it was apparent that the Nawab found 
it impossible to conduct the aflfairs of the Goveinment under 
‘existing circumstances,’ as he felt that he could not 
manage the goveinment with satisfaction to himself or to 
the advantage of his subjects Besides his mind was not dis- 
posed to cares and anxieties and fatigues of the government 
He, however , suggested to nominate any one of his sons to the 
musnud m his place while he would content himself by 

’ Despatches of Lord Wellesley, Vol II, pp 132-36 

“ Letter from Lb-Ool Scott to Mormngton, 22nd November, 
1799 Despatches, Vol 11, p 146 
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living on his own money outside the limits of Oudh What 
the Resident could gathei from probing deep in the matteis 
and psychology of the Nawab's mind wat, that his complaints 
‘ consisted of general accusations against the refiactory and 
perveise disposition of the people at large, of complaints 
against the fidelity and zeal of the men immediately about his 
pel son, of the ariogance of some of the Aumils and of the 
open disobedience of otheis”* The Resident felt that the 
timidity and aval ice of the Nawab was to a laige extent 
responsible toi this deteimination on the part of the Wa/ii. 
The paper was duly submitted to the Goveinor-General with 
very slight modiBcations and corrections by the Nawab Wazii 
The question of the military letomis when mooted out by the 
Resident the Nawab Wazii immediately brushed aside as 
being totally unnecessary in view of the propositions to be 
submitted before the Goveinor-Geneial The Resident there- 
upon acquiesced in this suggestion of the Nawab It is 
difficult to understand how the abdication of the Nawab Wazir 
and the succession of his son to the musnud could have led the 
Wazii to dispense with the necessity of leform in the military 
administration The meie abdication of Nawab Saadat Ah 
Khan and the succession of his son on the musnud could not 
possibly have improved military matteis It natuislly leads 
one to suspect that probably at this veiy stage the Nawab 
wanted to evade the immediate lefoim in Oudh army But 
it 18 equally a suipnse that the Resident who was so much 
keen about immediate refoim m the aimy administration of 
Oudh should, on the meie suggestion of the Nawab to abdicate 
acquiesce in his proposals and abandon the question alto- 
gether One can legitimately suspect that the Resident 
contemplated an abdication of a very different kind which 
would possibly result in greater advantages to the Company 
and would thus dispense with the necessity of all military 

^ Letter of Lt -Ool Soott to Bari of Mommgton, 22ii(i 
November, 1799 , Vol II, p 147 Despatches 
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letoimt. m Oudh The Goveinoi-Geiieial appaieutly was, 
howevei, keen ‘ to establish with the consent of the Viziei 
the sole and exclusive aut'noiity of the Company within the 
pi 0 Vince of Ondh and dependencies oi at least to place oui 
inteiests on an impiovid and duiable foundation’* He 
makes den mention of the fiet that he intended to pio6t by 
the event to the utmost piacticable extent The views which 
he latei so emphatically expiessed aie seen in his lettei to 
Resident on 2 1st Noveinbei, 1799, when he says, “ his 
Loidship thinks it cannot be too much encouiaged , and that 
theie aie no circumstances which shall be allowed to impede 
the accomplishment of the giand object which it leads to 
In this his Loidship pioposes that the sons of the Viziei shall 
be no fuithei mentioned than may be necessaiy for the purpose 
of secuiing to them a suitable piovision”^ The Wazir when 
appioached with the ideas expiessed ibovo legaiding the 
negotiations natuially felt veiy much upset and showed his 
deepconcein at the annihilation of his own authoiity ® The 
Qovernoi-Geneial apprised his intentions to the Resident 
that he should tiy to bung lound the Nawab Wazu to accept 
the teims offeied by the Goveinoi-Geneial ^ The Goveinoi- 
Geneial puiposely lefiained from making any mention of the 
question of succe''SOi as he felt that the question was not 
originally suggested by the Wazii but was the outcome of the 
discussion that took place The leply ot the lettei dated 
22nd Novembei, 1799, sent tin oiigh the Resident bungs into 
bold leliet the desiic ot the Eail of Moinington that the Comp- 
any should he vested with the peipetual ‘exclusive administia- 
tion of the civil and militaiy Goveinment of Oudh and its 


* Bari of Mornmgton to Heoret Oommittoe of Dueotois, 
Despatches, 28th November, 1799, Vol II, p 66 

® Oudh Papers, Ut Supra, pp 31-82 

^ Oonferenoe of Wazir with Resident on 15th Deoeinber, 

1799 

* Lt Kirkpatrick on behalf of Oovernoi-General, Des- 
patches, 16th December, 1799 Vol II, p 168 
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(leptnclencies with such ample poweis as shall enable the 
Company to act with vigoui .ind piomptituile in uveiy bi ineh 
and depaitment of the State”' The lettei opens with a veiy 
sympathetic statement showing that the conditions pointed 
by the Wazii weie tiue and that the Goveinoi-Geneial was 
aware ot the vaiious difficulties of the administiation It is 
inteiesting to note that the Goveinoi -Genet al pietends to 
know the causes of his abdication now which in the com sc 
ot the pievioub lettei to the Resident he wanted to know fioin 
him as he said he nevei could leally undei stand the cnemn- 
stance that led to this piecipitate action on thepaitof theNawah 
He puts forth a nuinbei of leasons suggesting theieby that tin' 
method of abdication contemplated by the Nawab W i/u would 
not meet the ends in view Firstly, the lesoive ot Nawah 
Haadat Ah Klnn to abdicate with all the tieasuies foi his own 
maintenance would place the successoi and the Company in 
in awkwaid position He would theieby be alienating a pait of 
the Company’s security Secondly, it would be doubtful if 
the peace of mind of Saadat Ah Khan shall be lestoied by 
seeing his son on the mmnud and the sentiments of jealousy 
md distiust would not be aroused in due couise of time 
Thiidly, even if he quitted Lucknow it was doubtful whethei 
he shall maintain his peace of mind at any othei place in 
Oudh 01 Company’s clomimons undei circumstances when 
his son shall succeed him Fouithly, no dependence and 
leliance could be placed upon the young successoi to con ect 
the evils which baffled the knowledge and expeiience ot 
Nawab Saadat Ah Khan himself Fuithei, that the mteiests 
of the Company would be directly injuied by a tiansfei of the 
mimiud of Oudh to one of his Excellency’s sons, because 
none of these young pnnees could be qualified as his Excellen- 
cy to dischaige either the duties of alliance and fiiendship 
towaids the Company oi those of piotection towaids the people 

’ Mmute by Goveinoi-GeneraJ, Despatches. 16th Deoeinbei, 
1799 Vol 11 p 166 
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ot Oudh * Having thus put forward a plausible case against 
ibdication in the manner pioposed by the Nawab Saadat Ah 
Khan, the Go veinoi -General emphasised that the Nawab was 
placed on the musnud by the Company and maintained 
theie and ‘ he is bound towaids the Company by certain public 
engagements the just perfoi mance of which it is equally the 
duty of his Excellency and the Goveinor-Geneial to secuie’^ 
Hence the Nawab’s abdication in favoui of anybody else than 
the Company “would exoneiate his Excellency from his engage 
nientb undei the late treaty ” The need of an unqualified 
abdication in peipetuity in favour ot the Company was 
emphasised The question of the military lefoims was still 
urged m case the Nawab disagreed and declined to adopt the 
sort of terms proposed by him In the meantime the negotia- 
tions weie being earned out constantly between the Resident 
ind Nawab Saadat Ah Khan The Nawab was nevei 
piepared to accept the teims as enunciated by the Governoi- 
General and always deemed it to be an annihilation of his 
own author ity ® As the question ot military reforms was 
again revived the Nawab Viziei did not agiee to the ladical 
reforms proposed by the Goveinoi-Geneial As late as 16th 
Januaiyj 1800, the Nawab sent a paper to the Earl of 
Mornington pointing that accoiding to the letters of the 
Governor-Geneial the aiiangements foi the additional troops 
weie not to take effect until funds should be piovided for then 
support by dismissal of my battalions which was not till then 
done ‘ Yet dreading his Loidship’s displeasure and with 
the sole view of pleasing him I am compelled to grant 
my assent to the introduction ot the plan The Nawab Wazii 
at last sent a memorial to the Governor-General putting foith 
all the grievances that he entertained and entreating a 


' Minute by Q-overnor General, Despatches, Vol II, p 166 
’ Minute by Governor-General p 166 
Letter of Resident to Mornington, 19th Deoeinber, 1799 
^ Papers, Ut Supra, pp 77-78 
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sympathetic consideration ot the state of his affaiis The 
memorial, however, met with a veiy lough tieatment at tht 
hands of the Goveinoi-Geneial who lefnsed to heai the 
complaints detailed theie on the gioiind that it was not 
submitted thioiigh the propei authority The matters leached 
fiisis when on the 20th and 28th January, 1800, the Kesidenl 
complained to the Governoi-Geneial that the Nawab Wazii 
was placing impediments in his way of execution of the ii my 
1 efoi ms by («) insisting that the English additional foice was 
not to be dispersed in small bodies ovei the country, {h) with- 
di awing the statement which had been lequired of the amount 
of distribution of his own battalions, (r) delaying to issue the 
Pui wannahs, necessary to ensure the pi o visions to the addi- 
tional troops The suspicions of the Go veinoi -General weic 
iheady very much loused when no favouiable leply was foith- 
coming from the Nawab He w is convinced that the proposi- 
tion of Nawab Saadat Ah Khan to abdicate was only dneeted 
towards cieating artificial delays in the pioposed mihtaiy 
leforms m Oudh * Yet he was ceitamly hopeful and 
expected that ‘advantage will ceitamly flow from what had 
passed’® The complaints forwarded by the Eesident to the 
Goveinoi-Qeneial elicited a veiy stiong condemnation of the 
methods and behaviour of the Nawab of Oudh The Goveinoi- 
Geneial traced the entiie policy towards the mihtaiy leform 
and the continued requests on the part of the Nawab Wazii 
for the immediate lefoim m his army ^ He dwelt at 
length on the policy pursued by Saadat Ah Khan specially 
after he gave out his wish to abdicate and his subsequent 
recantation He indulged m an unscathmg criticism on the 
suggestion of the Nawab to the Resident Mi Scott that the 
treaty provided for the dangers merely of a transient and 

’ Earl of Mornmgton to Seorot Committee of Directors, 
January 26, 1800 Despatches, Vol II, p 199 

^ Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II, p 203 

® Bari of Mornmgton to Nohab of Oudh, 9th February, 1800, 
Vol II, pp 209-12 
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tempoiary nature and pointed out to the Nawab that even the 
dangeis of a permanent nature came within the puiview 
of the tieaty He again emphasised the immediate need of 
dismissal of the disoideily troops not only as a ineasine of 
economy but as one based upon ‘soundest maxims of puidential 
policy’ Hence again the two most impoitant points, , 
the lefoim of the militaiy establishments in the kingdom of 
Oudh and the provision of funds for the legulai monthly 
payment of Company’s (loops m Oudh weie emphasised in the 
com se of the lettei The spirited lemonstiance on the pait 
of the Goveinor-General had the desned effect and the Nawab 
at last agieed to expedite the intioduction of the refoims m the 
militaiy establishment of the kingdom of Oudh The Bail ot 
Mornington expresses with a feeling of satisfaction with regard 
to the situation at Oudlu ‘I tmst that is now neaily accom- 
plished, namely, the substitution of an efficient militaiy force 
under the Company’s authority in place of the Nawab Vun’s 
clangeious and undisciplined aimy’^ The accomplishment 
of this step lent him fuithei hope and courage to tackle the 
various other problems of the kingdom of Oudh ‘with vigoui 
and effect ’ The despatch of Marquis of Wellesley (now no 
longei Eail of Moinington) to the Secret Committee of the 
Diiectois, dated 9th June, 1800, signifies the legulai piogiess 
of leforms in the Nawab Wazii’s army when be wiote, ‘I have 
gi eat satisfaction in informing youi Honouiable Committee 
that the leform of the Nabab Viziei’s military establishment 
has pioceeded in regular piogiess, without any material 
opposition 01 difficulty although with many symptoms of dissatis- 
faction on the part of his Excellency, and of the most tuibulent 
class of his tioops The Bntish troops were augmented to 
the extent they were proposed and it was expected that the addi- 
tional subsidy payable by the Nawab Wazii was to amount to 

1 Earl of Mornington to the Rt Hon H Dundas, 5th March, 
1800 Despatches, Vol 11, p 236 

’ Despatches, Vol II, p 273 
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-ibout fifty kkhs of iiipees annuall}^ The new levies laiswl to 
supply the place of the tioops to be stationed at Oudh weie 
then confined to two legiments of native cavaliy and two 
legiments of native infanti y including in the latter the Biitish 
volunteeis who seived m the late wai and weie on their letuin 
to these piovinces fiom the Cainatic 

The fact IS that fiom the veiy beginning the Goveinoi 
Geneial adopted lathei an uncompromising attitude in his 
dealings towards Oudh Nawabs 

The annihilation of the Nawab Wazii’s foices weie 
naturally resented by the Nawab but when the question of 
abdication was stressed in favoiu of the Company the Naw ih 
Wazir yielded to the first condition He, however, did it most 
leluctantly “ The truth is,” says Mill, “ that the vivacity 
of the Goveinoi -Geneial in the pin suit of the object was far 
too gieat Had the sincenty of the Wazir been evei so 
indisputable, it was one thing to abdicate in favour of his 
son , a very different thing to abdicate in favour of the East 
India Company”’ The stationing of <i permanent sort of 
foi ces in Oudh even in peace establishment was most unfaii 
and ‘ when this point was settled, all the benefit was attained 
of arbitral y will’® One cannot fail to discovei that aftei all 
the transactions of the Company with Oudh weie not merely 
intended to the good of that countiy itself, but that good was 
considerably eclipsed by the Company’s own ends which aimed 
at making Oudh a bulwark against any foreign oi mteinal 
commotion lest the peace and haimony of the Bntish Indian 
teiritones may be distuibed 

IV 

The question of the mihtaiy lefoims having been settled 
Loid Wellesley intended ‘to take into consideration without 
delay the means of intioduemg such improvements in the 

^ Mill, History of India, Oh IX, p. 184 
“ Ibtd , Ch IX p 176 
P 21 
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Civil administration’ ‘ in Saadat All Khan’s affairs as were 
long oveidue because of the security of the Company’s interest 
m that countiy and to the piosperity and happiness of the 
people The Go vernoi 'General believed that unless a radical 
lefoim took place in the ‘lesources of the State’ the present 
reform in the army cannot be deemed more than partial 
remedies of the existing evil “ He seems still to have been 
obsessed by the dangei of the invasion of Zaman Shah and 
hoped that by the time the said Afghan ruler was busy in 
the affaiis of his own countiy the Goveinor-General would 
‘ place the secuiity of that piovmce (Oudh) beyond the reach 
of dangei fiom any attempt eithei of Zaman Shah or of any 
othei foieign powei’^ In the meantime, however, the cii- 
cumatances so moved as to give fuithei opportunities for Loid 
Wellesley to materialise his schemes of a thorough reorgani- 
sation of Oudh affdiis In the month of Novembei , 1800, 
when demand for the second body of new troops was pie- 
sented to the Wazii he complained to the Resident ‘ The 
state of the collections of the country is not unknown to you, 
you know with what difficulties and exertions they aie realised 
and, hence I feel a gieat degree of solicitude and apprehension 
lest, if I should fail at a season of exigency my responsibility 
should be impeached’ In another part of the same lettei the 
Nawab writes, “ Foimeily on the plan proposed foi the refoim 
in the military it was written, ‘ that the resouices foi the 
expenses of the new troops would be found m the reduction 
of those of his Excellency’ Now that you write, to have 
the chaiges of other new tioops added to the debit of the 
State, when the reduction of the military has not yet supplied 
resources foi the payment of the charges of the foimer new 
tioops, how can I take upon myself to defiay the chaiges of 

^ Marquis of Wellesley to Secret Oommittee ot Court of 
Directors, dated 9th June, 1800, p 274 Vol II, p 274 

® The Marquis Wellesley’s letter to Secret Oommittee of Court 
of Directors, dated 9th June, 1800 Despatches, Vol II, p 274 

® Ihd , Despatches, Vol II, p 274 
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those new tioops without subjecting the sinm to the imputa- 
tion of a breach of faith Theie can be no doubt that the 
giounds on which the Nawab was pioceeding weie quite 
collect but Lord Wellesley inteipieteci them m othei light 
When Loid Wellesley was appiized of the situation he wiote 
in a lettei^ to the Wazii the mismanagement which the 
Nawab’s teiiitoiies weie expeiiencing He dwelt \t length on 
the bad discipline of the Nawab's tioops and expiessing the 
need of reform in the civil admmistiation he pointed out, ‘Tt 
wa® always evident that these piecautions must prove fruitless 
if the defects of the ci\il admmistiation of Oudh should be 
suflfered progiessively to impaii the fundamental lesouices of 
the State ’ The entire lettei is a systematic attempt to bung 
home to Nawab Saadat Ah Khan the lottenness of the admi- 
nistiation for which the Nawab was himself responsible In 
a fit of showing all the inequities of the administration Lord 
Wellesley went to the length of comparing the prosperous 
condition of the Company’s terutoiies with the Nawab’s own 
dominions pointing out thereby that in the absence of any 
external dangei it could only be ascribed to the uttei mis- 
management of the Nawab himself Having the abovementioned 
ciicumstances in view the Goveinoi -General explained to the 
Nawab that ‘I am satisfied that no effectual security can be 
taken against the luin of the country until youi Excellency shall 
transfer to the exclusive management of the Company, the 
civil and militaiy goveinment of your Excellency’s domi- 
nions’® Perhaps lealising that such an abdication of all 
authority would not be agieed to by the Nawab he gave him 
an alternative of ‘ making a perpetual cession to the Company 
of such poition of your Excellency’s teiritories as shall be 
adequate to defray these indispensable charges ’ The arguments 

* Papers, Oudh, Ut Sztpj a, III, p 141 

® Letter from Marquis Wellesley to Nabab Vmer of Oudh 
22nd June, 1801 Despatohes, Vol II, pp 431-82 

® Lord Wellesley's Despatohes, Vol. II, p 434 
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which were conaideied to be m favour of cession were pre- 
viously weighed by the Governor-General and believed ‘that 
no othei poition of the Vizier’s dominions possesses so many 
political advantages as would be derived to the Company from 
the possession of the Doab The idea was of placing the 
dominions of the Wazir in a position ‘beyond the i each of 
foreign connections and foreign dangers’ , hence the countiy 
of Rohilkhand was also to be included with a view to foim 
a ling fence lound the Wazii’s teintoiies Another argument 
that was adduced in favoui of the possession of those teuitoiies 
was that they would involve ‘ less violence to the pride and 
prejudice of the Wazir inasmuch as they were actually 
added to the possessions of his family by the British arms 
But again this defence of the ceded terntones was expected 
to mean that no division of military foice would be requiied 
for the express purpose of protecting the Viziei’s terutoiy 
The leply which was sent by the Nawab signified a 
complete disagieement of the conditions advanced by Loid 
Wellesley The Nawab declared it fiankly that the opinion 
which was expressed by him to the Eesident was nothing 
moie than a pnvate talk with a view to claiify matteis which 
even the Governoi-Geneial always meant to encourage ® 
Feeling that the disbandment of the troops would not meet 
the end in view he naturally told it to the Resident The 
Nawab Wazir further expressed his absolute inability to divest 
himself of his ‘ patnmonial dominion ’ and as regards the 
perpetual cession of a portion of the teiritoiy the punctual 
payment of the subsidy on his behalf precluded eveiy necessity 
of any cession of teintory* The chief criticism by the 

^ Despatches, Vol 11, p 427 —Letter to Scott, 22nd January, 

1801 

Letter of Wellesley to Scott, 22nd January, 1801, Des- 
patches, Vol II, p 427 

’ Letter of Nawah Vizir to Wellesley, 14th March, 1801 

* Letter of Wellesley to Nawab, 5th April, 1801 Vol II. 
pp 474—92 
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Goveinoi-Geneial of Nawab Wazu’s lettei lay that m 
emphasising the punctual payment of the subsidy the Wa?u 
hid veiy conveniently ignoied the ‘substance and spirit’ of his 
own late communications to Lieutenant-Colonel Scott puipoit- 
ing to the failure of his own lesouices In oidei to bung 
home to the Nawab Wazir the impeiative necessity of agiee- 
ment to one of the conditions the Goveinoi-Geneial quotes 
a case in which extoition was piactised by the Nawab’s aumils 
under his very nose It is evident, however, horn the peiusal 
of the Go veinoi-Geneial’s letter that he did not very mncli 
insist upon a complete abdication of autlioiity but insisted on 
‘defiaying the expense of oui defensive engagements ’’ It 
IS interesting to considei the leading piinciples on which this 
light of demanding a teiiitoiial cession was founded 

1 The evils and abuses of the Nawab’s administiation 
left no loom foi any doubt as legards the giadual though 
systematic impaiiing of the resources of the State which was 
to result ultimately m the bieakdown of the payment of the 
pecumaiy engagements with the Company 

2 ‘The resouices which had been found inadequate lo 
the legulai payment of subsidy must piove still moie insuffi- 
cient to support the additional buithen of a heavy aueai.’® 

3 ‘The punctuality of the Wazii’s payments does not 
diminish noi in any way affect the light of the Company 
to demand a satisfactoiy secniity against the operation of the 
evils of which the existence was evident and effect certain ’ 

4 The pledge of his Excellency’s piiyate resources m 
addition to the resources of the State was quite unceitain, 
and that species of seeuiity from its very nature must be veiy 
fluctuating and piecaiious, and as it must also depend on the 
le&ouices of the countiy it must be consequently affected by 


' Letter from Wellesley to Nawab Wazir, 5th April, 1801 
Dosp aches, Vol IT 

“ Despatohos, Vol II, p 484 
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the same causes which pioduce a failure m the payment of 
the subsidy 

5 ‘ Neither the lettei nor the spiiit of the existing tieaty 
could justify the Bntish Government in delaying the demand 
of satisfactoiy secuiity to a peiiod of time, when such a 
demand must prove altogethei nugatoiy’* 

6 ‘The light of demanding satisfactoiy security is not 
confined to the extent of the established sum of seventy-six 
lakhs of rupees It is equally applicable to the funds necessary 
for defraying the expenses of the additional foice’ The 
necessity of such a force having been proved already, it was 
made abundantly clear that the Company was not going to 
indulge m any half measures involving ‘ partial-interference ’ 
or ‘imperfect modifications of a system of which every principle 
is (was) founded in eiroi and impolicy, and every instrument 
tainted with injustice and corruption ’ It is inteiesting to note 
that in the reply to the questions raised on account of the 
letter of the Goveinoi by the Nawab Wazir the Governor- 
General in the course of another letter has made it apparent 
that the steps he was going to take could not be relaxed 
to any extent He goes on so far as to point out the 
benefits that would accrue to the Nawab on account of the 
proposed cession of the territory on his behalf to the Company 
The ceded teiiitoiies being taken at the amount of the 
actual Jumma by the Company the Nawab shall show quite 
a handsome sum as the actual collections are invariably infei lor 
to the present Jumma. With regard to the expectation of the 
Nawab to enhance the Jumma it would not be possible to do 
it as considerable portion of them is already fixed at as 
high a rate as can be expected and that the collections have 
been secured solely by the ability and exertion of Almass Ah 
Khan who, due to the infirmities of old age, was desirous of 
relinquishing the charge and that in the hands of other aumils 


* Loid Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II, p 486 
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the diminution of the amount of collections was inevit.ible 
He was furthei lemmded of a precedent legaiding the teintoi i.il 
cession in the case of Sobadar of Deccan wheie the ‘ hazaid 
of failure in his Highness’ teiritoiial lesouices has no piopoi- 
tiou to the dangers which menace the most alaiming defalca- 
tion in those of youi Excellency’s teintoiy The lettei closes 
with a request to pay a propoition of the money spent on the 
embassy of Persia to counteract the thieatened invasion of 
Zaman Shah and to agiep to one of the alteinatives of 
territoiial cession oi unqualified abdication in favoui of the Com- 
pany The Goveinoi -General was adamant in the views winch 
he held about the affairs His lettei * to the Resident dated 
28th April, 1801, not only exhibits a ciitical exposition ot 
the motives which he detailed m his lettei to the Nawab but 
his glim lesolve to cairy thiough the second altunative at 
least at any cost 

The Resident was even authonsed to press the mattei of 
the cession of the territories to the Nawab and in case he dis- 
sented ‘to direct the British tioops to maich for the puipose oi 
establishing the authority of the British Goveinment within those 
districts’® These protestations of authority at last terminated 
in the lelaxation on the pait of Nawab Saadat Ah Khan who 
was thus obliged to give his assent to the second pioposition 
legal ding the territorial cession 

The Nawab, howevei, was not piepaied foi an unqualified 
cession of the proposed teriitories but wanted to lay down ceitain 
teims in conjunction with oi preparatoiy to the actual cession 
The terms which he ultimately laid down foi the pei usal and action 
of the Governoi-General were eighteen in numbei * They evi- 
dently evinced a distiust m the policy hitherto followed by the 

’ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II, p 489 
“ Despatches, Vol II, p 603 
’ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II, p 603 
* Letter from the Nawab Wazir to Resident, 3rd Muharram, 
1216 A H 
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Governor-General and aimed at a more leasonable consideiation 
of his condition At one place in the course of those ai tides it 
has been pointed out ‘whatevei hereditaiy lights of this state 
descended to the late Nawab Aaafuddaula now devolve upon 
me his Ruccessoi, let me enjoy such lights exclusively and let 
all the inheritances of my ancestors and the whole of the lights 
attached to my family centie in me, and let no petson mteifeie 
in 01 assume them’’ Then, again, the lettei points to tlie 
tact that the Nawab Wazii foi once wanted to shake off the 
joke under which he was struggling and expres'^ed that all 
the coirespondence between the Governoi-Geneial and the 
Nawab’s dependents should be earned on with the knowledge 
of the Nawab The limits of the ceded territories and the 
leseived territones should be cleaily defined to obviate all 
chances of any future tiouble Fuithei, that the Company 
must be responsible for quelling all troubles and distuibanees 
inside the State What is perhaps more important than the 
above-mentioned enumeration of the conditions laid down 
was the question of the relationship of the Resident and the 
Nawab The terms of the letter betiay the gieat concern and 
anxiety which the Nawab Wazir felt with legard to his rela- 
tions with the Resident, and plead for better relations between 
himself and the Resident In the 14th article of the lettei 
of requests he points out, “ Let the Resident coidially and 
with sinceiity uniting with me pay no sort of attention to the 
representations of event-searching, self-mteiested peisons, who 
are ever on the watch to sow dissensions ” ® It will be piopei 
to observe that the last request of the Nawab was no less 
impoitant in view of the emphasis that he later always laid 
on it It was that the Nawab should be peimitted to go on 
pilgrimages whenever he liked to do so and that no obstacle 
was to be placed in his way believing as the Nawab did that 
‘ such excmsions will prove the source of amusement to me 


’ Despatches of Wellesley, Vol II, p 528 
* Wellesley’s Despatobes, Vol II, p 629 
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and I shall recovei my wonted state of health, which has at 
late been on the decline ’ It is difBcult to find out the exact 
intention of the Nawab in piefeiring this lequest winch latei 
he did so constantly ' The Resident suggested at the time 
an idea not unsupported by collateial cucumstances, that his 
Excellency might possibly be piojecting a voyage to England 
with a view (we may piesume) of laying his wiongs at the 
feet ot the Biitish Throne and Pailiament’^ The feelings 
which must have led the Nawab to wnte such a papei of 
requests weie only natural m view of the fact that he was 
so much exaspeiated by Lord Wellesley Any sympathetic 
consideration of the pioposal above enunciated at the hands 
of Lord Wellesley was out ol que'.tion He met them with 
a stiong lebuff and explicitly declued in the reply that 
‘His Loidship has demanded teiiitorial security foi the 
payment of the subsidy due, by the Viziei, to the Company 
as a mattei of light and lustice which lequired no cones- 
pondent concession on the pait of the Company’® He 
characteiised the articles mentioned theie as betraying most un- 
justifiable and undignified jealousy of the Company’s authority, 
a most callous disiegaid to the help which the Company was 
doing to the Nawab The idea of peiinanency of the piesent 
settlement airived at, which was emphasised by the Nawab, 
was blushed aside by Loid Wellesley with the lemark, 
‘with legal d to the peimanency of any settlement to be now 
concluded with the British Goveinment, the articles already 
proposed by the Resident are sufficient foi that purpose ’ ® 

Lord Wellesley bent upon the execution of his schemes 
soon after on the 15th June, 1801,'^ appiised the Residen) 

’ Hale, Ouclh Question Stated and Consideied, Chap I, p 84 

* Remarks by the Governor-General on Vizier of Oude's 
Propositions, 2nd June, 1801, Vol II, vip 527—33 

* Remarks by the Governoi Qeneial on Vwier of Oude’s 
Proposition, 2nd June, 1801, Vol 11, pp 627—33 

* Letter from M Wellesley to Lt-Col Soott, June 16,1801 
Vol II, pp 637-39 
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Lt -Col Scott the uigent need of lequmng ‘the liquidation of 
the whole arieai due by his Excellency on account of the 
augmentation of the army in Oude’ thieatening to sequestrate 
a portion of the Nawab’s revenues in case he delayed He 
was given full poweis in mging the Nawab in prompt pay- 
ment of ai rears, refoim of the militaiy admmistiation and in 
obtaining the tenitorial security fiom him He announced his 
intention of visiting Oudh early but insisted that this should 
not form a pretext for any delay or evasion on the part 
of the Nawab 

Mr Henry Wellesley was later sent by the Governor- 
General with full powers to make a treaty primarily with a 
view to preclude all chances of the Nawab in any way delay- 
ing the affairs Henry Wellesley was clearly told, “The 
general object of your mission is to confirm the representations 
of Lt -Col Scott by the direct application of my authority He 
was, however, fully instiucted ‘ to endeavour to obtain the 
acquiescence m the terms of the first pioposition submitted 
to his Excellency and Lt -Col Scott,’ and only in case of 
failme was he to insist and obtain his consent to the second 
proposition legarding territorial cession All this was clearly 
a measure to expedite business The first confeience of 
Nawab Saadat Ah Khan, Henry Wellesley and Lieut 
Scott took place in the fiist week of Septembei It 
cannot be denied that even at this time the Wazir was 
feeling nervous about the treaty and tried to reopen the old 
question* which was not permitted by Henry Wellesley, 
intent on immediate execution of the plan The Nawab 
invariably felt disconcerted about his own position although 
he was always assured of a very sympathetic attention towards 
his interests It is interesting to notice that before the intention 

' Letter from M Wellesley to H Wellesley, July 6, 1801, 
Vol II, pp 641—46 

• The Hen H Wellesley to M Wellesley, 6th September, 1801, 
Vol II, pp 567—69 
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of Nawdb Saadat Ali Khan legarding hia abdication of civil 
and military powers in favouz of the Company or perpetual 
cession of his territory was known to Lord Wellesley he sent 
a despatch to the two negotiatois to enforce the first of the 
two propositions m case the Nawab declined to accept eithei 
The paper, however, ariived too late when Nawab Saadat Ah 
Khan had already agieed to the second proposition and 
consented to the perpetual cession of a pait of his teiritory in 
lieu of the subsidy ‘‘ Indeed although this papei did not leach 
the scene of action till after the close of the negotiations the 
spirit of Its contents seems to have arrived there with 
Mr Wellesley 

The long and protracted negotiations weie at last brought 
to a close by the treaty of cession on the 10th Novembei, 
180], at Lucknow® The Goveinor-Geneial believed that 
‘the result of this settlement will piove highly beneficial to the 
general finances of the Company in India and will afifbid 
immediate relief to those of Bengal’ ® The treaty was 
finally ratified on November 14, 1801, by the Governor- 
General * 

The treaty consisted of the following ten ai tides 

At hole 1 — Nawab Saadat Ah Khan hereby cedes to the 
Company m perpetual sovereignty the undei mentioned portions 
of his possessions, amounting in gross revenue to one cioie and 
thnty-five lakhs of rupees, induding expenses in commutation 
of the subsidy, of the expenses attendant on the additional 
troops and of the Benares and Fairuckabad pensions 


' Remarks on the Oudh Question, Obaptei I, pp 39-40 
’ The Hon H Wellesley to M Wellesley, Lucknow, Novem- 
ber 10, 1801, Despatches, Vol II, pp 696-97 

® M Wellesley to Chairman ot Court of Directors, November 
13, 1801 Vol II, pp 597-98 

■* M Wellesley to H Wellesley and Soott, I4th November, 
1801, Vol II, pp 598 -602 
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Statement of the Jumma 


Ohuoklah Kerah Kuwah, and OhuokHr Bfcawah 

Rehr and others 

Farruokabad and others 

Khairgarh and others 

Azamgarh and others 

Gorakhpur and others 1 Goiakhpur 5 09 8B3-8-0 
and Butwal J Butwal 40,001-0 0 

Subah of Allahabad and others 
Ohuoklah Bareilly, Asafabad and Kelpoiy 
Nawabganj, Rehly and others 
Mohoul and otheis with the exception of the 
Talooka of Arual 


55,48,671-11-9 

5,83,374-0-6 

4.50.001- 0-0 

2.10.001- 0-0 
b,95,621-7.6 
6,49,854-8 0 
9,34,963-1-3 

43,13 457-11-3 
1,19,242-12-0 
1,68,378-4-0 


Total Jumma m Rs 1 ,36,23,474-8-3 

At tide S — The subsidy so far paid by the Nawab shall 
cease foi ever , and the Nawab shall be relieved from the 
obligation of defiaymg the expenses of any additional hoops 
‘which at any time may be required foi the piotection of Oudh 
and its dependencies ’ * 

Arhde 3 — The East India Company engages to defend 
the lemaming territories of the Wazii against all domeshc and 
foreign enemies ‘provided always that it be m the power of the 
Company’s Government to station the British hoops in such 
parts of his Excellency’s dominions as shall appear to the said 
Government most expedient, and piovided furthei that his 
Excellency, retaining in his pay foui battalions of infantry one 
battalion of Nujeebs and Mewattis, two thousand hoi semen 
and the number of 300 Goolandauz, shall dismiss the remain- 
dei of his troops* excepting such a number of armed peons 
as shall be deemed necessary foi the puipose of collechons, 
and a few horsemen and Nujeebs to attend the persons of 
the Aumils ® 


’ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II, p 600 
* ibtd 
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irtick 4 — A detachment of the Biitish troops with a 
piopoition of 'iitillery, shall at all times be attached to his 
Excellency’s peison 

At tide 5 — Foi a tiue undeistanding of the above ‘it is 
heieby declared that the territorial cession being in lieu 
of the subsidy and of all expenses on account of the 
Company’s defensive engagements with his Excellency, 
110 demand whatever shall be made upon the territory 
of hrs Excellency on account of expenses which the 
Honouiable Company may incur by assembling forces to 
lepei the attack or menaced attack of a foreign enemy, on 
account of the detachment attached to Iris Excellency’s person, 
on account of tioops which may occasionally be furnished for 
suppressing rebellions or disorders in his Excellency’s teiritoiies, 
on account of any futuie change of military station, or on 
account of failuie on the resources of the ceded districts, 
aiising from unfavoutable seasons, the calamities of war, or 
any other cause whatsoever 

Aitide 6 —The ceded districts shall be exclusively manag- 
ed by the Company’s officials ‘ and the Hon. the East India 
Company guarantee heieby to hrs Excellency the Vizier and to 
Ills heirs and successors, the possession of the territories which 
will lemsm to his Excellency after the terntorial cession, 
together with the exercise of hrs and then authority within 
the Slid dominions His Excellency engages that he will 
establish in his reserved dominions such a system of admims- 
tration (to be earned on by bis own officers) as shall be 
conducive to the prosperity of his subjects and be calculated 
to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants , and hrs 
Excellency will advise with, and act in conformity to the 
counsel of the officers of the sard Company 


' Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II, p 600 
’ Ibtd 
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At hole 7 — The ceded distucts shall be given ovei to the 
Company’s officers fiom 22nd September, 1801, and Dll then 
the Nawab shall pay the subsidy and the expenses of the 
additional troops and not attei 

At tick 8 — The contracting paities frame a separate com- 
meicial treaty Navigation of the Ganges and other iiveis 
foiming a mutual boundary shall be free and no duty shall be 
charged on the boats plying in them. 

Article 9 — All treaties regarding establishing oi 
cementing union and fiiendship between the two States shall 
remain in force , all aiticles of the treaty concluded by Sii 
John Shore in 1 798 not annulled by this treaty shall remain 
in force 

At tick 10 — The treaty was concluded on the 10th 
November, 1801 

The treaty having been duly ratified the Governor-General 
instructed the Nawab to expedite the actual cession by the 
aid of the aumils of the Nawab himself and foi mally appointed 
Henry Wellesley as the President of the Commission over 
the administration of the ceded districts on November 14, 
1801 ^ 

It 18 deal from the perubal of all the foregoing correspond- 
ence that the Goveinoi -General fiom the very beginning 
wanted to take advantage of the situation for the interests 
of the Company though also for Oudh 

He was at last enabled to realise his longed-for desiie 
of annihilating the entire aimy and a territorial cession of 
Doab which he contemplated long befoie when he coveted the 
estate of Almass All Khan Let us now institute a cntical 
examination of the justice or otlierwise of the territorial 
cession The eleventh article of the treaty of 1798 was 
pointed out by the Governor-General to be the ultimate 

^ M Wellesley to H Wellesley November 14, 1801 Vol 
II, pp 604-06 
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sanction foi this terntoiial cession According to the fan 
mterpietation of the article of the tieaty it must be clear that 
the security was to be demanded only m case of an actual 
failure of the payment of the subsidy The question regard 
mg the failure of the subsidy has been easily dispensed with 
by the Governoi-Geneial when he pointed out that owing to 
the bad condition of the finances he could expect the failuie 
any moment This would lathei be a veiy extiaoidinaiy 
piesumption in the light of which all arbitiaiy measures cm 
have sanction ‘Were it true that by an exact adherence to 
the provisions of the tieaty, the Biitish Goveinment would 
have been exposed to ultimate loss, this would only prove 
that the treaty was bad one , but what soit of reason would 
that be for breaking it 9’^ The moment when the proposi- 
tion for the territorial cession was put forth the subsidy had 
been regularly paid. It would be pieposteious, thoiefoie, to 
imagine that this course would suddenly stop before a partial 
arrear should authorise and entitle the Company to pi ess foi 
territorial cession The condition contemplated by the Gover- 
nor-General legaiding a sudden stopping of the subsidy could 
only be imagined in case of any great political levoliition which 
would have been morally impossible m view of the British 
forces there The suggestion oi latber the conviction of Lord 
Wellesley that the treaty of 1798 contemplated and meant 
that security could be demanded even when the failuie of the 
subsidy bad not occuiied cannot be behe\ed in view of the 
circumstances detailed above 

The second point to be consideied is the question legaid- 
ing the right of interference as the Goveinor General claimed 
to have in the internal afifairs of Oudh Instances can be 
multiplied showing that this light was never exercised by 
either Cornwallis oi Lord Teignmouth At one place the 
former writes to the Wazir, " that it is not his wish, nor that 


' Remarks on the Oude Question, p 47 
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of the English Government to interfeie in the internal ariange- 
ment of the Vizier’e affairs ’ In a lettei to Bengal Council 
dated 21 St March, 1797, Bii John Shore wiites, “ Although I 
have uiged advice and lemonstrance in strong teims (to the 
Wazu) I have evei avoided the language of intimidation ” 
Even the resident Lt -Col Scott at one place wiites, “The 
exercise of it (the Resident’s inteifeience in the ordinal y 
internal tiansactions of Government) does not seem to have 
been intended by the late treaty indis uneqmvocably disavowed 
by several declarations ^ 

It IS, theiefoie, a surprise as to what was the source 
from which the Goveinoi-Geneial derived the right which he 
claimed to possess It has been mged by the Biitisli 
Government that the Nawab Wazu himself applied for duect 
interfeience® in the admimstiation First of all it has got 
to be considered whethei this invitation on the part of the 
Nawab Wazir to the Goveinor-Geneial could be legally regard- 
ed as bairing the Nawab’s right to claim the benefit of that 
provision of the tieaty of 1798 which give him full authoiity 
in the administration of the internal matters Again, it must be 
lemembered that the letters alluded to weie simple epistles com- 
municated to the Goveinor-Geneial with a view to take his 
advice , they never show any commitment on the pait of the 
Nawab that he would necessarily follow the advice offered 

If even fot the sake of argument it be conceded that the 
Company possessed the rights which they exeicised, was not 
the Nawab Wazir entitled to the light of moderation which 
was denied to him ? Even if it is conceded that the Company 
was within its rights to demand teintorial cession it must be 
undei stood that the secuiity demanded was much m excess of 
the real requirements The actual Jumma of the ceded 
districts while under the Nawah nevei exceeded one orore and 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees, under the Company it jose 


' Oudli Papers, No 3, p 15 


Oudh Papers, No 3, p 9 
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to one eioie and fifty-seven lakhs of lupees Again, no 
attempt was evei made to help the Nawab to lefoim the 
effete administiation which was allowed to suffer The per- 
petual terntoiial cession was appaiently based on the uttei 
worthlessness of the Nawab’s administration which was 
peimitted to grow worse It must again be mentioned that 
the numbei of the British forces computed by the British 
Government in 1801 for Oudh was inordinately large but 
curiously enough when the treaty was made the Qoveinoi- 
Geneial did not station the same number of men there It 
was clearly a measure foi relieving the finances of the embar- 
rassed Company Even the excuse of political necessity* 
which Hutton puts in justification of the conduct of Lord 
Wellesley fails when it is understood that while the proceed- 
ings regarding the terntoiial cession were in progress the 
menace of Zaman Shah had finally disappeared He was 
imprisoned and blinded and thus made absolutely incapable of 
pursuing any further conquests 

It would be rather ridiculous to see the views held by 
Najmul Ghani in his Tco ilch-i-Oudh when he says, 

\iU-« (j«j . sj ^ 

sf Lgj ^0 £ Lwj| ^ 

^JO^ bL2!.l.AS" j.3 ^ Oj5 

isL^ ^ (£. 

2 Ljj J-«9b&. ul.aiX.Awl >iU.o ^.^0 ^ 

It is difficult to agree with the extraordinary statement 
put forward by the autboi that the Company was 
justified in breaking all treaties or engagements so long 
as it looked after the well-being of the kingdom of Oudh. 


* The Marquis of Wellesley and the development of the 
Company into the supreme power m India, Hutton 
“ Najmul Ghani, Tarikh-i-Oudh, Vol I, pp 34-36 
P 23 
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The debates that subsequently after the resignation of 
Lord Wellesley took place in the House of Commons bring 
foith in limelight both the points of view legarding the policy 
of Lord Wellesley ' It has been pointed out that after the 
territorial cession the Nawab Wazir lived very happily 
and ever tiied to help the English people and never made any 
complaint The above view may at best be regarded as a 
compliment to the tempeiament of the Nawab and cannot in 
any way exoneiate Lord Wellesley of the injustice It must, 
however, be mentioned m all fairness to Lord Wellesley that 
he cannot be accused of coiruption He did all m the interests 
of the Company and was above all dirty politics of this type 
Yet when all is said it must be conceded ‘that Wellesley was 
extremely impatient of all opposition, that he showed fai too 
little sympathy for his opponent and an utter incapacity to 
view things thiough the latter’s eyes The only defence of 
Lord Wellesley can be based on his puiity of motives and 
devotion to duty under his charge It is m itself a very 
difficult and doubtful pioposition to state that such a defence 
exonerates Lord Wellesley from all the haish proceedings 
against Oudh They are perhaps too serious to be brushed 
aside merely by tins defence 

V 

The Goveinor-Geneial having been always desiious of 
Visiting Oudh could not do so till the month of January, 
1802 Then he took the earliest opportunity of meeting the 
Nawab Wazir at Lucknow and ‘proceeded to state to him the 
vanous points arising out of the treaty of the 10th November, 
1801, which lemamed to be adjusted The mam pomts 

* Corbett, Parliamentary Debates, March 9, 1808, and 
March 15, 1808 

* Roberts, Wellesley, p 135 

’ Minute by the Governor-General, August 16, 1802 Dos* 
patches, Vol II, p 672 
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which the Governoi-Geneial emphasised weie the immediate 
payment ot the anears in instalments, and the immediate 
reduction of the mihtaiy administiation in his countiy He, 
however, promised to discuss the question of further impiove- 
ment in the system of the government obtaining in Oudh 
The Wazir seemed veiy much enthusiastic about the latter 
In a subsequent confeience, howevei , the question of reforms 
was discussed in brief outlines and there the Goveinoi -General 
emphasised the need of having law couits and an efficient 
judicial administration with a view to curtail the powers of 
the aumils who were a source of gieat mischief to the people 
A radical reform in the revenue administiation was also 
suggested by the Governor-Geneial Here, again, we find 
that the Nawab Wazir giowing sick of the galbng yoke of 
the Resident points out to the Governoi-Geneial the necessity 
of relaxing it * He again pleaded for a cordial cooperation 
with the Resident He complained that the fact that all the 
people had free access to the Resident was subversive of all 
regulaiity and tended to undermine his authority Regarding 
the administration of justice he pointed out that it should be 
equally applicable in the Begum’s territoiies. The Governor- 
General, however, did not agiee to the wholesale curtailment 
of the powers of the Resident who he believed must cany on 
the afifairs of the government having lemained duly informed 
ot all the occuirences The cession being quite complete the 
Nawab Wazir pointed out to the Hon’ble Henry Wellesley 
that certain of the pioperty in the ceded districts which did 
not form a part of the engagement should be given to the 
Nawab’s people and gave an account of other administrative 
afifaiis which weie agieed to by the Governor Geneial 

The question of the Nawab’s going on a pilgrimage was 
opened to the Governor-Geneial on the 18th February, 1802 
Loid Wehesley pointed out the pros and cons of the 


Despatches, Vol II, p 678 
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matter and satisfied the Wazir of the inexpediency of under- 
taking such a step at that time He, howevei, made it cleai 
that in case the Nawab was convinced of his resolution he was 
flee to go on pilgiimage^ The Nawab acquiesced m the 
views expiessed by the Governoi-Geneial The question of 
the payment of the aneais now aiose and the Persian 
Seeietary was despatched to the Nawab foi payment of the 
promised sum of eight lakhs by the Nawab But to his infinite 
surprise and indignation the Governoi-General leaint that the 
Nawab had lesolved to tender the payment of that sum depen 
dent on the eonelusion of an airangcment foi his Excellency’s 
dcpai tuie on his projected pilgumage ® The Governor-Geneial 
penned a strong lettei to the Nawab Wazii and the leply to 
the lettei is a singulai instance of his timidness and weakness 
of will He cleai ly wiites, “My desne to contoim to his 
Loidship’s wishes induced me to agree to what his Lordship 
pioposed,® although m fact he wanted to go on a pilgnm- 
age and that one of his sons be invested with ‘neabut’ at 
Lucknow The lettei of the Wazir had the desned effect and 
the payment was punctually made The Governoi-Geneial, 
howevei , agreed to the desiie of the Nawab Wazii to go on 
the pilgnmage and Muza Ahmad Ah Khan, the second son 
of the Nawab, was appointed the Naib The Nawab then 
insisted on the appointment of a confidential mimstei as 
the channel of eommomcation between his son and the Resi- 
dent, providing that the appointment of the confidential 
minister shall lemam in the hands of the Nawab The last 
conference between the Nawab and the Govei nor -General on 
24th brought all the matters undei consideration The 
Nawab Wazir’s old propositions were agreed to in substance 
in the last conference of the 24th February 

' Minute by Goyernor-Genei al, August 16, 1802, p 683 

° Lettei to Nawab Wazir, 20th February, 1802, Vol II, 
pp 686—87 

® Letter from Nawab Wazir to Persian Secretary, 20th 
February, 1802, Vol 11, p 687 
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The mostimpoitant result of the senes of the confeienees 
which weie held at Lucknow between the Nawab Wazii and 
the Qoveinoi -General was thediafting of apapei oi memoran- 
dum of the final results of the discussions between the Governoi- 
Geneial and Nawab Saadat Ah Khan ‘with a view to obviate 
all futuie doubts on the biihjeot ^ The Governoi-Geneial gave 
out the general pimciples on which the connections between 
the two Slates were to be regulated in tutuie He made it 
clear that the reserved dominions of the Nawab shall bo 
exclusively administered by his Excellency’s own officeis 
.rlthough the Nawab shall always work in consultation with the 
Governor -General The Resident, further, shall normally 
offer the advice though when ‘the importance of the subject 
shall require ’ the Governor -General shall do it directly 
Further, in defining the poweis of the Resident it wdb pointed 
out that the Resident must conduct himself with the Nawab 
Wazii with respect, conciliation and attention The reduction 
of the military establishment was soon after nearly accomplish- 
ed Lord Wellesley, however, due to ‘pressure of other urgent 
business^ could not discuss the matters relating to the 
Nawab and the Begum 

The subsequent period till Wellesley’s resignation is rather 
uneventful The chief interest now centres round the Mahratta 
affairs During this time Major Ouseley was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to the Nawab Wazir in consequence of the 
strong recommendation of Sir Henry Wellesley ‘In that 
situation Sir Gore Ouseley availed himself with judgment 
and wisdom of every opportunity to cultivate a good under- 
standing between the State of Oudh and the British power, 
whose interests in fact are inseparable’® At the commence- 
ment of the Mahratta War in 1803 the Nawab helped the 


‘ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II, p 691 
’ Wellesley s Despatches, Vol, 11, p 696 
’ Memorandum of the Public Services of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Appendix 6, Despatches, Vol IV, p 679 
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Company with a numbei of horses This magniBcent oflfei 
was veiy much appieciated by Loid Lake who employed them 
m the memorable battle of Laswaiee and in the pursuit and 
defeat of Holkar 

Hunting and spoits seems to be the chief pre-occupations 
of the Nawab Wazu during the period We find references 
to his lequisitions regaiding dogs and horses fiom England 
At one place Lord Wellesley writes to the Hon’ble Couit of 
Directors, T understand that His Highness (Nawab) whose 
principal amusement consists in hunting is paihcularly 
anxious to obtain from England a number of dogs and 
horses ’ ^ His wishes were complied with Sir Goie Ouseley 
the Aide-de-Camp was in full confidence of the Nawab 
Wazu and was a regular companion in his sports and amuse- 
ments Nawab Saadat Ali Khan seems to be specially very 
fond of English manners and customs and with a surpiise 
does Lord Valentu on his visit to Oudh mark the English 
influence ‘ The scene (dinner scene) was so singular and so 
contiary to all my ideas of Asiatic manners, that I could hardly 
persuade myself that the whole was not a masquerade’® 
Even Loid Vaientia in his short stay at Lucknow could 
easily feel the malign influence of Europeans over the Nawab 
“ The lowest European gentleman seems to consider himself 
as on equality with his Highness, and does not always treat 
him with lespect which is his due This was the observation 
of the noble travellei when all the ugly pioceedinga against the 
Nawab by Xjoid Wellesley had been completed Lord Vaientia 
then gives an account of the proceedings taken by Lord Wellesley 
against Oudh and the Nawab’s wish to abdicate He, however, 
means to suggest that after the storm and stress of the pro- 
ceedings witnessed a few years back, the Nawab then enjoyed 
peace and harmony in his own kingdom ‘ At piesent he 

^ Wellesley’s Despatohes, Vol V, p 493 

’ Travels of Lord Vaientia, p 133 
® Ibtd.v 134 
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seems to be more tranquil The disaffection he might 

have experienced at the cession of a moiety of his terri- 
tory, IS absorbed in the discoveiy, that he has moie leal 
revenue, and can add moie to his tieasure than he did when 
he paid the East India Company one bundled and twenty 
lakhs of lupees per annum He then testifies to the pros- 
perity of the country ceded to the Company and concludes 
that the Nawab Wazir was in a much better position at the 
time of Lord Valentia’s visit when he wasaheady divested of a 
part of his terutoiy, than before the territorial cession took 
place But it must be lemembered that it is not creditable 
for the Company to have lightened the burden of his adminis- 
tration in the manner they did , it would ceitamly have been 
a great service to the country and the people, had the Company 
decided to promote prosperity by its help and patronage m 
the affairs of Oudh It is no wonder that, with the parsi- 
monious habits of Nawab Saadat Ah Khan, he had collected 
a huge treasure by the time of Lord Valentia’s ai rival to Oudh 
But the prosperity of the country and its lulei aftei the 
actual cession of the terntory can haidly be construed as a 
justification for all the proceedings of Loid Wellesley 


Travels of Lord Valentia, p 180 
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THE MUSLIM LAW OF INHERITANCE 


Dji MAHOMBD-ULLAII R JUNf'r, M A , LL D 
Eautster-at-Laiv, Reader in Law 

'Ihn ul Ear.u/ the Muslim Lnw of fnlioiitance is a 
pieat acluGvement of the Muslim Juusts In its minutest 
details it IS a system rendeied to peifection It is, as Rumsey 
obsci ves, “ the most lefincd and elaborate system of rules 
foi the devolution of propeity that is known to the civilivod 
world ” 

Undoi the Hanafi Law tho heirs aio divided in throe 
distinct groups, and some othoi classes of “special hens'’ 
follow next in oidei 

1 Zav-ul-furuz, the sbareis 

2 ‘ Asba, the lesiduaiies 

3 Zav-ul-Arham, the Distant Kindred 

Other classes are 

4 MawU-i-Mawalat, the successor by contiact 

5 Muqirlhu bilnasab alghaii, the acknowledged kins- 

man through anotliei 

6 Mustlliu bil Jamimal, the universal legatee 

7 alal Zaujain, the return to the husband oi 
wife 
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8 Bait-ul-ma], the Public Treasury, now the Law of 
Escheats to the State 

Theie aio twelve shaieis, foui males and eight females, 
and theie aie foui classes of lesiduaues, and there aie four 
gioupB of distant kindred The general oidei of succession is 
that the shaieis and lesiduaries may succeed jointly 
01 the shaieis alone may succeed exhausting the estate 
01 taking by ladd^ the letuin, in the absence of the 
losiduaiies, oi the lesiduaiies alone may succeed theie 
being no convcision of shareis into lesiduanes oi even 
by excluding lemotei shaieis In default of shaieis and 
the lesiduanes the estate devolves upon the distant kindiod 
In default of all possible kind of heirs it escheats to 
the State 

Theie aie twelve shaieis and with residuaries the total 
list would be loughly twenty to twenty-five impoitant heirs 
talcing no account of the distant kindied 

If a peison makes an attempt to ai range then combina- 
tions in twos, thiees, fours and fives, etc , he would have to 
woik out at least a million illustiations, a task almost 
impracticable, if not impossible Howevei, following the 
geneial lules of exclusion and pieference as laid down by the 
Muslim Jurists it is possible to leduce them to about 326 
cases, and I have made an attempt to arrange these cases in 
a systematic manner So ive have in shoit a compendium 
of general illustrations in which almost all conceivable cases, 
except those in which the hens aie excluded, are found with 
gieat facility All what the reader has to do is to arrange 
the heirs in the fixed older as per list of heirs — and 
foi any combination of hens with that paiticulai heir 
he must see m cases dealing with that particular heir 
Btiiotly speaking it is not possible to have a combination 
of moie than hve different classes of hens, foi the law 
of exclusion eliminates the rest though they may be m 
existence 
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Tub Lisr oi- Heibs 

The following is the pi oposecl fixed oidci of hens, of 
the shaiers and tlie icsiduanea only 

1 Son 

2 J^aui^ditt! , danghtcis 

J Son’s son, hoA\ low so evei 

4 Son’s daughtci, son’s d.iuglitcis 
9 Husband 
() Wife, AV1V08 

7 Fatliei 

8 Motiiei 

9 Ttuo grandinotliLi, tiue yiandinotheis 

10 Tiuo giandfdtiicr 

11 Full biothei 

12 Full sister 

13 Consaugumo brothoi 

1 4 Consanguino sjstei , consanguine sisters 

15 Uterine hiothei oi sister oi uteuno biothcis oi 

Bistei s 

16 Full brothel’s son, nephew 

17 Consanguino biothei’s son, consanguine nephew 

18 Full patouul uncle, Fathei’s full brothei 

ly Consanguine pakunal uncle, lathei’s consanguine 
biotliei 

20 Full pateinal uncle’s son 

21 Consanguine paternal uncle’s son 

22 (dreat-uncle, Pathei’s father’s brother 

23 Consanguine gieat uncle, Fathei’s fathoi’s consan- 

guine brothel 

24 Great-uncle’s son 

25 Consanguine gi eat-unclo’s son* 

' Tha distant kindred eliisses I, II, III, and IV will follow 
next in Older, and subsequently other heus, the successor by 
oontiact, acknowledged kintmaiD, uni-veisal legatee and the State 
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I have dealt with the case of the son (a) when with 
one hen, (b) when with two heirs, and (6) when with 
thiee heirs, and (d) when with four heirs the latter is 
leally identical with the thud case unless we classify 
daughtei as a sepaiate hen and not as a residuary 
along with the son Similaily the cases of othei hens 
up to uterine hrothei and sister have been tieated with 
one or moie heirs The list of twenty-five heirs is given 
on page 9, and the leader will see that when the son is the 
only heir, he will take the whole property, and when lie 
co-exists with all the twentj -five hens the position will be 
biiefly this The son will exclude all the hens, viz , Nos 3 
and 4 and all the hens from Nos 11 to 25 The fathei and 
mother will exclude the hens Nos 9 and 10 As regards 
hens Nos 5 and 6 husband and wife, only one of them can 
paiticipate at one and the same time Thus after exclusion 
the following hens only are left over to participate m the 
inheritance 

1 Son along with daughter or daughters 

2 Husband oi wife as the case may be 

3 Father 

4 Mother 

Thus the maximum number of heirs that can participate 
with the son in taking the inheritance are three (oi four) 
only Similarly it will be seen that the maximum number of 
hens that can participate along with the daughter or 
daughters are four onlyj oi utmost five vide illustration 
79 where we may include son’s daughter along with 
son’s son and No 84 where we may include son’s 
son’s daughter along with son’s son’s son as residuaiios 
and the number of hens nominally may increase 
more to 6, 7, etc., by including son’s son’s son (h 1 a ) of a 
lower degree along with eon’s Son’s daughters of higher 
degrees 
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GENERAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


hen any of the heirs Nos 1 — 25 exist aiono lie oi she 
Will take the whole pioperty 


No 

Heirs 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 


lllusti ations of 



lllusti ations of 



son 01 soni to- 



son or sons to- 



fjether with one 



qethei with two 



hen * 



heirs t 


1 

Son 

1 

6 

Son 

f of 5 = 21 


Daughter 

i 


Daughter 

\ of (l = 5 J 



UR)1 


Wife 01 wives * 

a = 2*5 

2 

Son or sons 

G 

Son 

3 of |=lg 

1 


Husband 


Daughter 



3 

Son or sons 

^ (R) 


Father ormother 



Wife or wives 



or true giand- 
raother or true 
grandfathoi 



4 

Son or sons 
Father or mo- 

§(R) 

7 

Sons and daugh- 

li (Ii) 


ther or true 
granclmo t h e r 

B 


ters 

Wife or wives 



or true grand- 





fatlior 






* The son will inherit out oI the residue estate in these cases but in 
other oases of combination of any heir with the son the former will be 
excluded vide the General Chart at the end of the book 
(o) Son = all 

Son’s Son or son’s daughter = excluded by the son 
(6) Son=all 

Full brother = excluded by the Hon 


1 1 (B) a Residue 

t Btsidis those no other combination of the i 
for the heir will ho excluded from parlioipuling ii 
(a) bon 

W 

Pathir = J 
Brother = t xcluded 


on with two heirs is possible 
tho inheritance, ut? — 

Son = I 

Daughter == s 
lOull BIS tar w excluded 
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No 

Heirs 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Sli lies 

8 

Sous and claiigh- 

i(R) 

13 

Son or sons 

1 = § 


tors 



Fiithei or tiue 

1 


Father or mo- 



gnndfalhei 



bher or true 
grandraoth er 



Mother oi true 

h 


or true grand- 



grandmothei 



father 


14 

Son or SODS 


9 

Son or sons md 

i{R) 


Tuie giandmo- 

h 


daughtoi 01 
daughteis 



th6rs(rnatern il 
grandmot h e r, 
paternal giand- 



Husband 

i 


motliei) 


10 

Son 

1 of 5 = x *2 

15 

Sou or sons 

1=1 


Daughter 

Uff=x«5 


True grand- 

1 



mollior (matei 



Husband 

i=r2 


nal) 


11 

Son or sons 

1^2 (R ) 


True grandfather 

i 


Husband 



lllustraiions of 
son 01 sons to- 



Father or mother 



qethei ivith tfit ee 



or true grand- 



hell 8 * 



mother or true 
grandfather 


10 

Son or sons and 

T2 (R ) 





daughter or 


12 

Son or sons 

^^(R) 


daughters 



Wife or wives 



Husband 

i= 


Father or mo- 






ther or true 



Father or mother 

i=T®a 


gran d mother 


or true grand- 


or grandfather 



mother or true 
grandfather 



*Iii casns 16 —aO bio son and daughter [or purposes of ('on\ enieiice have boon 
grouped bogdther they ora similar to obbos Nob 11~16 and m raBoa 30—25 the 
iiitlusion of daughter would mahe the case of the son with four hoirs and 
these are the only cbsob of the son with tout hairs The distribution -will 
remain unuflactod, for instanoo in example 21 the daughter will share along 
with the son out of the residue 6/13 the son taking twice as much as th( 
daughter Similarly in examples 22 -26 the daughter or daughters will share 
with the son or sons in the residtu 
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No 

Hoira 

bhaies 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 

17 

Hon 01 sons mil 

J|(K) 

21 

Son 01 sons 

li (R ) 


dau g hi 0 r or 
daughters 



Husband 






Pither 01 tine 

i=A 


Wife 01 wives 



grandfather 





Mother oi ti iio 



Father or raobhci 



grandmother 



or true grand- 


(maternal) 



mother oi true 
grandfather 


22 

Son or sons 

TB (R ) 





Husband 


18 

Son or sons and 




i=l% 


daughter or 


True grandmo- 


daughlBis 



thers (mntornul 
md paternal) 



Father or true 
grandfather 

k 

23 

Son or sons 

Husband 

^(R) 




i=T®? 


Mothoz or tnip 



True giandmo- 



gnmdm other 



thei or true 



(maternal) 



grandmothers 






True grand- 


19 

Son or sons ind 

f 


father 



daughter oi 
daughter 


24 

Son 01 sons 

iS(R) 





Wde 01 wives 

11 = 31 


True grandmo 



Father nr true 



thers (matemal 



grandtatlier 



and paternal) 



Mother or true 

f = 2^ 





giandino th e r 


20 

Bon or sons and 

j = n 


(matt mat) 



daughter or 
daughters 


25 

bon or sons 

24 


True grand- 

i 


Wife or wives 

ll=2lf 


father 


Grandmother 

i—’h 



True grandmo- 

1 




thoi (paternal) 


Gland futhei 



F 25 
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No 

Hen 3 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shai os 


lllustrahonB of 



lllutU attorn of 



daiighte* toge- 



clauqhiet togo- 



that With one 



iher tvtih two 



heir 



hetts 


2G 

Daughter 

i 

82 

Daughter 



Son’B son h 1 8 

i (R) 


Son’s son 

? of(R) 






27 

Daughter 

l=(i + i 

by lotuin) 


Son's daughter 

^ of (R ) 





i==J 


Son’s daughter 
or son’s daug- 


33 

Daughter 



tera, h 1 s 



Husband 

i 

28 

Daughfei 

l=(i + i 

byretiun) 


Son’s son or 

^ (R) 


Husband 

- ^ 1 


son’s son’s son 


29 

Daughter 


h 1 8 

^=1 

by return ) 


Wife or wives 


34 

Daughter 

30 

Daughter (J) 

iMi + k 


Wife 01 wues 



b> 1 e( 111 n ) 


Son's sou or 

^ (R) 


Mother or hue 

i ~(^ + T^3 


Son’s son’s son 



gran dmolher 

b> leturn ) 


his 



ii) 

35 

Daughter 

31 

Daughter^ 

i 


Father or tiue 

i 


i (R) 


giandfather 



Father or tiue 





grandfather oi 



Sou’s s 0 n 0 r 

1 (R) 


full sister oi 



son’s son’s son 



sisters or con- 
sanguine sistei 



ll 1 s 



or sisteis or 


36 

Daughter 


full brother or 



Mothei or true 

i 


oonsangiiin e 



grandmother 



brother or any 
residuary 



Son’s son or 

S(R) 


Nos 16—26 



son’s son h 1 s 



* We have airt>iidy noted the oase of tho daughter with the eon, and 
there are lui othi r < ases oxoept the case of daughtei with uterine brother 
or Bister, vhi n the latbi is excluded 


Daiiglitor= All (J as share ond i by return) 
Utcriiiu brother or 8i8ter=:oxoluded 
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No 

Heirs 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shill es 

37 

Daughter 


41 

Daughter (i) 

gmoKis- 
od to f 


Son’s clanghtor 
or (laugh leis 

1 


Son’s d uightoi 

1 incio IS- 




01 fliughtds 

eel to S 


Son’s son or 
sons 



his (J) 

Mother oi tuio 

^ inorcus- 




gi andinotliei 

oil to J 

M 

Daughioi (i) 

! of Hit) 
=xo 


(matarrnl m 
paternal) ^ 



Son’s (huightei 

lofl ai) 

42 

D uightei 0 I 

1 = 5 


or (1 lughti'rs(l) 

= Tn 


son sdnugliti,r 



Hustiancl* 



Son’s son’s son 

1 of |(R) 

30 

Daughter (i) 

? of ,4 (R ) 


Ron’s son’s 

I ofi (R) 





daughtei ^ 

=5 


Son’s (laughter 

i of 41 (K ) 



1=1 


0 1 (laughters 

= 98 

43 

Daughl ei or 

son’s d uightur 



W?fe* 

^ = 3^ 


h 1 s 

Husband 

i 

40 

Daughter 

1=5 


p a 1 h 0 r, hue 

i 




gi rndfaUier or 



Son’s claughier 

5 


full 01 oonsan- 



or daughters 



guino sister or 



his 



sisters 



Father or true 

5 (R) 

44 

D lughtei 0 r 

( of |(R ) 


grandfather oi 


son’s duughtoi 

= T5 


full or consan- 



his (i)" 



guine sister or 
sisters or full 



Mother oi tine 

\ of 1 (R ) 


brother or con- 



Gland mothei 

= 15 


sanguine bio- 



(maternal or 



ther or a n > 



paternal) (3) 



residuurj 
Nos 16—25 



Husband 

1=-^ 


* The OaRiiir mf thnd of fniL iiif, Nur iS ami 30 1 4 to fiMl' iiBRign Hharo to tbo 
husband or wifo, thou dmtnlmti' the leaidiu hi twoiui tVio duu(<htpr find tno 
Bon’ft daitghtor lu tht* lutio of thoir oiiginaUy il share i and it tho ratio is 


8 1 or ^ 1 , . 

* If there wore more than one, viz , Bou’s Bun’s Bons uud fion a son fl 

daughters tho rLaiduw (i) would be dmtnbuted amoog tlum, the male 
taking the double aharo , , , , * 

* in problems Nos 44 and 4B wo first aesigu. shares to the husband or wuo 
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No 1 

Heirs 

Rhai ea 1 

^0 

Heirs 

Shares 

45 

Daughter o i 

son’s diughtei 

5 of r (R ) 

48 

Daughter or 

i=§ 



son’s daughter 



hi a (1) 







i of M (R ) 


Mother oi true 

1 



=b\ 


grand mother 



(maternal) (J) 


(maternal or 

p iternal) 



Wifo or wires 

'=1^ 


True grandfather 

§(R) 

4b 

Duughtei 01 

eon’s daugliter 



or full or con- 
sanguine sister 
or sisteis or 



daughter’ 



full or consan- 
guine brothei 
or any residu- 



Wife or wives 



ary Nos 16—25 



ii’athei or tiue 

|(R) 


lllmti ations of 



grandfathei oi 



daughter together 



full 01 consan- 
guine sister or 



mth tht ee Imrs 



sisters or full 


49 

Daughtei 


or oons'inguine 
brother or any 



Son’s son 

3 of HR ) 


r e s 1 d u a 1 y 




=T2 


Nos 16—25 



Son’s daughter 

HfHR) 







47 

Duughtei or 

son’s daughter 
or son’s son’s 

i=l 


Husband 

l = X2 


daughter 


5U 

Daughter 

^=i 





Son’s son or ) 



Mother or true 



son’s s 0 n’s 1 

► i (R) 


grand mother 



son’s d mgh- j 


(maternal) 



ter or son’s | 
daughtei s J 



Father 

I |(K) 


Hubhand 

k 


tiheroafter we (Imtnlmte 6ho losulixe butweon the dauijhter iitid the mother in 
the ratio of thmr ahares J and i « , 3 1 or 3 J 
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No 

Hens 

Shates 

No 

Hens 

bh lies 

51 

Diughtu 

Son’s son’- ojI 


dO 

Daughter 



son’s son’s 1 

son s daugh- }■ 
ter 01 son s j 

Mil) 


Son’s son® h 1 s 

(R ) 


daughtors J 



Wife or wives 

1 =3*1 


Wife 01 wives 

/ 




')2 

D uightor 



F ither oi 1 1 ue 



Son’s son 

1 ol gUl) 


giandfathor oi 






niothei 01 line 



Sou’s daughter 

Jot ;(R) 


grandmothei 



Wife 01 wives 

i=§ 

67 

Daugliloi 

f = 8 


Daughter 





Son’s 8 0 n ’ 8 1 



(Son's son ® h 1 s 

MR) 


son’s cUuigh- [ 

MR) 




ter ) 



Patliei or true 






giandfathor 



F a t h 0 1 or 

J 

5 



h 


grandfather oi 



Mothoi or true 


mother or true 



gi indmothor 



grandmothei 

i=8 


(matoinal) 


64 

Daughtei 

6« 

Duughtei 

^=13 

1 


Son’s diughtoi" 


Sou’s daughter’s 

0 = A 


Son’s son’s son '' ) 






(Son’s son’s 
daughter® J 

§{R) 


Son’s son s son® 

A (R ) 

55 

Daughter 

i=-^ 


Husband 

1 = 13 


Son's son" his 

t’3(R) 

59 

Daughter 

i=il 


Husband 

i—Ti 


bon s daughtei 



Father or true 

l~rs 





grandfather or 
mother or true 


(Son’s son’s son 

aStR ) 



graudmothor 



Wife or wives 



' The result will be the same in the case of son’s son’s son his or sou’s 
son’s daiightior 

“ Whether one or more 
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No 

Hens 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 

(.U 

Diuigliier 



Daughter 



Son’s flanghloi 

i 


vSon’s daughter 

4=t’>2 




01 son’s d nigh- 



Son’s son’s S( n 

a (F ) 


teis 



Father or true 

h 


Husband 

i = l\ 


gi indfaiho) oi 
line grand- 



Full 01 oonsan- 

* (R ) 


mot hoi (m iler- 



guine sistoi or 



n il 01 p ilernnl) 



bibteis 


f)l 

Daughfcei 

1 = 12 

6. 

Daughlei 



Husband 

1=12 


Son’s daughter 





01 son’s daugh- 



Son’s son’s son 

I ofldO 


teis 

^=t\ 



= 12 


Hush ind 


Son’s son’s 

iofi 


Pull or oonsan- 

A (R ) 


(iaidiglor 

(R )=t\ 


game brother 
01 any lesidu- 


02 

1) lugliter 

i=i 

60 

nry Nos 16—26 
D lughtei 

i=JI 


Hush ind 



Son’s d uightor 



Son’s son’s j 



or son’s daugh- 



sons 1 

Son’s son’s j 

1 (R) 


ters 

Wife or Wives 

^ = 5\ 


daughters J 



Father or true 

ifsCR) 





grandfather 


Od 

Daughter 

1=T2 

67 

Daughter 




reduood 


Son’s daughter 



Son’s daughtoi 

to x®T 

J=t\ 


or son’s daugh- 
ters 




reduced 





to tit 


Wife or Wives 

^ = 2S 


Husband 

•i=T2 

I ( duood 


Pull or consan- 

(R) 



to t\ 


guine sister or 


Father or true 



sisteis or full 



grmdfather oi 

loclucod 


brother or con- 



mot tier or true 

to 


sanguine 



j gland Tuotluir 



brother or any 



(maternal oi 



residuary Nos 



pateind) 



16-26 
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No 

Rnr'j 

Sliares 

No 

Hens 

hli Ilf > 

OH 

Duughlei 

g (d r (H ) 

71 

Diughbr 

- = TJ 


— ?o 



ruliKdl In 


Son’s (Ifiunhtei g 



Hush iiul 






ledin cd to 


Mol her oi tiiio 

1 oi ' (R ) 





f,r(irKliiiotliei 

=£a 


P itliPi 

(r=^3 





ledueKl to 


Wife or wi\C9 

» = ^o 







Mollioi 01 tiui 


6!) 

I^iuightei 



gianclmolhei 

reduced to 


Kon’s cluut,lilfi 

1 



rs 


or son 9 (Imigh- 


72 

Dnui’hler 

. = l"s 


teis 




lUllKcd to 


Fathei oi tint 

1 


Husband 



l^raruifnlhei 




icducpd to 






, T®S 





riiio giaiul 



Mothoi 01 true 

1 


f itlier 

itduoed to 


grandmother 






(m iternal) 



Mother oi tuu 






gr indmotliei 

loduced to 

70 

Daughter 

i=g 

1 

tmateinil or 
patcni il) 

A 


f3on H daughter 
or son’s d iiigh- 

i 

73 

Daughtoi 



ters 



Husb uid 

■1=11 


Mother or true 

^ 1 





grandmother 



jMolhei 01 true 

n = 1*2 


(maternal or 



grandiii 0 1 h e I 



paternal) 



(m item il or 
paternal) 

(R ) 


Pull or consan- 

g(R) 


Pull 01 consan- 


guine sister OI 
sisters or full 



guine sister or 
sisters 01 full 



brother or oon- 



brothel or con- 



sangumo bro- 



simguino bro- 



ther or unj 



ther or any 



rosidu iry Nos 



losiduaiy Nos 



16 — 25 



16—25 



^ Hoia \M) Aral usbikii the Hhuta to bho wife then wl diabribiite tin. inhorib- 
once among the lirBt three hwrs in the ratio of their Bhartfl. i, i, J ic, A 1 t 
or 8/6 1/6 and 1/B 
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No 

Heu‘= 

Shaies 

No 

Heirs 

Shaies 


IllusU aiiona of 


76 

Daughter 



daughtei to- 
gether with 

four heir s * 



Son’s son and \ 
son’s daughter J 

i 


74 

Dnughlei 



Father oi tine 

i 





gr mdtather 



Sou’s son mil ] 

(R ) 


Mother or tine 



son’s tJdUglilei / 



grandmother 



Hu&bmicl 

4 — I®Z 

/7 

Daughtei 



Father or ti ue 



Son’s son and i 



giaudfather oi 
mothei or true 



son’s daughter J 



ginnd moth Cl 
(mitemul m 
p ifornal) 



Tiuo grandfathei 






Tiuegiandmnthoi 

7-) 

Daughtei 


78 

Dauglitei 



Son’s son and 1 
son’s daughtei i 

/r(R) 


Son’s son 

2V(R) 


Wife or wives 



Wife or wives 



Father or true 



Father or true 



grandfather or 
mothei or true 


grandfather 




grandmother 



Mother or true 

1 


(maternal or 



grand mo the r 


paternal) 



(maternal) 

1 


* Sou’s Bon one or uiarn with Sou’s daughfcor one or moie take as residnones 
the son's son taking the double abaroi vie In example 74 
Son’s son =2/8 of 1/12=2/30 
Son’s daughter =1/3 of 1/12=1/36 

Since sou’s son and son’s daughti r ate grouped togetliet ns roauluanes 
illuatratioiiB Nos 74—77 aio really oasts of the daughter with three heirs 
only 
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No 

Hens 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shai es 

79 

Daughter 


86 

Daughter 



Son's son^ 

sV (n ) 


Son’s daughter 

6 


Wife or wues 



Son’s son’s son i 
Son’s son’s f 

^ (H) 


True grandfather 



daughter j 



'rrno grand- 



Father or true 

i 


mother (matei- 
nal or paternal) 


grandfather oi 
mother or true 






grandmother 


80 

Daughter 

Son’s daughter 



(maternal or 
paternal) 



84 

Daughter*® 



Son’s son’s sou i 
Son’s son s > 

12 0^ ) 


Son’s dauglitoi 

4=aV 


daughter J 



Son’s son’s son 

9^ nt ) 


Husband 

1 =t'2 







Wife or wives i 

ii = 9\ 

81 

Daughter 

i=ll 


Father or true 



Son’s daughter 

A 


grandfather or 
mother or true 



Son’s son’s son ] 



grandmother 



Son’s son’s ^ 

i A(R) 


(maternal or 



daughter J 

i 


paternal) 

1 


Wife or wives 


85 

Daughter 


82 

Daughter 

1=1 


Son’s daughter 1 
Son’s son J 



Son’s son \ 

Son’s daughter J 

i (R) 


Father or true 

1 





grandfather 



True grandfathei 



Mother or true 






grandmother 



True grandmother 

i 


(maternal) 



’ With son’s daughter it will beoomo ft case of Are heirs 
“ This con he converted into a case of five heirs by including Son’s son’s 
daughtar along with the son’s son’s son as residnsnos and the number ol heirs 
may be turthor increased i( we include son’s son's daughters of higher degrees 
along with sou’s son's son’s son h 1 s of a lower degree 

P 26 
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No 

Hoira 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 

86 

Diughtei 


86 

Daughter 

i~sl re- 
duced to Jf 


Hon’s daughter 1 

UR ' 






Son’s daughter 

re- 


Son s son J 




duoed to ^ 


True grand- 

1 i 


Wifo or wives 



father 




duoed to 27- 


Tine g T 1 n d - 



Father 

n = 2ltre- 


mother 




duoed to 5^7 

hi 

Daughter 

i =1^2 re- 


Mother or true 




duoed to A 


grand mother 
(maternal) 

duoed to 2*7 


Son’s daughter 

ClUOQd to I B 

90 

Daughter 

^=11 re- 
duced to 



Husband 

re- 





duoed to 


Son’s daughter 

■B~ A re- 





or son’s daugh- 

duoed toi^ 


Father 

i=if*3 ro 


ters 



duoed to fs 

J=,®2 re- 


Wife 01 wives 

u=2\ re- 
duced to H7 


Mother or true 


True grand- 

^=1^ re- 


grand mother 
(maternal) 

duced to fl; 


father 

duced to/7 



i=/2 re- 


Mother oi true 

5=^ re- 

88 

Daughter 


grand mother 
(mateinal o r 
paternal) 

duced to 2V 

duced to /b 

i=i®2 re 



Son’s daughter 





duoed to 

91 

Daughter 



Husband 

l=T®a re- 


Son’s daughter 




duced to IB 


or son's daugh- 






ters 



True grand- 

re- 


Husband 



father 

duoed to 


Full brothers, full 

*(R) 



i=ia re- 


sisters, or oon- 


Mother or true 


saugume bro- 



grandmother 

duced to 


thel s, sisters 



(maternal o r 


or any residu- 



patornal) 


1 

ary Nos 16—26 



Examples 90 to 9B are really cases of the daughter with three heirs 
we can group the brother and sister as restdndnes 
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No 

Hoirb 

Sh u os 

No 

Hon s 

Shiies 

92 

Daughter 

'.=m 

95 

Daughtei 



Son’s daughtoi oi 



Wife or wives 



son’s cl uighters 
Wife or wives 



Mother or true 

l = A 





grand mothei 



Pull brothers 



(maternal o r 



full sisters oi 



paternal) 



consanguine 
bi others, con- 



Full hroUrers, 

h (K ) 


a a n g u 1 n e 



sisters or con- 



sisters or any 
residuary 
Nos 16—25 
Daughtei 



sanguine bro- 
thers or sisters 


91 

1 


Illusti aiions of 
daughtei H with 



Son's daughters 





one hell 



Mother or true 

h 





grandmother 

96 

Daughters 


HR) 


Full brothers, 




full sisters or 



Son's son, h 1 s 



consa n g u r n e 



or father or 



brothers, eon - 1 



1 true grand- 



sanguine sis- 



fither or full 



ters or any 



brother, sister 



r 0 8 1 d u i r y 



or oonsanguine 



Nos 16 — 25 



i brother or sis- 
ter or any 


94 

D uighter 

~=-p2 


residuary 
Nos 16-25 



Husband 





Mother or true 


97 

Daughters 

4=(n + Ta 


grand mother 
(maternal o r 



by retuin) 



paternal) 



Husband 

i 


Full brothel 8, 

1^2 (H) 





Pull sisters 

08 

Daughters 

o=('i+A 


or consanguine 
brothers, or sis- 




by return) 


ters 



Wife or wives 



Examples 00 to 05 oro really cases of the daughter wjth throe hejrs sinte 
we can group the brother and Bister as reaiduorioB ' 
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No 

Hpiia 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 

99 

Daughters 


104 

Daughters 

1=x®3 re- 


or eased to| 



duoed tO';^ 


Mother or true 

J increased 


Husband 

re- 


gran rl moth era 

to i 



duoed tox^jj 








Illuatrationa of 



grind father 

duoed to x% 


daughters to- 
gether with 
two hen s 


105 

Daughters 

Husband 

7 = i\ re- 
duced to iJi 

100 

Daughters 

i 


Mother or true 

duoed to x^ 

4=T®2ie- 


Son’s s 0 n 0 1 1 

i 


gran dmother 

duoed to js 


1 son’s sons 



(maternal o r 


Son’s daughter ■ 



paternal) 



or son’s 




3 = 1% 


daughters 


106 

Daughters 

101 

Daughters 



Husband 

i = x% 


Son’s son 

iV (ii ) 


Pull brother or 

t%(R) 





sister or oon- 



Husband . 



sangume bro- 
ther or sister 


102 

Daughters 

un 


or any re- 
siduary Nos 



Son 8 son o i 
Son’s son’s son 

ak (F ) 


16-25 



his 


107 

Daughters 

3=M 


Wife , 



Wife or wives 


lOd 

Daughters 

5=t 

^(R) 


Pathei or true 
grandfather 
Daughters | ‘ 

^alR) 

tof: (R) 


Son’s son h 1 s 

108 





Wifei 



Father or true 

J 


s— ?tf 


grandfather or 
mother or true 



Mother or true 

^ofl(R) 


gran dmother 



grandmother | 

= 50 


(maternal o r 



(maternal or 



pateinal) 



paternal) 



' Here we first assign to thn wife her share J thereafter ilistnbute the 
residue i betwei n the other two heirs in terms of their share § and it la , 
4 Bor 4/6 1/6, 
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10« 1 UauRlitcrf 


= 5 ^ ill 5 1 IHiuKlitei^ 


1 b\m biolhoi or 5 * 101 ) 
I bislor 01 con- 
t sungiuno bro 
that or sistoi 1 
1 or any residu- l 
I ary Noh 
lb-25 1 


1 10 Uauglitei 


I b' itboi or true 

I gvanclfatliti 


Full brotbor ^ , 
Full si'iteta oi 1 j , 
cons mguino r , ' 

brother ainl ] 

1 bistors 5 I 

1 1 

I niubhation of 1 

1 daughters toge- 1 

i/tot to'ith thus I 


0 l 4 '^Uaughtors' 

I 1 Son’s sons 

I ! Son’s daugli- 


nil Daughters 1 ' 

' Mother or true | 

I gruntltno fcb 6 r i 

1 On hemal oi 
paitrnO) 

1 liue gr indtatheri 

nil Daughters 1 
1 Mother oi true 1 

grandmother | 

1 Full brother or 1 
1 sister or eon- I 

sanguine bto- 
1 thor or sister 


U'rl Daughters | 

n ' Son’s sons 1 j 

1 '^on’s daughters ] 

1 ' I Wife 1 

» I 

nb Diughteia ' 

1 1 , Son’s sons 1 | 

1 Son’s d lugh- 1 | 

I \ , 

1 ' pttlhei 01 true i 

I , gnindtatbei j 


thororsisier 1 i — " ’"TTb. 

~TTifi — a 117 we also sitmtat so"’® 

' it ‘>"‘;",/theBoa’Bhaughti-r of 

reHulb will be th sam > boh h 1 » 

V.;i «ShX°. 
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No 

Hens 

Shaios 

No 

Hens 

Shares 

117 

D lughfcois 


121 

Daughteis 

1=x®5jie- 
diioed to A 


Son’s sons I 



Husband 

i = T 2 le- 
duoed to A 


Son’s (laugh- j 


T 1 u 0 gr ind- 

H = A re- 


ters J 



father 

d need to 


Mother oi true 



True grand- 



gianclmothor 



mother (pater- 

leduoed to 





nal) 


IIS 

Ddughteis^ 


122 

Daughters 



Son’s sons 

ni ) 


Husband 

I — 13 


Hather or true 

^ = 3% 




grandfather 


Pull brothers, I 






sisters or con- 1 

A (H ) 


Wife or wives 

B = 25 


sanguine bro f 
ther, sisters J 


119 

D lughteis 


121 

Daughteis 

re- 


Son’s sons 

(H ) 



duced to ^7 


Wife 01 wives 

1) 


Wife 01 wives 

a= 3 \ re- 
duced to A 


Mother or true 





gi unclmother 


Father or true 

re- 





grandfathei 

diioed to 2 % 

PO 

D luglitors 

7 =-^2 re- 


Mother or true 

8= A 



duced to i®6 


grand mother 

reduced to 




(maternal) 

A 


Husband 

i=i® 2 ie- 

124 

Daughteis 

i=|| re- 



iluced to 15 



duced to 





Wife 01 wives 

8= sic re- 


Father or true 

i = A re- 



duced to A 


granclfathei 

Iduoed to A 






True grand 

re- 





fathei 

duced to A 


Mother or true 

i=Are- 




grandinothei 

Iduoed to Ai 

True grand- 



[ (maternal) 



mother 

duoed to sV 


‘ In I'cnnii'les 118 and llfl the iiault will be the same if we group 
hoiiV daughter along with son’s son, thtj both will inherit as residuaries, and 
the number of heirs will be increased to four 
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^0 

Hens 

Shares 

No 

Ileus 

ShaicH 

125 

Daughters 



lUii^trahons of 
dain/htet togetho 



Wife 0, uoes 


with favr heir a 



Mother oi tuie 

sr=2x 





grumiinothei 

12') 

Daughtois 

<=\l 


Hull broihers or 

3X(IO 





sistois or oon- 



Son’s son ] 

2*5 (P ) 


s in g u 1 n 0 



Son’s duugh > 


brothers or 

sisters, or an> 
residuary Nos 



ter J 



10—26 



Wifi oi wives 

) =2? 

126 

Daughters 



Father or tint 



Wife 01 \vi\cs 



grand fathei 
Mother or true 



Hull brothers, 1 



gr andrnotlier 



full sisters or j 

(11 ) 


(maternal oi 



oonsanguine ^ 
brothel s, sis- 


paternal) 




ters j 

1 

1 W 

1 

Daughters' 

. = i\ 

127 

Daughters 





Mother 



Son’s daughters,’! 
Son’s son’s sons, ( 

h (P ) 


Full bi others I 



Son’s son s ( 


Pull sisters 01 j 



daughters / 



consanguine }■ 
brot hers, ) 
sisters ) 


1 

1 

1 Husband 

l = r'V 

128 Daughters 

1 = ^ 1 



True grand- 

t 1 

a 1 

131 

Daughters 



mother 






Full brothers ' 

1 


Son’s daughter, "I 



Pull sisters or 

1 


Son’s son's sons, ( 

3^1 (U ) 


oonsanguice 

brothers, 

sisters 

h (K) 


Son’s son’s! 
daughters j 






j 

1 Wife or wives 

l = 2\ 





1 



In exttmpUs 130, anti 151 sons Bon'a daughter ol alower dugrpei and thi 
son's daughter aro made residuanes wth the son’s son’s son (he may eten ho 
of a lovror dtgreel they all inherit as residuanes 
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No 

iloirs 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

j Sillies 

1 12 

Daugiifers 


I3S 

Son s son oi i 



Wife or wues 

» = 2\ 


sons 1 

Son^a daughter | 

f (I?) 




01 daughters J 



Motln'r 

h~A 


Pathei or moliiei 

i 


Pull brothel, I 



or tiue grand- 



Full Bister or 1 

5*1 H{ ) 


mother or tiue 



consanguine [ 
brother sister 1 


giandfalher 







tV) 

Son’s son or sons 



ations of 
ion sson ioqethet 



Husband 



with one hen 



Father or mothei 


lad 

Son’s son 



or true grand- 


1 

Sou s (laughter 

1 


mother or true 
grandfathei 


H4 

Son’s son or 

{ (in 



^l(h) 


sons 


140 

Son’s son oi 





sons 


Husband 



Wifo or wives 


ld5 

Son’s son or 

, fH) 





sons 



Father or motlier 

h~rf^ 





or true grand- 


Wife or wives 



mother or true 
grandfather 


13() 

Son’s son o r 

i([<) 





sons 


141 

Son’s son or sons 

i (R) 


Father or mother 

i 


Father or true 



or true grand- 
mother or true 



grandfathei 



grandfather 



Mother or true 






gran dmother 



Illustrations of 



(maternal) 



son's son togethei 
loitk tioo heirs 


142 

Son’s son or sons 

t(R) 

137 

Son’s son or I 





sons 1 

I, (11) 


True gi and- 

1 


Son’s daughter j 


motliei 



or daughters J 






Wife or wives 



True grand- 

h 




father 
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Mo 

Hens 

Sliares 

No 

Heirs 

Sh ires 


Illustrations of 


146 

Son’s sons] 



sons' s son iogethei 



Son’s (1 High- ) 

4 (in 


with thtee hen s 

* 



ters J 


14^ 

Son 'a son or 




True g I 1 11 d - 

4 


sons 


T2 U? ) 


father 

4 


Son s daiiKhlei 




True grand- 


or daughbeis. 




mother 



Husband 


{ = T% 

147 

Son’s son or 

A(H} 


Fatliei 01 mother 



sons 



or true gram 



Husband 

4=A 


mother 01 (luo 






grandfather 




Father or true 

i—fs 






grandfather 


144 

Son’s son or 




Mother or true 



sons 




grandmother 



Son’s daugh- 


H(R) 





ter or daugh- 



148 

Son’s son or 



ters 




sons 



Wife or Tvivos 


5=2% 


Husband 

i~rk 


Father or mother 

[ 


True g r i n cl - 

4 = A 


or true grand 



father I 



mother or true 






grandfather 




True g r i n d - 

4 = 12 






mother 


146 

Son’s son o r”! 







sons 



149 

Son a son or 

41 (R) 




t(B) 


sons 



Son’s daughter 






or daughters 




Wife 01 wi\es 

5 = 24 


Father or true 

4 


Pntlior or tint 

4 = 2% 


grandfather 




gr indf a t h e 1 



Mother or true 

4 


Mother oi tuio 

4 = 2% 


grandmoth o 

r 



grandni other 


(maternal) 




(maternal) 



* Illustrations Nos J4B--148 are aimJIar to 180— -148 

F, 27 
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No 

Hens 

Muiies 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 

IjO 

‘^011 H ‘■on or sons 

n?) 

164 

.Son's d iiiolilei 

I- (s + i 


Wif( 01 wni'^ 



Hush md 



inollu 1 

5 - A 


Son’s diushlit 

l = + H 
h\ iLtiirid 


'Pi IK K 1 and- 



Wife or wi\es 

1 


latlu 1 








IW 

Son’s danolilci 



llluiti ahull n1 









H itlioi 01 ti no 


(jiilut with 
four lion 1 



gr indl illiei or 
lull hioLlier or 





sistei 01 con 


1 il 

Sicm’s eons'! 



sanguine bro- 



Soa’e <1 lutth- 

l\ (li) 


Uici or sister or 



urs I 


inv reside iry 
Nos l(i-2o 




W if( m wiMS 


167 

Son’s d lughter 

^=0 


1 niB 1 ti n (] . 

inutliers' (in-dpr 
n i\ ind pal trniil) 



Mdthd 01 tiiio 

inoro ised 
to § 

1 


ahons of 



iri iridmol li e i 

11101 eased 


soH s dauqhlci 
UujPthei with 
one lipii t 




to i 




Illuait ations of 



1 )2 

Son’s datightei 

h 


Husband to- 




l(K) 


gether with 



Son’s son’s son 


one hen 


1 N 

Son s daiigliter 

increased 

168 

lliislidnd 

1 



(oS 







Mothei , father, 

i=(H+§ 


Son’s sons, 

n 


true gland 

h\ rotniri) 


(1 lughler 0 1 

inciotsod 


niotlioi or tnu 



duughterb 

toi 


giiindf.it hei 

1 


* Similar to tht oaoe ol ihrm hoira, mds No l44, and wlaen with 
IniBbaiid vide No 143 

t Wo do not proposo to state all oasts of son’s daughter with two or 
more heirs, their lasts are identical with the cases of daughter or daughters 
with other heirs as stated m pre% lous oases 
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N(i 

Uciis 

Sh iro 

No 

Hills 

Mmiis 

Fjq 

IIusIj oh] ' 


IbJ 

Hush mil 

1 rue g 1 i 11 d 

1 _ M 


Pull biodl. IS 

1 {H ) 


iiiolhei (it) iIli- 


01 sibteis or 



n il OI 1 ) lUin ill 



(ions in^uiiio 



tiuo g I 1 rid 

^ (iJ ) 


IjioUiois or SIS- 



1 dlu'i Ol full 



ten s 01 a n \ 



luoliui <11 lOU 



iesiiluut> Nos 



s uigumt 1)10- 



10- 2n 



(hci 01 a II y 
icsiduaiy Nos 






10—2) 



lllmti atiori’s of 






Husband t o- 
gdhet with two 


104 

Hush ind 



hell s 


1 


It due ed ti 

IW 

Hiisb ind 

z— r 

1 






Mothii 



P ilher 

f of 



iLduoed to 





1 « 


MoLhor 

^ of 


Full sibtei or 





oonsangitino 

leduc ( d to 

161 

Iliisb ind 

i=?! 


histor 

i 


Father 

I(R) 

U)) 

Hush ind 



True fr r a n cl - 
mother (m ilei 
a il) 



Mother 

5=1 





Uteiine biothei 


162 

Husband 



or tilt line sister 



Mother ' 

1 

i=§ 

lh6 

Husband 

1 s 


True grind 

^(R) 





father or full 


Mother oi line 

i 


brother oi oon- 
sangume bro- 



grandmothei 

1 ill) 


ther or a n \ 



Pull brothers oi 


residuary Nos 



eon sanguine 



18—26 



j hiotliLis 



’ Bimiliir -will bt* ilu (ns« if the hu'.haix] were to oo-exM -with iitiy diataiit 
kindred cIu-^b (i) or (ii) or (m) Or (iv) or with the finceessor by roiitract or tlio 
nokiiowltdRid kinsmiin or the iiniversul b K«tie but in obsenoe of oil theso the 
residue will devolve upon the husband by return radd 
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No 

Hens 

1 

Shares 

No 

Ht irs 

Shares 

167 

Husband 


172 

Hiisb md 

4=8 


MoHiei or tiuo 

i 


Pull or consan- 

i(R) 


f,rrrndinolhoi 



guine brother 





01 brothers or 



Ulorino brofcbors 

4=8 


any residuary 



01 bislois 



Nos 16—26 


1(38 

Husband 

2 = 8 re- 






duoed to f 

Uterine brothers 

4=§ 





or sisters 



Mothii 01 hue 






grindinollier 

diicecl to 4 

178. 

Husband 

4=1 re- 


Pull or oons.iu- 

4=1 re- 

1 


duced to 7 


gume sisters 

ducod to 1 


Pull sister 

4=1 re 

169 

Husband 

4 



duoed to f 





Oonsanguine sis 

8 leduoed 


Full brothers 

B^ull sisters or 

> 4(R) 


tei 01 sisters 

toil' 


c onsiingume 
brothers or sis- 

174 

Husband 

4=8 re- 



ters 

j 



duced to 8 

170 

Husband 

i=l 


' Full or oonsan- 

4=8 re- 


Tiuo grand- 
mother (J) 


j guine sister 

1 

duced to 8 

i of 

i (R)=4 



1 Uterine brother 

8 reduced 





or sister 

to 8 


Uteune brother 

k ofj (R) 




or uterine sis- 

=i 


1 



ter (;J) 


176 

1 Husband 

1 

4 =8 re- 
duced to 8 

171 

Husband 



1 Pull sister 0 r 

4 =8 re- 


Full or oonsan- 

8(R) 


1 oonsan guine 

duced to i 


gume brother 



sister 



01 brothers oi 






any residuaiy 
Nos 16-25 



Uterine brothers 

4=8 re- 





or sisters or 

duced to 1 


Utonno brother 

i 


, brother and sis- 


or sistoi 



ter 
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No 

Hliis 

Miaics 

No 

Heirs 

17(1 

i lusbund 

'=^ 10- 

179 

Hush ind 



duced to t 


Uloime brolluis 


[Nill sisli tfe ot 

1=^ H- 


01 sisteisorone 


cons «n fxiiinc 

diicod to ^ 


utcime binthoi 


filStOl'! 



and sister 


TJiCiino biotlior 

’ udiioid 


bull brotlioi or 


01 sistoi 

lo » 


consanguine 
hiolhor or anv 





1 0 s 1 d n a 1 > 

177 

Husl) ind 

r(- 

duoed lo 8 


Nos 10 -25 


Full siblbis oi 

re- 


ll/zistratioHs of 
Hifshand ioge- 


oonsanswx'e 

duced to S 


thei ujth three 


sislcis 



hens 



^ = l le- 

180 



Uteriiu brollieis 




or sislors or 
brotlur and 
sister 

duced to 1 


Mother or tiue 
gi andmothor 


Husband 

i=Sie- 
duced to ? 


Full sisters 

Pull brotliers oi 




consanguine 


r r u 0 grand 
fat tier 

i retluotd 
to 4 


biotheis ind 
sisters 




181 

Husband 


Pull sister or 
consangu me 

re- 
duced to ^ 


Mother, oi true 
giandmother 


sister 



Uterine brothers 





or sisteis 

178 

Husband 

i=| 

182 

Husband 


Uterine brotlier 

i 


Mother or ti uo 


or sister 



grandmother 


bull or consun- 

t(R) 


Full sister 


gtniio brother 





or my kskIu- 
diiaiy Nos 
16— df) 



Cons ingume sis- 
ter 


i = § 




h (K ) 


i = r' 

i 

l(ii) 


i=i 


i=l re- 
duced to E 
I reduced 
to E 

1=1 re- 
duced to H 

I reduced 
to ft 
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No 

Hons 

Shares 

No 

Hens 

Shares 

18d 

Husband 

i = 2 re- 

186 

Husband 

i=^ 



duoed to^ 


Mother OI tiue 

h 


Mother oi tiue 

J reduci d 


grxndmolliei 


grandmothei 

to H 


Pull sistai 01 1 



Full sister oi 



sistois [ 

n , 


coiiR an ^ nine 

diiced to r! 


F'lill biolliei 1 

B ) 


bister 



01 brothel s J 



Uteiine brotliei 

1 ri duoed 

187 

Husband 

1 = 3 reduo- 


01 uterino sis- 

to ^ 



ed to 1 

184 

ler 

re- 


Mother oi true 
gr indmother 

3 reduotd 
to i 

Husband 




duoed to § 


Pull Sister 

^ = fieduo- 
ed to I 


Mother or tiue 

5 reduced 




grandmother 

to J 


Con sanguine 

^ leduoed 





sister 

to 1 


Bhill sister or con- 

l=g re- 

188 

Husband 

i=l 


sanguine Bister 

duced to § 


Mother or true 

I ^ 



1 = 3 le- 


grandmother 


T w 0 01 more 





uterine bio- 

duoed to S 


F’ull bi others oi 

^(R) 


thorg or sisters 


0 0 ns i nguino 





brotheis or any 
residuary Nos 


185 

Husband 

i=f re- 


16—25 




duced to 1 


Uterine bi other 

1 





or uterine 



Mother or true 

i reduced 


sister 



gi andmother 

to i 

189 

Husband 

|=§ reduc- 
ed to f 


Pull sisters or 

5=1 re- 




0 0 nsangu me 

duced to 1 


Mother or tiue 

h I educed 


sisters 



grandmother 

to \ 





Pull sister or 

|i=| le- 
duoed to f 


Uterine bi other 

3 reduced 


oonsa n g u 1 n e 


01 uterine sister 

to 1 


sister 
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No 

Hons 

Shares 

No 

Hens 

Sli ires 

100 

HumIi mil 

' =n redne- 


U}u'<ti ahon of 




Od to TO 


the Imshand 
tacjothei wUU 



Mol 111 I 01 (1110 

g rt diKu d 


four ha) s 



^laiiiliiiollior 

bi 10 





[<’'iill si-iiiis or 

4 = ur* <hi(- 

191 

Hush irid 



( onsim > 11 1 n o 

i d to /n 




SlStl IS 



M.dhei OI line 
piundinot ho i 

a 


UtPiini hiolhors 

J=g re- 




or sistors 

fiucc (1 to 


li’nll bi other, 

] 

191 




Histei 01 con 

/ i R 

ITiislmnil 

icdiie- 


s inpninc bio- 



0(1 to x\ 


tllCl, SlSlll 

J 


Molhoi 01 true 

i rodnooil 


Utenno brothei, 

i 


^rranilmntlior 

to * 


in sister’*' 


Ihill sisteis or 

reduc- 





ooiibanjiuino 

ed to ^ 


llhisii attom of 



sisters 

1 


wife oj wives 
iogethei with ' 



IJturmo 1)1 ol lull s 

^ = 1 iP- 


one hotr | 1 



or sisters 

diieod to 3^5 

1‘J4 

Wife or wives 

i 

192 

Husband 



Father or mother 

S(R) 


True pi a n d- 

i 


01 hue giand- 
raother 01 true 



mothei 



giandfuthor 



Uterine brother 

h 

195 

Wife or wives 

i 


or sister 



Pull brother or 

l(R) 


Full brother oi 

g(H) ; 


sister or oon- 



oonsangu i n o 



sanguine bro- 



bi other oi any 



thei 01 sister 01 



HSiduiiv Nos 



any residuary 



Ih— 2o 



Nos 16-25 i- 



* I’liiH (jUbo !s Himilar to No 192 hi re the Full Bister is token as o Beparato 

hiir 

t Similarly the risidue will go in default of these heirs to the distant 
kindred tlasH ti) or (ii) or (iii) or (iv) or to the successor by contraot or the 
aoknowU dgiMl kinsman, or the universal ligatee, but in ahseueo of all these it 
will dovolvt under the HanaB haw upon the wife 
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No 

Ilsira 

Shares 

No 

Hens 

Shares 


ationt of 


200 

Wife or wives 

4=A re- 


wife 0} wiva 
toqethei with 




diioed to A 


two hen s 



Mother 

10- 

diioed to A 

1<16 

Wifi orwivos I 



One full sisler 

^ = A re- 





or one oonsan- 

diioed to x<i 


Fiidior 

1 of 2 (It) 


guine sister 










201 

Wife 01 wives 



Mother 

iof|^(R) 


Mother (^ = 1) 

Iof:( (H) 

= 1 


197 

Wife or wives 







Uterine brother 

4 of I (R) 


Father 

/5(R) 


01 uterine 

=i 





sister il) 



T’l uo gland- 
moihei (mater- 
nal) 


202 

Wife or wives 






Mother oi true 


108 

W ite or wn os 


grandmother 


Mothcn 



Pull 01 consan- 
guine brothers 

A(R) 


True g r i n d- 

A (11.) 




futhei or lull 
brothei or oon- 

208 

Wife or wives 

1 



aauguine bro- 



Mother oi true 

i of i (R ) 


thei or any 
res id u irj Nos 



gi indiiiother (^) 

=i 


10—25 



Uterine brotheis 

f of 1 (R ) 





or sisters or bro- 

= 1 

199 

Wife 01 wi\ os 


ther and sister 

1 (i=l) 



i'rue gran d- 


204 

Wife 01 wives 

1=5 A re- 


inotlier 




duced to A 


True grand- 

A (11 ) 


Mother oi true 

re- 


fatlier or bro- 
ther or oonsan- 



giandmother 

duced to A 


giune brotboi 



Pull 01 oonaan- 

i=A re- 


or any losi- 



gllino Mat 01 S 

duced to A 



duary N o 
16— 2o 
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No 

Iloirs 

fehaxos 

No 

Heirs 

bluuLS 

206 

Wife 01 wives 

i 

210 

Wife 01 wives 

i =t\ 


Full broUiers 'i 



Puli sisler or 

i of Jilt) 


Full sisters oi I 
cons an gu 1 n e j 
biotlierSjSistLrsj 

i (R) 


cons an^umc 
sistor = 

=^ri 

i' of J (K) 
“TfT 





Ul 01 1110 brotliPi 

200 

Wife or wives 

1=1 


or sistti i 


True grand- 

1 ol ] (It ) 

211 

Wile or wives 

i= 


mofcliei (^) 

= ,1 



rtdiK t(l to 


Uterine brother 

iotl(R) 



13 


or one uterine 

= 1( 


Full bistoi or 



sister (1) 



cons inguino 

red uf 0(1 to 




sistti 


207 

Wife 01 wives 

l=ir 


Uterine brolhois 



Full or oonsan- 



or sisters 

reduced to 


guine brothers 
01 any resi- 
duary Nos 
16-25 


212 





Wife or wives 

1=tV 


Uterine brotliei 

5 — 1*3 



lodiicotJ to 


or ono uterine 
sister 




I's 





Pull sisters or 

7=T2 

208 

Wife or wives 


c 0 n s a nguine 

reduced to 





sisters 

T®3 


Pull bioihei or 

T2 (R ) 





0 0 n s anguine 


Uterine brotliei 

^ = 1*2 


brother or any 



or sister 

1 educed to 


residuary Nos 
16-26 




A 


Uterine brothers 
and sisters 


213 

Wife or wives 

1 educed to 

TS 

209 

Wife or wives 

T=i1r 


Pull sisters or 

3 = t\ 




0 0 nsanguino 

1 educed to 


Full sister (1=1) 

lof^(R) 

=TB 


sisters 

A 




Uterine brothers 


Oonsan guine 

k of l(R) 


or sisters or 

reduced to 


sister or sis- 



brother and 

A 


ters (J) 



sister 



F 28 
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No 

Hons 

blinres 

No 

Ileus 

Sll IKS 

221 

Wife or wives 

1 =Tij 
leduood to 

224 

Wife or wives 

i=i'e 



TC 


Mother m tiuo 






grandinothti 



Molhei or true 

i J = A 





mandmothor 

i educed to 


Full biollui 01 

13 (h ) 



1 % 


hr 0 t li 0 1 s or 
consnn guino 



Full e IS tors oi 

’i=ij 


Inotlioi 01 bro 



cons anguine 

ledueed to 


thois 



sister 

XB , 


Uteiino brother 






or uterine 


Uterine brother 



bistei 



01 uterine sis- 

lediK ( d to 





ter 

X'^'' 

22-) 

Wife 01 wnos 

4 = 13 ‘C- 

d need to XT 

222 

Wife 01 wives 

4 = 12 


Mother oi tine 

ic- 





grujidniother 

dupcdlo 


Mother or tiiio 





grandmothei 

! 


Two 01 m 0 r e 

le- 





full 01 consan- 

diiced to 1^7 


Pull brothers or I 



guine sisteis 


sistorsorcon- 
aan gu me ^ 

X^3 (U ) 


Uterine brothers, 

4 = 1% > 4 - 


brothers or | 



sistoia 

duood to 


sisters J 




iV 




226 

Wife or wives 


223 

Wife 01 wives 



Mothei 

— yg 


j 

reduced to 


Uteiino brother 




1^3 


or sister 






Full OI cons an 

13 


Mother or true 


guine brother ! 


grandmother 

reduced to 


or inj resi- 



! 

x’e 


duary N 0 b ! 
i6--2'i 1 



Pull sister 

^ =x”3 , 

227 

Wile or wives 




roducBd to 


Mother 

?! = !% 



X®3 j 


Full sisl 1 1 

~ = 12 


Cons an guino 1 



Consan guine 

1% Oi ) 



brother or anj 


bister 

reduced to 


residual y Nos 




A 


16-26 
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No 

Hens 

Shnies 

No 

Hens 

Shaies 

228 

Wife 01 wives 

re- 

231 

Wife 01 wives 

1 = re 



diiced to 1*7 



duced to nj 


Mot hoi 01 Uiu 

V! re- 


Mother or true 

J=T 2 re 


p;i andinothor 

lucedto 


grandmother 

duoed to 


Full sistors 01 

!=isre- 


Pull sister 

i = re- 


oonsan g in n e 
feisteia 

duoed to xf 


Consanguine sis- 

duced to fs 

i=Aie- 


Uterine biolhon 



ter or sisters 

duoed toxr 


si&teis 

leduoed 






to 


Uteiine brother 






or sister 

1 educed 

229 

Wife or wives 




to fir 


True grand- 


282 

Wife 01 wives 

i = T% re 


mother 



Mother or tiue 

duoed to X 7 


Uterine brother 

^ = 12 


gi andmother 

duoed to 17 


01 sister 



Pull sister 

^=^ 2 - re- 


Pull brother or 

t's (11-) 



duced to xV 


oousangu i n e 



Consan g u i n e 

i=fsr6 


brothel or any 
residuary 



sistei or sisters 

duoed to x^V 


Nos 10-26 



Uterine brothers, 






sisters 

reduced 


Jllusti ations of 




to A 


wife or wives 
together with 
foul heirs 


233 

Wife or wives 





Mother oi true 


230 

Wife or wives ^ 

i=X2 


grandmother 



Mothei or true 



Pull brothers 



grandmother 


Pull sisters oi 




Pull brotheis 1 



consanguine 

4=t%(R) 


Full sisters oi \ 



brot hers, 



consanuigno )■ 
br 0 1 h 0 r s , j 

T2 (K ) 


sisters 



sisters J 



Uterine brotheis 

A 





or sisters oi 



Uteiiiio brother 



brotliei and 



or sister 



sister 



similar to No 329 
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No 

Heirs 

Shares i 

Ho 

Iletrs 

Shires 


Illustrations of 



Ful] sister or 



father toqethor 



oonsangu 1 a e 

more rsod 


ivith one heir * 



sister 

to g 

234 

Ifather 


240 

Mother or true 

K increase t 

Mother 



grandmother 

tof 






Full sisters or 

')=! Ill- 

236 

Father 

UK) 


oonsan g ii in o 

oreasi d 





sisters 

to i 


True grand- 


241 




mother (mater- 


Mother 

^=|iu- 


n il) 



Uterine brother 

ore ised to 5 





\ increased 


Illustrations of 



or sister 

to 1 


mother together 
with one heir f 


242 

Mother or true 

^ inoreas- 




grandmother 

od to "J 

236 

Mother 



Uterine brothers, 

m- 


True grand- 
fatboi 

Un) 


sisters 

01 eased to 1 



243 

Mother 


237 

Motliti 

} 


Nephew or 

UR) 


I-full brother or 
Gonsa nguine 
brother 

§ (R) 


oonsanguine 
nephew or anj 
re 8 1 d u a 1 y 





Nos 18-25 


238 

Mother or true 

h 





grandmother 


Illustrations of 
mother together 




Full brothers or 

KR) 


with two heir 8 



consangu r n e 
brothers 


244 

Mother or true 

1 





grandmother 


230 

Mother 

^=1 






rnoreased 


Bhill brothers 1 

c (R ) 



to § 


E’ull sisters j 


* For casts of father with two or moio heirs vido prooeding illustrutionH in 
c IBCS of son’s daughtursi eto 


t 1 ho rose of the true grandmother or grondmolhers whose Bvail share is ^ 
IS identioally the same as the case of the mother taking i, henoo their cases 
have been included 
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No 

Heirs 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 

246 

Mother or true 


250 

Mother or true 

5 


gi mclmothtr 



grandmother 



Pull hiolhei 

g(R) 


Pull sister 



Oonsin g u 1 n 6 

Excluded^ 


Uterine brothers, 

5=1 


sisters 



sisteis 





2j1 

Mother 

8 = § 

24f) 

Mother or line 

i 



5=1 


grand moth ei 



Pull sister 


Pull brothers 

m) 


Full nephew or 

5(tt) 





consanguine 



Uterine brotliei 

i 


nephew, t e , 
any residuary 


247 

Mother or true 1 



Nos 16—25 



grandmother 






Full biotheis 

S(R) 

262 

Mother or true 

h 




grandmother 



Uterine brothers 

5=1 





or sisters 



Full sisters 

248 

Mother or true 

i 


Consanguine 

5 


grandinothei 

increased 


brother or bro- 



to i 


thers 



Pull sistei 


263 

Mother or true 

5 



increased 


grandmother 




to B 


Pull Bisters 

§=t 


Consanguine 

B 



i 


sister or sisters 

increased 


Uterine brothei 



to 5 


01 sister 


249 

Mother or true 

^ increas- 

264 

Mother or true 

i 


grandmother 

ed to 5 


grandmother 

reduced 
to 5 


Pull sisters 

l=« 





increased 


Pull sisters 

1=5 



to § 



reduced 


Uterine brothei 

i 



to f 


01 sister 

increased 


Uterine brothers. 

5=§ 



to 5 


sisters 

reduced 







to I 


* Here the sbaro of mother w reduced to i from i, vide IlluBtration 237 
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No 

Heirs 

Shares 

No 

Hons 

Shaios 





Pull nephew or 


255 

Mother or true 


cons inguin e 

g(R) 


grandmother 



nephew or any 
residual V Nos 



[Hill sister 

i=^ 


10—25 



Pull nephew or 


200 

Mother or true 



consanguine 



grandinothei 



nephew, * e 
any residii iry 



Cons inguino 



Nos 16-25 



sisters 

Uterine bioUiei 


256 

Mother or tiuo 
grandmother 

i 

261 

or sister 




Mother or true 

g reduced 


Consanguine 

5(R) 


grandmother 

lo^ 


brothers 



Consanguine 

sisters 

1 educed 
to f 


Uterine brotheis, 
or sisters^ 



267 

Mother or true 
grandmother 

g 

increased 
to i 


Uterine bi others 
or sisters 

M 

reduced 
to f 


Cons anguine 
sister 

M 

increased 

202 

Mother or truo 




grandmother 



to§ 


Consanguine 

1=1 


Uterine brother 

1 


sisters 


or sister 

inoreased 


Pull nephew or 

i(R) 



to i 


cons angiim e 
nephew or any 


268 

Mother or true 

i 


residuary Nos 



grandmother 



18—26 



Consanguine 


263 

Mother 

i=g 


sister 



Uterine brother 

i 


Uterine brothers, 



or sister i 



or sisters 



Pull nephew 

§(R) 

259 

Mother 



or consanguine 
nephew or any 



Consanguine 



residuary Nos 



sister 



18—26 



Uue uterine will take J 
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No 

Heirs 

Shares 

No 

Heirs 

Shares 




268 

Mother or true 

i 

264 

Molhoi 

? 


grandmothoi 



Uterine brollieis, 



Pull sis lor 



sifateis 






Any lesidumj 

8{K) 


Cons in g uin 0 



Nos 16—26 



sistei 01 sisters 






Uterine brothei 



liliisti aitotts of 



or sistei 



mother together 






loith th) eeheti s* 


269 

Mothei or tiiie 

i reduced 





grandmothei 

to ^ 

266 

Mother or tiuo 






grandmotlior 



Pull sister 

i=fie- 






duoed tof 


Full brother or "I 






brothers 



Consanguine 

^ reduced 


!• 



sister or sisters 

to ^ 


Pull sister or 1 






sisters j 



Uterine brothers, 

S=f 





sisters 

leduoed 


Uterine biothei ^ 

i 



to f 


or sister 


270 

Mother oi true 

i 





grandmother 


266 

Mother or true 

s 





giandmother 



Pull sister 



Pull brother 1 



Consanguine bro 

i 


or brothers 1 

n /p \ 


ther or brothers 



Pull sister or ^ 

t lit } 





sisters j 



Uterine brother 






or sister 



Uterine brothers 






or sisters or bro- 


271 

Mother or true 

i 


ther and sister 



grandmother 


267 

Mother or true 

i 


Pull sister 

i=^ 


grandmother 









Uterine brother 



Pull sister 









Pull nephew 

i(R) 


Consanguine 

S(R) 


or consanguine 



sister or sister’s 



nephew or any 



brother or bro 



residuary 



there 



Nos 18-25 



*1103 265, 286 are similar to Nos 248, 247 
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No 

Hen*! 

8 lull os 

Ino 

I 

liens Shares 

272 

Mothei 01 tirue 

a 


Full nephew oi ^ (B ) 


grandraothei 



oonsanf^ nine 





nephew or my 


Full sisters 



r e s 1 d u 1 1 y 





Nos 18-26 


Cons anguine 





brothel s 








Illustration!) of 


0 0 n s a n g nine 



mothei toqethet 


sisters 



with four 





hei7 6 

273 

Mothei 01 hue 

1 




grandmothei 







276 

Mother 01 true 0 


Cons anguine 



gr mdmothoi 


brothel s 

1 





: rMlO 


Pull sister ‘ =B 


0 0 n s a n g uiiie 

1 




sisieis 

J 


Cons anguine 1 


Uterine biothoi 

1 

1 

ters ! 


01 sister 



} nil) 
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No 
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THE DISTANT KINDRED 

The Distant Kimlied aie those blood lelaiions who aie 
npitlioi shaieia noi losiduanes Tlieio aie foui classes of 
Distint Kindled and then full list may be seen fiom the 
(’baits Y to IX 

] Descendants, Class I 

2 Ascendants, Class II 

^ Descendants of parents, Class III. 

4 Descendants of Ascendants, h h s , Class IV 

The fust class excludes the second which m tuin 
CKohides the third and the luttei excludes the fouith class ’ 


^ I have not worked out all oases of oombmation of the 
Distant Kindred Glasses I, II, III and IV The Charts V— IX 
represent what an heir of any class would take when jointly with 
another heir 
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SCIENCE 

SECTION I 

CHEMISTRY 




SYNTHESIS OF SOME OPTICALLY ACTIVE 
COLOURED COMPOUNDS FROM 1 MEN- 
THYLHYDRAZINE AND AROMATIC 
ALDEHYDES 

DY 

I! K KAUL \N1> JAMUNV DM’T TIOVV Vkl 

OldK illy utivc lolonipil ooiiiiiouikIs ■«( lo pu'piied 1)\ 
11 Siiiifli (J C (S', 1922, 12J, 1421) 1)\ comlcnsini? opiu ilU 
aitive i iiiiphoiic iicid with vanous uoinatK. hjdiOM toni- 
pounds Owing to the intensity of coloui of those com- 
pounds he could not ineasuio the optic il rotation Siicai 
and Dutt {J C S , 1922, 121, 128d) albo piojiaipd optically 
active dyestuffs by condensing the same tainphonc acid with 
yaiious aromatic hydioxy and amino compounds, but in no 
case tlic optical lotation of tbc compounds was meaBUied 
In the present woih 1-menthjIhjdi i/ano was prepued 
and condensed Avitli vanous aiomitic aldehydes in oidi'r 
to give opticallj active hydrazonos winch weie not so in- 
tensely coloured as to mteifere with the measuieinent of 
optical lotation The absorption specti a and molecular lota- 
tion of the compounds prepared aie given at the end of the 
paper 

Peepaeation op I-Menthyliitdrazine 
This was done in two steps (l) Ptepaiahon of nien- 
thylchlonde — 50 grams of phosphoms pentacliloiide aie 
coveiod with dry petioloum ethoi m a flask and the whole 
well cooled in ice 50 grams of menthol aie added in bmall 
poitions to the cooled mivtuie, no fiosli menthol hemg 
963 
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added until the evolution of hydrochloiic acid has ceased 
The petroleum ether is then distilled off, and the residue 
distilled with the aid of the fractionating column , crude 
raenthyl chloride passes ovei at 205° — 215° and it was 
purified by ledistilling several times and lastly the portion 
distilling between 209° — 210° was used for the piepaiation 
of 1-mentbylhydiazine 

(2) Ptepmahonof l-nmithylhyd) azme — A mixture of 
menthyl chloiide and hydia/ine hydiate in moloculai pio- 
poitions was heated ovei water bath under refluv for about 
two houis On cooling the mixture was made alkaline with 
caustic soda and fiactionally distilled On repeated dis- 
tillation the quantity that distilled between 235° — 240° was 
collected for further expeiiments 

1-Menthylhydiazme thus obtained was condensed with 
the following aromatic aldehydes (1) Para-ammobenzal- 
dehyde, (2) oitho-aminobenzaldehyde, (3) ortho-nitrobenzal- 
dehyde, (4) Paia-tolylaldehyde, (5) Anisaldehyde, (6) Vanil- 
lin, and (7) cmnamicaldehyde 

In each case the condensation was earned out by heating 
under leflux foi about two hours a solution in glacial acetic 
acid of the aldehyde and l-menthylhydrazine in molecular 
proportions In each case, on cooling the hydrazone com- 
pound got precipitated in beautiful crystals , which were 
further purified by recrystallization from glacial acetic acid 

(1) Para-aminobenzaldehyde-menthylhydrazone 

omoHa), 

I 

O 0H 

OH N-NHOHf^OH, 

OH, OH, 

OH 

I 

OH, 

Orange yellow crystals M P 217° Pound N=15 
OjtHstNs requires N=16 
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(2) Oi thn-<uiuiiol)( n/cil(l( liy<lp mentli^ IliydiA/oiu' 
uil-OiKOii,) 

0 ( II N Nil Ciu 

on, CIU 

f H— CH, 

Hiif’lii \ellpw ci^stils iM P 210*’ Pouml N = l'')5^, 
(' 1 7II27N 1 lequiies N = !')-{% 

( ]) Oiilio-nitiolien/aldeliyflp-uipntlii lliulia/ono 
NO, 

NNHC’ioUi, 

l’,i!e jelloNN civstals M J’ 1()J" P'oimcl N=l^ if, 
0,7n2,02N lequuos N = l-i bf 

( 4 ) I\ua-toljldl(leh\fle-uunthjllij(li izone 

7^°'^ NNIlOiftlli, 

P.ilp vollow cnstals M P 114° Found N=10 0, 
OisHasNa io(iuiie‘iN = 10 29^ 

( 0 ) Anisaldehj de-nicnthylhvduizono 

OH.O< ^^ ^ CIl NNHC,oH,„ 

Very yellow eiystals M P 154° Found N = 9 9, 
CJ 8 H 28 ON 2 requiies 1^ = 9 1 % 

(6) Yanillm-menthylhydiazone 

on o OK NNK 0,«n,v 

OClIa 

Yellow crystals M P. 173° Pound N = 95f, Oj8H38C)2N2 
requues N = 9 2f 
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(7) Cinnamicaldehyde-menthylliydrazone 

^OH OH OH NNHO,oH,« 

Light golden yellow crystals M P 158° Pound N = 9 4, 
Gi aHosNs requires F = 9 8% 


Absorption 

maxima 

Name 

Specific 

rotation 

Molecular 

rotation 

4306 

Paia ammobenzaldohy cl e-m e n- 
thylhj drazone 

4-63 

-1-14 4G 

4920 

Orfclio-ammobenzaldehy d c-m e n 
thylhydrazone 

-3 

-8 19 

4026 

Ortho-nitrobenz-ildehydementhyl 

hydiazone 

-1-7 0 

-t-23 

4374 

Par a-tolylaldehyde-men t h y 1- 
hydrazone 

-4 1 

-11 16 

4030 

Amsaldehyde menthylhydrazone 

-h32 

-1-9 21 

4025 

V amllin-menthylhy drazone 

-1 8 

-6 47 

4156 

Omnamioalde h y d e-ra e n t h y 1- 
hydrazone 

-7 8 

-22 15 


Sodium light was taken as the source of illumination foi 
the measurement of optical lotation The temperature at 
which the measurements were taken was 26°, and the solvent 
used was acetone 

Further woik in connection with the change of sign of 
rotation undergone by the various aboveraentioned com- 
pounds during the process of formation together with the 
condensation of menthylhydrazine with ketones is being 
earned on 




FORMATION OF ORGANIC JELLIES (Part I) 


sATYA PRAkASll I) Sc , 

Gheniistni Depat tnirni Umvasity of Allahabad 

With tho (lovolopmeiit of (otloul choniisti y, om inteioBt 
in jellies is incioisiiig eve)'\ <1 ly Tlieie .ue some essential 
points 111 which in orginic jelly ippcars to differ fioin 
inorganic, and yet tlu distinction between the two is only 
arbitiaiy, and possibly, the iiiochanisni of toimatioii m both 
tho (uses IS almost the s iiiie Oidinaiily, the oiganic jel- 
lies differ fiom inoiganu in the follow'iiig aspects The 
substances which go to foiiii oiganic jellies o\hibit a highei 
tendency to adsoib stabilising ions They can take up any 
chuge according to tho iiiediuiii, thus on acid side and 
alkaline side both, the oh trge on them is increased In the 
case of inoigamc jellies tho time of setting is generally 
cleci eased as the tenipeiature is inci eased, because the 
coagulation is iiioie leadily affected at highei temperatures 
In the case of oiganic jellies, lowering of the tenipeiature 
favours the jelly formation Another inipoitant diffeience 
between the organic and inoiganic jellies is the heat iiwersi- 
bility Inoigamc jellies once clued up by heat do not take 
up watei again and do not swell, whilst gelatin, staich, etc , 
i in lo-form jollies aftei being diied once 

An attempt would be made here to give an account of 
vaiious synthetic organic jellies The jellies of natural 
occurring substances and soaps and dyestuffs would be 
367 
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described in Part TI The following jellies have been 
treated here 

1 Dibenzoyl-l-cystme 

2 Benzoic acetal of sorbitol 

3 Various Benzo-r-pyrone deiivatives 

4 Azoinethine 

5 Quinine and eucupine salts 

6 Lithium mate and other uric acid salts 

7 Mercun-sulphosalicylic acid and its salts 

8 Zirconium-sulphosalicylic acid 

9 Meicuiy salt of azidothiocaibonic acid 

10 Camphoryl phenyl thiosemicai bazide 

] 1 Mercuri-Benzthiazol methenesulphide-monosulpho- 
nate 

1 2 Barium malonate 

Dibenzoyl'l-cystine Gel 

It appeals that the jelly of dibenzoyl cystine was pie- 
pared foi the first time by Brenzinger ^ He states that if the 
alkaline solution of benzoyl cystine prepared from 2 gm 
cystine is diluted to thiee hties before acidification with 
hydrochloric acid, the resulting mixture would be a iigid 
gel from which no watei can be poured 

E A Gortner and W F Hoffman^ have made a detail- 
ed study of this jelly Their method of preparation of this 
jelly IS as follows 2 gm cystine, prepared from human 
hair by hydiolysis with hydrochloric acid is suspended in 
100 cc water and a sufficient amount of 10 per cent caustic 
soda is added to dissolve amino acid 10 gm of benzoyl chlo- 
ride are then added and also the enough additional alkali (in 
solution) to make a total of 6 gm The mixture is then 
shaken vigorously until all odour of benzoyl chloride 

^ Z physiol Chem , 16, 637 (1892) 

® J Amer Chem Soo , 43, 2199 (1921) 
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discippedis This mixtuie upon the .iddition ol hydioi hloiu 
acid seta to a stiff gel This is then biolvcn up by agitation 
and thiown upon a Buchnei funnel and the liquid diained 
off by a stiong suction After filtering for several hours, 
a felt of crystals of benzoyl deiivative remains on the filtti 
paper This is washed with water and le-oi jstallised from 
somewhat diluted alcohol yielding long silky needles melting 
at 180-8P Dibenzoyl cystine is insoluble in watei but 
readily soluble in organic solvents 

0 2 gm of pure benzoyl cystine thus obtained is dis- 
solved in 5 0 c of 95 pei cent alcohol while the contents are 
kept boiling, hot watei is added until a volume of 100 c c 
had been attained At this point there is a slight opalescence 
but no evidence of pi ecipitate oi gel toiiiiation Tho solu- 
tion 18 then set aside to cool, and in the couise of two to 
thiee hours, the ontiie mass sets to a rigid gei compaiable 
to a ”) per cent gelatine gel The jolly begins to synensc* 
after a few days, and aftei some weeks, a (rystallmo deposit 
18 formed 


Jelly of Benzoic Acetal of Sorbitol 

The classical work on the acetals of hexahvdiic alcohols 
like sorbitol and mannitol is by Meuniei ‘ In a number of 
papers, P Thomas and Miss M Sibi® have made detailed 
investigations of this jelly The dibenzoic acetal of sorbitol 
18 known to yield a jelly when an aqueous solution of the 
substance obtained by long boiling is cooled The formation 
of the jelly 18 only expected when the watei used is almost 
neutral, preferably with p,i 8 0—8 5 The aqueous gel thus 
obtained breaks up on prolonged agitation into floccnlont 


‘ Oompt. Rend , 108, 148 (1889) 

* Oompt Rend , 182, 314 (1926) , 188, 282 (1926) , Ke\ gen 
Colloid, 8, 68, 105 (1930) 
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fragments The incipient ciystallisation also occuis when 
it IS covered with acetone or other oigamc solvent 

Similar to the above hydrogel, Thomas and Sibi^ have 
also prepared organogels The ciude benzoic acetal is dis*- 
solved in organic solvents at a higher temperature to almost 
a saturation value When the solution is allowed to cool, 
an opalescent isotropic organogel is obtained The jelly 
may also be obtained by evaporation of a solution in organic 
solvents at the ordinal y temperatuie 

Dibenzoic acetal of sorbitol, CcHi 2 O 4 (C 6 HsCO) 2 , is 
supposed to consist of two isomerides, one of which is soluble 
in water and which in fact gives use to jellies and the othei 
isomeride is insoluble in water which causes incipient noimal 
crystallisation 


The Jellies of Benzo-y-pyrone Derivatives 

It has been observed by W Bakei and R Robinson ® 
and further by W Baker and F M Eastwood that various 
derivatives of benzo-y-pyrone not only yield colloidal solu- 
tions but jellies also The following substance^ have been 
found to give jellies 

(a) 7-Hydroxy -2-3 diphenyl benzo-v-pyrone 

(h) 5 7 Dihydroxy-3-p-methoxy phenyl-2-Btyiylbenzo- 
y-pyrone 

(c) 7-Hydioxy-3-phenyl-2-styrylbenzo-V-pyrone 

(d) 5 7 Dihydroxy-2-3-dipbenylbenzo-y-pyrone 

(e) 5 7 Dihydroxy-3-phenyl-2-8tyiylbenzo-y-pyrone, 

(/) 7-Hydroxy-3-p-methoxy-2-8tyrylbenzo-y-pyione 

(g) 7-Hydroxy-d-phenyl-2-p-methoxyphenyl benzo-y- 
pyrone 


^ Loo Oit 

= J Chem boo, 127, 1981 (1925) 
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Tilt 1)1 ('pdiation of these jellies would he destrilK (1 
hclow 

()/) 7 - Hijd) 0 rtf- 2 - d-di phen i/l heiizo y pip one — J 1 1 k 1 1 
md finhinson have destiibed this lelly undi j tlie iianie ui 
7-li>dio\y--f-phenyl jfavoiit 



(. 0 


A iinxtuie of 2 4 d]liydrox> phenyl ben/yl ketone 
(20gn)), hen70it anhydiide (100 giu) and sodium hen/oate 
(lOgm) IS heated on oil-bath at 180°— 190° for 12 houis and 
the product is dissolved in 250 c c akohol diluted with 50 c e 
\Nater by heating on steam-bath A solution ot 60 gm of 
KOH dissolved in 100 c c watei is added and heating on 
sfceiin-bath continued foi 15 minutes, aftei which 500 e ( 
water is added and the phenol is precipitated by satin iting 
the solution with carbon dioxide It is important to follow 
these diiections strictly to avoid the formation of a thick 
gel The crude product is cijstallised from 800 c c ethyl 
alcohol 

This substance does not appear to dissolve in cold 
aiiueous caustic potash because of the formation of a gel 
ai ound each ciystal On heating a greenish yelloM solution is 
pioduced and this sets on cooling to a clear gel A 1 per cent 
solution sets to a stiff gel, whilst even 0 1 per cent solution 
gives a weak gel with an excess of alkali The nature of tins 
lelly IB very much dependent on the concentration of alkali 
(b) 5 7 Dihydioxy-S-p-methocyphenyl 2-<iUj)yUienzo' 
y-pyione Bakei and Robinson* have given the following 


’ J Ohem Soo , 128 , 2713 (1026) 
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piepaidtiou of this jelly undei the name of 5 7 dihydroxj-4'- 
methoxy-2-styry] isoflavone 



An efficiently stined raixtare of anhydrous 2 4 6-tii- 
hydroxy phenol p-methoxybenzyl ketone (10 gm) and 
cinnamic anhydride (100 gm) is heated on an oil-bath at 
180 — 200° foi txvo houis , 10 gm powdered sodium cinnamak 
IB then slowly intioduced and the heating continued foi six 
hours The pasty pi oduct 18 scraped out while hot, ground 
under water, washed with much water, and with aqueous 
sodium carbonate and diied at a moderate teraperatuie 
The chocolate-colouied powder thus obtained is added to 
250 c 0 alcohol to which 5 c c concentiated sulphuric acid 
has been added, and decomposition of the excess of cinnamic 
anhydride effected by gentle waiming for an hour-and-a- 
half followed by boiling for an houi After cooling the 
solid IS collected and washed with alcohol It crystallises 
fiom 1 litre of glacial acetic acid in bught yellow prisms 
This substance appeals to be 5-hydroxy-7-cinnamoyloxy' 
4''-methoxy-2-'8tyryl isoflavone 10 gm cinnamate thus 
obtained is treated with a boiling mixture of alcohol 
(200 c c ), KOH (4 gm) and water (10 c c ) for 45 minutes 
After this, 200 c c of water aie introduced and the liquid 
satuiated with caihon dioxide The bright yellow precipi- 
tate IS sepal ated and crystallised from alcohol The solubility 
of the substance in cold aqueous caustic soda is very slight, 
but on heating, a viscous orange solution is produced , this 
froths leadily and on cooling deposits colloidal flocks that 
become ciystalhne on adding alcohol It also gives jellies 
with suitable concentrations of alkalii 
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(c) 7 Iliidroxif-S-phenyl 2-t,ltj7 ylbenzo-r pipo 
0 

Oh/\/\|C GH ch pi. 

G Ph 


Tins Bubstdnce has been piepaied by Baker ami Mast 
wood’ At fust 7-cinnamoylo’?y-l-phenyl-2-8ty)>l luii/o-i- 
pyione is piopared by heating a niixturo of 2 1 dihydiovy- 

phcnyl benzyl ketone (10 gm), oninniiue anliydnde (40 gm) 
and sodium cinnamate (10 gm) on oil-l.ath at 170 — 80°, and 
finally, at 215° for five homs The cooled giound product 
IS washed -with dilute aqueous caustic soda md cinnamic 
.inhjdnde decomposed by heating on the stcmn-bath foi an 
hour with 100 c c alcohol, 20 c c watei and 1 oc concc-n- 
tiated Bulphuuc acid mixture The solid then obtained on 
adding water is washed with aqueous caustic soda md 
01 ystalhsed from acetic acid 

One gram of the compound thou suspended in 10 c c 
of alcohol 18 heated for five minutes with 0 5 gm ot caustic 
potash dissolved in a little water The solution is then 
diluted with 10 c c watoi and the phenolic compound prc’Ci- 
pitated by saturation with carbon dioxide It is ci ystalhsed 
from alcohol in pale yellow needles It dissolves in hot 
dilute NaOH to a bright yellow solution which sets to a gel 
on cooling and finally deposits veiy fine liair-like growtlis 
(d) B 7 Dihydt oxy-2 B-diphenyl henzo y-pyt ohp 


C«Ph 


OH CO 

For the pieparation of this substance, 20 gm of anhydrous 
2 4 6 tnhydroxyphenyl benzyl ketone, 20 gm. ben/oic 


^ Ibid , 131, 2807 (1929) 
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anhydiide, and 10 gm sodium benzoate are stiired and 
heated at 180—90° for ten houis The product is hydiolysed 
by heating with 200 c c alcohol and a solution of 60 gm 
KOH in 120 cc watei foi half an houi and aftei 
addition of 400 c c of watei the phenolic compound is 
isolated It is re-crystallised from glacial acetic acid The 
substance dissolves m dilute caustic soda only on being 
heated and gives a pale yellow solution, which sets to a 
deal ngid jelly on cooling 

(e) 5 7 Dihydroxy-3-phenyl-S-styi ylbenzo-y-pyt one 


(J CH OH Pli 
0-Ph 


This compound was prepared by Baker and East- 
wood fiom 2 4 6-trihydroxyphenyl benzyl ketone (10 gin) 
by the actioh of cmuamic anhydiide and sodium cianna 
mate in the inannei desciibed for the pieparation of 
6 7 dihydroxy-3-p-methoxy phenyl-2-Btyiyl ben/o-y-pyrone 
It ciystallises in yellow prisms from glacial acetic acid The 
orange-yellow solution m hot dilute caustic soda sets 
io a gel on cooling 

(f) 7Sydroxy-3-p-methoxypJienyl’-2-8tyiyl henzo-y- 


2)yi one 


COHCH Ph 
C G6H4 OMe 


Baker and Eastwood prepared it from 2 4 dihydroxy 
phenyl p-methoxy benzyl ketone by the action of ciannamic 
anhydride and sodium cinnamate It dissolves in aqueous 
caustic soda only on heating to a yellow solution which sets 
to a jelly on cooling 
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((/) 7-FIiidi 0 n/-3-i)hrniil-2-p~methonfi)henyl benzo-y-ptpoiK 



2 4 Dili^dioxy plienyl l)(*ii/yl ketone (2 gin), .inisn 
nih^dudo (10 gin) and anhydiouH sodium anisite (2 gm) aie 
lie.ited and stiired at 180" foi 8i\ houis Tlie pioduct ns 
livdi olysed with aijUGOus alcoholic caustic potash and the 
phonohc conipozmd is isolated bv nuMiis of oaibon dioxide 
Tt lijstillises iioni alcohol in taint yellow needles It is 
soluble in hot dilute caustii sod i lud pile yellow solution 
si'ts to a gel on cooling 

Azomethine Jelly 

Ruheinann and Naunton* obtained by the condensa- 
tion of p-niti osodimethyl aniline Avitli diphenyl cj clopentenone, 
a substance named 5 dimothylamino-anilo i i diphenyl cyclo- 
pentene — 1 2 dionc of the tollowing constitution, which was 

latei known as monoa^oinetlime or simply as a/omethme — 
OrH.C— 0 NC,1I.N(0U )2 

CrHsC 00 

/ 

CO 

It IS solid at oidinaiy teinpeiature and occurs eithei as 
orange-coloured needles oi as small daik led plates, the 
former separate tiom dilute solutions and the lattei from 
concentrated solutions m absolute alcohol 

These authois also obseivod that “ It a little water is 
added to the hot alcoholic solution, no crystals separate on 
cooling, but the whole sets to a tinnspaient jelly which 
according to concentration is yellow or yellowish red This 
gel when kept at the ordmaiy tempoiatuie gradually liquefies, 

' J Ghem Soo , 101, 43 (1912) 

F 34 
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and in the couise of one or two days, completely disappears, 
with separation from the resulting solution of azomethine 
in orange needles ” It has also been shown that the 
substituted azoinethines do not give jellies 

W B Haidy* has made detailed investigations of this 
jolly He has shown that watei is not essential foi the 
foimation of this jelly In alcohol absolutely fiee from 
water, ciystals of diied azomethine weie added and the 
solution made by heat but without boiling In three minutes, 
the solution was pouied off the lemaining crystals into 
anothei diy quaitz tube and placed in a freezing mivtuie of 
loe and salt It at once set to a firm gel 

Also, when the solution satuiated at the boiling point of 
ether had been concentiated to 1/3 its volume, it was placed 
in the fieezing mixture, when the mass set to a jelly 
Carbon tetrachloride has been considered as the most 
suitable solvent A solution m it also gave a fiim gel in a 
freezing inixtuie even in the absence of any trace of water 
Sirailaily, the jellies have been obtained by freezing its 
solution in acetaldehyde, acetone, caibon disulphide and 
glacial acetic acid 

All the gels examined by Hardy liquefy on standing 
with deposition of ciystals The change occurs at 15° in 
a few minutes from an ethei gel, a few hours from gels of 
absolute alcohol or aldehyde, and in some days from carbon 
tetrachloiide gel The presence of water delays the 
liquefaction of the gel, 4e,the gels of aldehyde-water or 
alcohol-watei peisist for some days At tempeiatures below 
5° the gels change only slowly 

These jellies are heat revel sible At higher tempera- 
tures the gel melts and will set again on cooling The 
jellies cannot be obtained at every temperature Above a 
certain temperature the gelation does not occur at all, only 


* Proo Roy Soo , A, 57, 29 (1912) 
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rlimt ciystallisation occuis This limitinf? temperaturo hsps 
as the concentration me leases In ordinary ticohol, the 
jellies are foimed within 5 ° to dh” 

The Jellies of Quinine and Eucupine Salts 

These jellies have been studied tor tlu hist time hy 
P Rona and M Takata ’ They have found that the raiiffc 
of variations of conditions for quinine is very siiiall, 1 '3 c c 
of 1 per cent quinine hydrochloride with thiee c( of M/-1 
[ihosphato niixtuie of pn 6 85 f^iving' a stiff gel whuh 
( rystallised after 5 — 10 minutes Tn < ise of eucupine, gels 
of considerable stability are obtained riel-forination depends 
on the Pn, values above 4 5 being imriiical, on the jiaiti- 
culai buffeimg solution used and on the concenti ation of 
the eucupine solution They have followed the course of 
gelation by change of viscosity, suiface tension and con- 
ductivity measurements The gels aio loversible and arc 
also suitable for Liesegang iing formation 

P Rona and W R Meyoi * luivo also studied the 
behaviour of eucupine and uiic acid gels during dialvsis 
Eucupine dihydiothlonde, C24H34O2N2, 2 HC!, 21120, 
forms a true solution and eucupine acetate gel are faO per cent 
colloidal and the lest in tine solution 

P Thomas and Miss M Sibi® prepared gels by mixing 
solutions of hydiochloiides ot quinine, optoquin, or eucupine 
(isoarayl bydrocupreine) with satniated sodium acetate solu- 
tion They found that these gels deposit long, fane, hau- 
like crystals after 15 minutes, seveial houis and some 
months respectively , thus eucupine acetate gives the most 
stable gel. The deposited crystals arc again tianstormed 

^ Bioohera. Z , 134, 97 (1922) 

* Ibid , 143, 161 (1923) 

3 Compt Rend , 189, 292 (1929) 
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to colloidal state on wanning and, again, the gels of 
unchanged properties are formed 

Lithium Urate Jellies 

H Schade and E Boden' made the following obser- 
vations regarding the uric acid and its salts If uiic acid is 
suspended m boiling water, and alkali is then added very 
slowly until the mixture is just alkaline to phenolphthalein, 
the acid appeals to pass into solution The jellies can be 
obtained from this solution by one of the following methods 
(a) by the addition of concentrated sodium chloride solution, 
(h) by the addition of other salt solutions, such as ammo- 
nium sulphate which aie ordinarily employed for the 
precipitation of colloids, (c) by the addition of alcohol, and 
id) by rapid cooling 

They have also observed that the same phenomenon 
can be pioduced when the acid is neutralised by ammonia, 
lithium, sodium and potassium hydioxidos, by the alkaline 
earths and even feiric hydioxidc According to these 
authors, the colloid appeals to be supeisatuiated solution 
in which the uric acid forme an adsorption compound with 
alkali which causes it to letain the colloidal form and this 
adsorption compound appears to be a preliminary stage in 
the formation of true ciystalhne compound In anothei 
paper,® Schade regards the colloidal solution as a labile 
system from which the uric acid gel and finally, ciystalhne 
uiic acid are formed The optimum stability is at pa 6 0 
The views of these authors have been criticised by 
L Lichtwitz,® for reply of ivhich, see Schade and Boden^ 


^ Zeitsoh Physiol Ohem , S3, 347 (1913) 
’ Zeitsoh Klin Med , 93, 1 (1922) 

® Zeitsoh Physiol Chem , 84, 416 (1913) 
^ Ibid , 86, 238 (1913) 
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E Keosoi imin Zochei’ iiiRflo <i dotaileil invcstif,^ ition 
of lithium ui ite lellies They have shown thit tlie )<lh- 
forminR' ui.ites fioloiif' to the class of eleetiolyle eollouls ami 
possess pi Opel ties siniilai to soaps and allied substances It 
Ills been ohseived by them that these lellies on inierosoopK 
( xainination show the piesence ot lonf? optic ill> misotiopn, 
Tiepratively doubly refrutinf^ )olly particles and also of indul 
stiiietuies which extend into the lest of the jelly in iss 
They h ive also found lliat the addition ol methylene him 
produces a diehioie color ition and the structuie he- 
lonieshbious The dispeisioii of the double lefiaction is 
abnormal The lonp: stiuetnie ot the paitiohs cannot hi' 

I onhrnied by ultiamiciospopic I'xaminatinn heeause of their 
si/e 

The solutions of ui lies cannot he obtained in a viscous 
state like the anisotiopn sols of vanadium jientoxide ind 
ben/opurpnnn, neithei do the uiate solutions show stroam- 
inf; double lofi action nor inafynetie double lefrattion 

Be foie lithium mate solutions pass into jellies, they 
become turbid, and after the jelly has formed, the tuihidity 
foi the most part disappeiis It is 8ugi?eatecl that the 
tuilmlity IS due to the droplets foimecl by an uninixinp; 
of the solution Mechanically effected changes in the jellies 
are 11 leveisible, that is, aftei displacement the jelly does 
not lesume the oiiginal form when the displacing foice is 
lemoved The lesidiie obtained by subjecting the jellies 
to pressuie shows but slight swelling power 

The ugidity of the jellies increases with mci easing 
( oncentration of the solution of lithium urate from w Inch 
they are formed The iigidity of jellies of constant compo- 
sition increases with mcieasing iddition of a lithium salt 
and the tiansformation into the crystalhne condition takes 
place, rnoie slowly the moie iigid the jelly In all cases, 


Koll Chem Beih , 17, 189 (1923) 
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ciystalhsation ooinmetices at a numbei of isolated but equally 
distributed points throughout the jelly mass 

The addition of uon-electiolytes such as urea, sugai, 
glycerol or alcohols reduces the rigidity of all the gels 
mcieasingly with increasing concentration and letards the 
crystallisation generally Uiea is exceptional, inasmuch 
as it accelerates the crystallisation Protective colloids are 
without elfeot on the jellies 

Lithium urate is a negatively chaiged colloid The 
residue obtained by diying the jellies is colloidal in nature, 
and has the power of adsoi bing gases 

The stability of lithium mate sols has been recently 
studied by the author* from the view-point ot conduc- 
tivity and coagulation results The sols of lithium urate 
were piepaied by suspending 2 gm of uiic acid m 
100 0 c watei, to which a drop of phenolphthalem was 
added The solution was warmed to 80 — 90° when lithium 
carbonate m very small quantities was added till a faint 
pink coloui just appeared The sols thus prepared generally 
precipitate out within 24 houis, but give fine transparent 
jellies -when fiesh on addition of potassium chloiide After 
keeping the sols for 5 houis, the jelly-forming tendency 
disappears and the coagulum obtained is oiystalline 

The ageing of the lithium ui ate sol is always accom- 
panied by a decrease in electiic conductivity , the gieatei 
the alkali concentration, the slower is the chang But 
pH of the system always increases on ageing The abnormal 
conductivities support the view of Schade and Boden 
01 Bona and Meyer that the colloid appears to be 
supoi saturated uiic acid with an adsorption compound 
with the alkali The sol behaves as a lyophobic one 
and its jellies markedly differ from those obtained from 
lyophilic sols 


^ Prakash, J Indian Chera Soc , 10, 36 (1933) 
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Mercuri-sulphosahcylic Acid Jelly 

In .1 patent coinniumcation,* it Iub been mentioned 
that when 'i-sulphosahcyhc add is tieated witli tiesiilv 
piepaied inercuiu oxide, niorcun-siilphos ilie} In acid is 
olilaiiK'd It foims colourless ciystils whuh aie uadilj 
solulile in wiitei , but the solution ohtumed is lolloidal and 

VISCOUS 

Wo Ostwald and Meitons ^ obsoived that the couise 
ot inercuiation of sulphosaheylic acid by iiuicuik oxide 
gives use to stiff hydiogels But if the inixtuie is stined, 
a sudden fall m viscosity tabes pi icc attei 24 hours at 
oidmaiy teinpeiatuies Fiom the studj ot Mscosity iiiidei 
vaiioiis conditions these authors have distinguished between 
two soits of gels, o and $ The effects of concentiation, 
teniperatuie, and piessme on the viscosity of solutions of 
these gels were compaiod ind they found that the s gels 
are chaiacteiised by a sudden use oi fall in viscosity 

One interesting thing, those authors observml is that 
when mercuii-sulphosnlioyhc aeid is tieated with sodinm 
chloiide the colloidal phase of these solutions at oiici* 
disappears They think that inercuu-sulphoaahcyhe acid on 
treatment with sodium chlonde gives rise to a ciystalline 
compound which is piobably sodium-S-chloiomereuii-S-sul- 
pliosahcylate According to them this is the chaiactenstic 
of gel. The dissolution of the colloidal phase also occuis by 
the following anions Cl', BR', ON', CNS' Since equivalent 
weights aie required, this they regaid as true chemical 
combination However, if the colloidal solution is treated 
with the following anions, the system gains in viscosity 
sulphate, citrate, oxalate, nitrate and chloiatc 

^ Saoehann-Fubno Aktiengesellsobart Vorm Pahlberg List 
and Oo , D R P 321700, Ohem Zentral, 1920, it, 202 

* Koll Chem Beih. 23, 242 (1920) 
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S Beikmannand H Zocber^ have studied anisotropy 
and double refraction of meicun-sulpliosalicylates 

The potassium salt is eharacteiised by the turbidity 
which appears on shaking the sol, the same change occuis 
m the sodium salt when it is kept foi some months Accoi 
ding to these authois, the paiticles of the turbid sols aie 
thieadlike The anisotiopy caused by mechanical stil- 
ling diffeis fiom other cases in that tlie least force whicii 
pioducos strong double lefi action which disappears imme- 
diately on cessation of the movement However, the gels 
obtained at highei concentrations aie peimanently doubly 
lefraotive Accoiding to anisotropy, the alkali salts aie 
in the following senes Li>NH4>Na>K The double 
lefiaction decreases at higher temperatures, and also on 
ageing, but it is increased on the addition of colouring 
mattei 

In a communication, 8 Prakash and IST R Dhai® 
have studied the conditions of formation of mercuri-sulpho- 
salicylic acid jelly When fieshly precipitated meiouuc 
oxide 18 dissolved in sulphosalicylic acid solution, perfectly 
tiansparent jellies aie obtained within 24 hours, if the 
concentration of meicunc oxide is regulated These jellies 
aie perfectly stable and do not undergo marked syneresis 
With higher concentrations of meicunc oxide, opaque 
jellies are produced The jellies of meicuri-sulphosali- 
cylic acid aie heat reversible On being dried on a water - 
bath, a white powdei is obtained and this gives a viscous 
sol when shaken with water, and when the concentration 
18 suitable, sets to a transpaient or tianslucent jelly 1 5 
OTols of mercuric oxide were dissolved m 1 mol of sulpho- 
sahcyhc acid and the mixture was dried on a watei-bath 
The powder of mercun-sulphosalicylic acid sets to jellies 

^ Kolloid Z , 42, 309, 322 (1027) 

* J Indian Ohem Soo , 7, 367 (1930) 
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wlion dissolved ui watei in pi(t|Mi lonfentntion is hIiowji m 
the followinf? talile 


lolal M)lume=6 oc 


Mercuu-siiipiu)- 
salioylio lu id 

Obser\ n( lone 

0 1 g„, 

No jelly within 24 lioui*s 

0 3 gm 

No jelly within 21 houib 

0r> gm 

Transpurint jellies withm 40 miiniti 

0 7 gm 

Tr insp iH nt jelly in 20 minutes 

0 9 gm 

rurhicl jelly m 10 nimiiles 


Most of these lelhes are transpaient but they are not 
umform because it becoines \en difficult to pot i cleai 
homogeneous solution of inoicuu-sulphosalic^ Ik acid at such 
concentiations Like soap jellies the lellies of meicuu 
sulphosalicyhc acid so prepaied molt on heating and again set 
on cooling as is shown in the following table 



I’otul ^olume=o 


Meroun-sulpho- 

Time ol 

Time ol sotting ufiei 

saliojho acid 

setting 

oncf lining melted mil 
cooled 

0 5 gin 

40 minult s 

15 minutes 

0 7 gm 

20 

2 . 

09 gm 

10 

In^-t mtaneous setting 


It will be seen fioni the above table that the tune of 
setting of the jelly when once melted is much less than the 
oiigmal setting time 

The sodium salt of nieicuii-Bulpho8alic\lic acid is pie- 
pared by adding 1 mol of sodium hydiovide to 1 mol of 
mercun-sulphosalu'vlic aeid If to i solution of meicun- 
sulphosahcylic acid, the loquisite amount of sodium 
hydi oxide is added, and the mixtuie dried on a water-bath, 
a white powder is obtained. It has been observed that this 
white powdei of sodium meicuri-sulphosahcylate loses its 
F 86 
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power of setfciDg to a jelly when re-dissolved in water In 
this respect it appears to be beat ii reversible and diffeis 
from the onginal mercnri sulphosalicylic acid. All concen- 
trations between 0 1 gm to 0 6 gm of this sodium salt m 
6 c c total volume have been tried but no jelly could be 
obtained with this substance 

The jellies of the sodium salt can be obtained by adding 
the calculated amount of sodium hydi oxide to mercuri-sul- 
phosalicyhc acid, when the concentration is suitable The 
comparative results for the time of setting of the original 
acid jelly and also its sodium salt aie given in the following 
table 


Total volume =6 o o 


For the preparation of sodium salt, for each 0 1 gm of 
merouri sulphosalioylio aoid, 0 116 0 0 of 2 08 N sodium hydroxide 
has beeu used 


Meroun-sulpho- 
salioylio acid 

0 1 gm 
0 3 gm 
0 6 gm 
0 7 gm 


Time of setting 
for the aoid 

jelly 

No jelly in 24 hours 

40 minutes 
20 „ 


Time of setting 
for the sodium- 
salt jelly 

No jelly m 24 hours 
10 minutes 
8 „ 

5 » 


The results recorded m the above table show that the 
sodium salt more readily sets to jelly than the original acid 
of the same concentration However, it has been observed 
that the jellies of the sodium salt are moie opaque than the 
corresponding acid jellies It cleaily shows that in the 
sodium salt the agglomeration tendency of the particles 
IB more prominent than the hydiation tendency, and 
this IS piobably the reason why once dried, the sodium 
salt does not set when re-dissolved in water The jellies 
of the sodium salt also melt when heated and reset on 
cooling 
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To6al volum6=6 co 


Amount of merouri- 
sulpho-sali- 
oyho aoid m 
salt jelly 
0 3 gm 
0 6 gm 
0 7 gm 


Time of setting 
of the sodium 
jolly 

10 minutes 
8 „ 


Time of setting after 
onoe being melted 
and cooled 

20 minutes 
U 
5 


The abo've table shows that the time of setting of the 
jelly Avhen once melted 18 gi eater than the original setting 
time This also shows that m contrast to acid jellies, the 
hydration tendency of the sodium salt particles is much less, 
as was also seen fiom the heat irreversibility of the sodium 
salt jelly 

For the preparation of these acid or salt jellies, a 
sufficiently high concentration of mercuri sulphosalicjlic 
acid IS required But the jellies so prepared are very 
stable and do not exhibit marked syneresis However, 
more dilute jellies can be obtained if the colloidal solution of 
the raercun-sulphosahcyUc acid is coagulated by electrolytes. 

In the preparation of the following jellies 4 c o of 
I per cent solution of mercun-sulphosahcylic acid was used, 
and the total volume was made to 5 c c. m all the oases 


Electrolyte 

Observation 

N-potaeaium mtrate 



08 00 

Transparent opalescent jelly m 6 minutes 

0 6 0 0 

Translucent 

jelly m 2 minutes, soon 

N-potasemm sulphate 


synersmg 

02 

Transparent jelly m 1 hour 

03 

„ 

„ „ 40 ramutos 

04 

„ 

.. » 2 „ 

08 

Opalescent 

.... I . 

08 

„ 

» .. 1 .. 

10 

Translucent 

„ immediately which soon 

N/lO barium nitrate 


undergoes syneresis 
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Bleotrolyte 
N/JO barium niti ite 


Ohae) vation 


0 2 0 p No jelly 

0 3 Opaque jelly in 1 minute, soon syneriaing 

0 5 Opaque jelly immediately, soon synensing 

When to the solution of merouii-sulphosalicylic acid, 
potassium, lithium or baiium chloiide is added, the dissolu- 
tion of the colloidal phase appeals to occui and a cleai 
solution which is less viscous than the oiiginal sol is obtained 
which does not coagulate on adding concentiated solutions 
of potassium sulphate oi barium nitrate 

The sodium salt of meicuri-sulphosalicylic acid yields 
a negatively chaiged sol which sets to a jelly on the addition 
of electrolytes To 1 giam of mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid 
were added 116 cc of 2 08 N sodium hydroxide solution, 
and the total volume was made up to 100 c c. For the pie- 
parationof the jellies ot tins sodium meicuii-sulphosalicylate, 
4 cc ot the solution weie taken each time, and vaiying 
quantities of potassium sulphate oi baiium nitrate were 
added, the total volume was kept 5 c c in each case The 
lesults aie recorded belov 


Bleotrolyte 
N-potassium sulphate 
0 2 0 0 

03 

04 
06 
I 0 

N-10 biiriuni nitrate 

005 
0 1 
0 2 
0^3 


Ohaervations 


Tianslucent jelly m 10 minutes 
Do do 6 do 

Do do 3 do 

Do do 3 do 

Opaque pieoipitate 


No jelly 

Translucent jelly after 24 hours 
Piaoipitate m 24 hours No jelly 
Opaque loose jelly m i hour, soon 
synensing 
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Comparing the lesnHs of this table with those of the 
previous one on the acid jellies, it -will be seen that at the 
same concenti ation of the jelly and the coagulating electrolyte, 
the time of setting for the acid jelly is much greater than 
loi the sodium salt jelly The jellies of both the acid and 
the salt ire opalescent and undergo marked syneresis 
They aic not so stable as those piepared -without the 
addition of electrolytes The colloidal solution of sodium 
salt also undergoes dissolution when chloride ions are 
added to it 

In a papei (^oc at), Wo Ostwald and Mertens have 
obseived tint Cl', Br', NC', and CNb' ions exeit “ dissolv- 
ing influence on sols of Imercuu sulphosalicylic acid deii- 
vatives, and they assume a tiue chemical combination with 
the toimation of a compound of the type sodium-d-chloromer- 
curi 5-sulphosalicylate when mercun-sulphosahcyhc acid is 
mixed with sodmrn chloride Such examples of chlorination 
by the mere addition of sodium chloiide are not familiar in 
organic chemistry What appears to be more piobable is 
that the addition of chloiide ions displaces the mercury of 
sulphosalicylic derivatives This view is further supported 
by the fact that the mercuiation of sulphosalicylic acid is 
far easily conducted by freshly precipitated mercuric oxide 
free from chloride ions than by mercuric chloride The 
ciystallme compound, decomposing at 240''C., which Wo 
Ostwald takes to be a chloro-mercuri compound appears to 
be a mixture of mei curie chloride and sodium sulphosah- 
cylate 

Prakash and Dhar’ have also studied the changes in 
viscosity during the process of gelation ot this jelly The 
author has also investigated the influence of temperature on 
the setting of the jelly® and also the changes in extinction 

^ J Indian Ohem Soo , 6, 391 (1929) 

* Ibid , 9, 191 (1988). 
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coefficients during the course of jelly formation ' Recently, 
Prakash and Bhargava have studied the magnetic bi- 
refnngence of the sol quantitatively 

Zirconium -sulphosalicy he Acid 

The authoi ^ has recently communicated that by careful 
legulation of the concentrations of zirconium oxychloride, 
sulphoBilicylic acid and watei, not only stable colloidal sols 
ziiconium sulphosalicylic acid aie obtained, but very trans- 
paient glass like haid jellies can also be prepared A 
b0% solution of 5-3ulpho8alicvlic acid, CeHgSOsH OH 
COOH 2H20, (3 99N) free fiom sulphate ions, was used 
An almost satuiated solution of zirconium oxychloride, 
Z 1 OOI 2 , corresponding to 310 68 gm ZtOg per litre was 
found to be veiy suitable for jelly foimation The following 
are a few typical concentrations foi the prepaiation of the 
jellies Zirconium oxychloride solution used each time 
was 1 c 0 ., 


Amount of sul- 
phosalioylio acid 

Amount of 
water 

Observation 

0 5 0 c 

1 6 0 0 

Transparent jelly m 86 hrs 

06 

20 

Transparent jelly m 60 hrs 

16 

10 

Transparent jelly in 60 hrs 

20 

10 

Transparent jelly in 46 hrs 

20 

16 

Opalescent jelly in 40 hrs 

20 

20 

Translucent jelly in 19 hrs 

20 

30 

Tiansluoent jelly in 10 hrs 


The greater the amount of water added to the system, 
the less is the setting time of the jelly, but the jelly is more 
opalescent The jelly is also more readily obtained at a 
higher tempeiature but the texture and the fineness of the 
jelly are markedly spoiled Some of the best jellies of 
zirconium sulphosalicylic acid are as transparent as mercuri- 
sulphosalioylio acid jellies, but on ageing they become 
‘ J Phys Chem (1932) 

* Prakash, Z anorg Obem 2JS, 249 (1938) 


com- 
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paratively hardei Theao jellies do not und(>rgo any 
syneresis but on drjing exhibit a peculiar sort of i upturn 
with beautiful pattern of ciacks In piescncc of mono- 
valent ions like chlonne fiom KCl, tht‘ sol of this and is 
markedly stabilised, -while in the presence of an^ sulphate, 
the coagulation is rapid and a jelly is obtained in a comp ira- 
tively less time but is nioie opaque These jellies aie not 
obtained in neutral or alkaline medium 

Bhaigava and Piakasli' have also obseived that if to 
the above jolly-forming system, a little of aluminium nitrate 
or nitric acid be added, the jelly of zuconiuni sulphosslicylic 
acid develops in the course of time a beautiful ruby red 
colour whilst the transparency is not at all affected The 
colour may be due to the foimation of auxin tjpe of dye m 
traces fiom sulphosalicylic acid in piesence of nitric acid, 
or to the occlusion of nitrogen oxide fumes in the capillary 
structure of the jelly In piesence of sodium nitrite, a 
yellow transparent jelly is obtained 

Mercury Salt of Azidothiocarbomc Acid 

F Sommer® ohtainedthesodiumsaltofaazidotluocai- 
bomc acid, NsCSjNa, 4H20 by the interaction of caihon- 
disulphide and an aqueous solution of sodium avoimide at 
40° — 50°, when a pale yellow solution is obtained, v hicli 
yields colourless prisms on evaporation This sodium salt 
on treatment with mercuric chlonde yields the coiiespondmg 
mercun-salt, which yields colloidal solutions as well as gels 
if sufficiently concentiated 

Camphoryl phenyl thiosemicarbazide jelly 

M 0. Forster and T Jackson'' y^ere the first to 
prepare camphoryl phenyl thiosemicarbazide 9 gm of 

^ J Indian Ohem Soo 11 (1934) 

* Ber , i8 , 1838 (1916) 

* J Ohem, Soo , 91 , 1877 (1907) 
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camphoryl thiocarbimide, disaolved m 120 c c ot ethei to 
which a ainall quantity of alcohol had been added, weie cooled 
in ice and treated with phenylhydrazme also dissolved 
in ether On this tieatment, they obseived that the liquid 
changed to a cleai stiff jelly, which underwent but slight 
shrinkage during six horns This was dissolved in 20 — 30 o c 
of hot alcohol and warmed until ethei was lemoved 
Thus about 8 gm of the less fusible thiosemicarbazide of 
the following constitution (M P 183®) were obtained 
/CH NH CS N(C6H5)NH2 
CsHiX I 

These authors also made experiments to ascertain the 
minimum of material which is capable of producing this 
jelly, and found that if the thiosemicarbazide is fiist 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot alcohol and the solution 
diluted with petroleum, one pait in 300 gives a tough 
transparent jelly which does not liquefy during 24 houis 
After this period, however, they observed, the medium gra- 
dually became limpid and the solid separated in well-defined 
ciystals which at first appeared suspended in the jelly 

A detailed study of this jelly had been later on 
undertaken by E Hatschek ^ Camphoryl phenyl thiosemi- 
caibazide is easily soluble at oidmary temperature m 
acetone, but only a little in alcohol or other oiganic solvents 
However, it is pretty soluble in boiling absolute alcohol and 
also in toluene at 100® A five per cent solution of the sub- 
stance in boiling alcohol when allowed to cool rapidly gives a 
clear gel The alcogels are very elastic and a two pei cent 
gel closely resembles an agar gel of 0 75 pei cent conoentia 
tion. If the solution in alcohol is only slowly cooled, then 
the substance separates out in well-formed crystals 

Phenyl thiosemicarbazide is soluble in toluene at 100”, 
and when it is cooled, whether slowly or rapidly, a cleai 


1 Eolloid Z , 11 , 168 (1912), 51 , 44 (1930) 
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jelly would bo obtamed, the i ate ot loolmp; Iteinf,' without 
any appreciable iriHuence TIk* best jellies aic obtained at i 
concentration of 1 b pei <ent The lellies abovt 2 o pei eint 
concentration soon exhibit a changf in the t ict that they 
become cloudy at ceitam points, and lound these cintios, 
sphencal aggitf^ates begin to develop With 4 to “i pei oont 
of the substance, the jelly is also obtained, hut sphontal 
ciystals appear aftei a time When those jellies aie 
heated, they undeigo molting at a tempciutuie of 45° —40°, 
and on cooling they again set to jellies Some of the 
jellies have shown the phenomenon of hystoiesis also 

The jellies aie also similaily obtained in carbon 
tetiachloiide When a 2 pei cent of the substance is dissolved 
at 60° to 70° and then cooled to looni U iiipeiatuie, i clear 
gel IS obtained The foui per cent jellies aie tin bid The 
gel IS also obtained by dissolving 0 1 gni of the substance 
m 1 o.c of bpn?yl alcohol at room tempoiatuie and adding 
4 cc of caibon tetiachloiide (the end concentiation 
being 2%) No gels have been obtained in n-hoxane, 
benzol, acetone or ben/yl alcohol 

Jelly of Mercun Benzthiazol methenesulphide 
monosulphonate 

{Doehles Gel) 

According to 11 Mohlau and W Kiohii,* when dimethyl 
aniline is heated with sulphui, a number of benzthiazole 
derivatives are foimed One of these products is benzthiazol- 
methenesulphide of the following constitution 



1 Bert Ber 21,60(1913) 
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When benzthiazolmethenesulphide is acted upon by ten 
tunes its weight of fuming sulphuric acid, it undergoes 
sulphonation and a part of the base remains unchanged 
On sulphonation, a monobasic acid, CsHeNS2SOs H, is 



formed, which lemains unchanged even if the temperature 
IS raised The acid is soluble in water and is highly hygros- 
copic It IS insoluble in oiganic solvents 

Benzthiazolmethenesulphide monosulphonic acid possesses 
a remarkable property of forming a mercury salt When 
the potassium salt of the sulphonic acid is treated with 
mercuiic chloride, the salt is obtained which gives stiff 
jellies For their investigations, W Doehle and B Rassow^ 
used N/ 5 , N/ 10 , N /50 and N/lOO solutions of potassium salt of 
sulphonic acid and of mercuric chloiide When both these 
solutions are mixed at the room temperature, at first a yellow 
solution IS obtained which in dilute solutions sets to a stiff 
gel in the course of 2 to 12 hours according to the concen- 
tiations In concentiated solutions, the jellies are obtained 
only in a few seconds When equivalent quantities of 
mercuiic chloride and potassium salt aie mixed these 
authors think that, the jelly-forming mass consists of the 
noimal mercury salt, (C8HcNS2S03)2Hg 

The mercury salt is unstable and the jellies sooner or 
later become cloudy in appearance in consequence of the 
formation of the basic salt, Hg (CsHeNSs S03)2Hg0, which 
separates out in the form of very small eiystals The 
stability of the jellies increases with the concentration of the 
mercury salt, and those prepaied from N /5 solutions of the 


1 Kolloid Z , 12 , 71 (1913) 
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potassium salt and iiieicuiic chloride can be kept foi some 
time befoie they begin to evliihit opalescence as a lesult of 
the initial piecipitation ot the basic salt 

The colloidal nieicuii-salt is coagulated!)} clc<tiol}tes 
and alcohol, the coagulum being convei tod into the crystilline 
basic salt on contiot with watei The visiosity of tiesiily 
prepaiod solutions contmuously incieises vMth tune and ilso 
m the piesonco of salts, cspc'cially potassium iodide 

Barium Malonate Jelly 

T Flade^ obtained the jelly of baiiuin nialonates in 
methyl alcoholic solution Ecjuivalont solutions of huyta 
and nialomc acid m methyl alcohol weie mixed, when the 
jellies were obtained 

These jellies have been further studied by H Zocher 
and Hans W Alhu° The jellies studied by them contained 
glycerine up to 90 pei cent An opalescent jelly is obtained 
w hen 1 c c of 2N malonic acid m moth} 1 alcohol and 2 c c 
of N-barium h} dioxide are mixed together with fuither 
addition of b o c of watei mixed with methyl alcohol 
If no water is used, and all the solutions aio prepaied in 
methyl alcohol, the jelly obtained is opaciue and it soon 
breaks up to a white powder The jellies obtained m 
methyl alcohol are doubly refractive 

Zocher and Alba’s jellies m glycerol can be obtained 
by mixing 1 c c of 2N malonic acid (m methyl alcohol), 2 e c 
of N-banum hydioxide (m methyl alcohol) and 6 c c ot 
glycerine- water mixture, containing vaiying cjuantities of 
glycerine The natuie of the jelly depends upon the gl>- 
ceime content Some of the jellies aie doubly lefiactive 
and they also undergo synerosis All the jellies except- 
ing those which aie free fiom water aie thixotropic also 

^ Z anorg Ohem , 28, 173 (1913) 

’ Kolloid Z , 46, 33 (1928) 




INDUCED OXIDATION OF GLUCOSE IN PRESENCE 
OF GLUTATHIONE ACTING AS AN INDUC TOR 

jn 

llAlUvUMAU PllASAl) V\1.M\, 

Re'^earrh iSrkolat, Ohemisin/ Uiptu I nirnsifif 

of Mlnhahad 

In i pjovious papoi,' l)ul)o and Dliai ha\<.Mi(l\ uk oil 
tile view that glucose is appieu.ililv oxidised hv passing in 
in its solution in pioseaoe ol insulin, wliicli nts is an 
mductoi This indue od oxidation is mail\odl> n coin itod 
in piespiioe of phosphates, ceious ind foiious h^dloxldts 
Insulin itself is eipihleof oxidition « lieu an is passed in 
it, but in the piesenco of glucose, the oxidation of the 
foimei 18 letardod, ind the oxidation of insulin induc’cs 
the oxidation of glucose' Om ('xpeiinients with sodium 
carbonate showed that this substane'e inaetivates insulin 
and theiefoio, m its piesi'iue, tlii'ie is no iiKiease* in tlie 
oxidation of glucose due to insulin 

It had been leinaiki'd by the authois in the veiy 
coiimmnication that ' the' behavioui of insulin lesenibles 
that of glutathione Glutathione is in .mto-oxidisable 
substance It oxidises itself by the oxj'gen of the' atmo- 
sphere and at the same tune induces the oxidation of lU'll 
constituents Hanison^ has shown that tiaies of non 
cause a niaikcd iceeleiation m the auto oxidation of 
glutathione , and heni.i' the oxidation of tissue e oinpements 
induced b\ glutathione wilt also he* acteiei iteii hj non” 
In this eoniinunieation, 1 have> unde i taken the study of the' 
oxidation of glucose in pic'sencei of glut ithione and \auous 
other luductois as ceious hyelio\iefe> and fciuuih hydioxnie 

^ J Ph>s Choni <i6, 444 (iyd2) 

^ Itiochem 1 , 18, lOOu (1924) 

986 
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Experimental 

All the expeiiments weie earned out m diffused day- 
light as well <18 in tiopical sunlight In these expeiiments, 
a slow cm lent of an was passed thiough a senes ot bottles, 
containing 20 pei cent sodium hvdioxide solution, baiyta, 
and concentiated snlphunc acid to fiee the air from caibon 
dioxide and moisture The carbon dioxide free an was 
passed thiopgh the solution of glucose containing insulin and 
other substances such as feirous, or cerous hydioxides, 
sodium caibonate, eodium bicaibonate, and sodium sulphite 
A measuied volume of an was passed A fresh solution of 
glutathione (0 05 gm ) was always used For the experi- 
ments with glutathione, it had been found that this 
substance also leduces the Febling’s solutions and, therefoie, 
it was destioyed by biomine in dilute solutions before 
the estimation of sugai Extra pure glucose of Meiok was 
alwajB used The volume of the solution oxidised was 
alwajs made up to 100 c c by adding distilled water 36 5 
lities of air were passed in 16 horns 

1 per cent solution of glucose was used 


Table I 

In diffused light 
10 0 0 gluoose— 0 2308 gra OuO 


Litres of air 
passed 

G-tiicoso 

solution 

Glutathione 

Inductor 

Amount of 
gluoose 
oxidised 
(gm OuO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

dbD 

10 0 0 
(0 2308 gra 

I OuO) 


Oe (OH) 2 

20 0 c 

0 0182 

79 

db5 

' do 

0 05 gin 

do 

0 0297 

12 9 

d«-) 

10 0 0 
(0 2380 gm 
OuO) 

Fe (OH) 2 
20 0 0 

00131 

5 7 

3b 5 

do 

0 05 gm 

do 

0 0347 

16 0 
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Table l—{Gontd) 


Litres of air 
passed 

Glucose 

solution 

Glutathione 

Inductor 

Amount of 
glucose 
oxidised 
(gm OuO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

36 6 

10 0 0 


NaHCOa 

0 0080 

- 


(0 2380 gm 


0 1 gm 


1 


CuO) 





36 6 

do 


do 

0 0192 

83 


The lesults lecorded m this table show that in piesence 
of glutathione, the induced oxidation of glucose by cerous 
and ferrous hydioxides as well ns sodium bicaibouate is 
maikedly inci eased Howevei, the reverse behavioui is 
obseived in piesence of sodium caibonate and socliuni 
sulphite as is shown below 

Table II 


In diffused light 


Litres of air 
passed 

Glucose 

solution 

Glutathione 

Induotoi 

Amount of 
glucose 
oxidised 
(gm OuO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

36 6 

10 0 0 
(0 2308 gm 
OuO) 


NajCOs 

0 1 gm 

0 0686 

29 7 

36 6 

do 

0 06 gm j 

do 

0 0324 

140 

36 6 

do 

Na^SOs 

0 1 gm 

0 0352 

16 2 

36 6 

do 

0 06 gm 

do 

0 0282 

122 


Thus in the case of sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphite the results are quite peculiai Theie is more 
oxidation in piesence of these substances alone than when 
glutathione is added along with them Such lesults weie 
also obtained with insulin and sodium caibonate by Dube 
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and Dhai (loc cit ), whicli aie difficult to explain Some 
results on oxidation of glucose in sunlight are given below 
rADOB III 


Litres of air 
passed 

Glucose 

1 

Glutathione 

Inductor 

Amount of 
glucose 
oxidised 
(gm OuO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

3b 5 

10 c 0 


NaHOOa 

0 0552 

23 5 


(0 2-iOB gin 


0 1 gra 




OuO) 






do 

0 05 gra 

do 

0 0751 

32 6 

3b 5 

do 


NajOGa 

0 0954 

41 0 




0 1 gm 



36 0 

do 

0 05 gm 

do 

0 0316 

136 


These results show that the percentage of oxidation is 
much gieatei in sunlight than m the diffused light of the 
room The lesults recoided m this paper throw much 
light on the function of glutathione in physiological processes 
Its main function is that of an inductoi which helps in 
the metabolism of the foodstuff Gflutathione undeigoes 
auto-oxulation, and this induces fuither the oxidation of 
substances like glucose 

Summaury 

1 Glucose IS appreciably oxidised by passing air through 
solutions of glucose m piesence of glutathione Cerous hydroxide, 
ferrous hydroxide, and sodium bicarbonate markedly accelerate 
this induced oxidation of glucose by an in presence of glutathione 

2 Glutathione is an auto-oxidisable substance In presence 
of glucose, the oxidation of glutathione is letarded but the 
oxidation of glutatbione induces the oxidation of glucose Thus 
13 the metabolism facilitated in the body m presence of glutathione 

d Sodium oaihonate and sodium sulphite appear to inactivate 
glutathione and m then presence, there is a marked decrease m the 
oxidation of glucose 




CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF THE SEEDS OF 
ABRUS PRECATORIUS LINN— (PART II) 

THE COLOURING MATTER OF THE 
SEED-COAT 

NARENDEANATH GHATAK, M Sc , 

Research Scholat , Chemistry Deipaitment, Umveisity 
of Allahabad 

In a previous paper by the present author {J Indian 
Chew, Soc , 1932, 9, 383) the results of chemical examina- 
tion of the kernels of the seeds of A hrus frecatorius (scarlet 
variety) have been recorded In the present paper the 
methods of isolation and propeities of the red-colouring 
matter of the seeds have been described The first attempt 
tovv'aids the isolation of the colouring matter of Ahrus 
seeds "was made by Sarkai {Biochem J , 1914, 8, 281 — 86), 
who extracted two colouring matters, yellow and scarlet, 
by soaking the crushed seed-coat in water and finally 
separating them with ether He purified the scarlet- 
colouring matter by preparing the insoluble copper salt and 
from a study of some colour reactions concluded it to be a 
tannin substance The next reference that “ anthocyanin 
IS sometimes developed in the cells of the testa of seeds of 
Ahrus" IS recorded in Onslow’s book {The Anthocyanin 
Pigments of Plants, 1925, p 30) 

The above represents all that exist in chemical litera- 
ture about the colouring matter of Ahrus seeds and no 
definite observations have yet been made regarding the 
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exact nature of its chemical constitution The present 
author has, however, been able to separate in pure forms a 
red anthocyanin and gallic acid from the seed-coat of 
Abrus frecatOTius The methods of isolation and 
properties of these substances have been described in the( 
experimental part of the paper 

Experimental 

The seed-coat of Abrus fiecatoiius constitutes 30 per 
cent of the entire seed The inner surface of the seed-coat 
is yellowish white and gives out a thin inner integument 
on soaking with water If a portion of the seed-coat, 
from which the inner integument has been removed, is 
dipped in neutral ferric chloride solution, the inner side 
immediately takes up a blue stain and the upper red side 
IS slowly affected This shows the presence of a layer of 
tannin matter after the inner integument In the next 
layer is present the red-colouring matter and at the top 
is a thin cuticle which imparts polish to the red colour of 
the seed The colouring matter slowly passes into solution 
when kept soaked in water but the colour of the solution is 
discharged on standing On addition of acids the solution 
becomes bright pink led A similar treatment as above 
with alcohol keeps the colouring matter m the seed-coat 
unaffected But if some of it is previously treated with 
water, dried and then treated with alcohol, the colouring 
matter is readily extracted This proves dejBnitely the 
presence of a thin cuticle at the top of the seed which is 
quickly removed by water 

In aqueous-acid solutions the colour is readily extract- 
ed but concentrated hydrochloric and glacial acetic acids 
do not dissolve it The pink colour of dilute acid extracts 
IS readily discharged becoming brownish yellow on addi- 
tion of alkali An aqueous extract of the seed-coat 
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develops a bluish-black coloration with ferric chloride, 
which turns bluish-violet on dilution When the seed- 
coat IS allowed to remain lon^ in aqueous hydrochlorio 
acid, the black spots slowly lose colour becoming^ pink-red 
and then brown the other portions turning white This 
shows that the black spot of the seed -coat is only a very 
concentrated form of the red-colouring matter which exists 
all around 

Extraction of the colownnq matter — The seeds of 
Ahrus vrecatomis were partially crushed in a hand- 
crushing machine when the seed-coat was easily detached 
from the hard yellow kernels 400 g of the seed-coat 
thus obtained was crushed to small pieces and extracted 
with boiling water in a porcelain dish After about ten 
minutes boil the extract, which was of a pale pink colour, 
was filtered On addition of a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid the colour of the extract became deep pink-red 
Excess of solid lead acetate was then added and a flocculent 
bluish-wbite precipitate was formed which was filtered 
off The mateiial was again extracted with fresh quantity 
of boiling water and precipitation repeated as before 
This process was repeated till the seed-coat became almost 
colourless and the black spots turned brown The colour 
of the lead salts of subsequent extracts improved towards 
blue The combined lead salt was washed with hot watei , 
and the cake macerated with 500 o c glacial acetic acid in 
a porcelain mortar The lead salt of the colouring matter 
dissolved with a deep pink-red colour It was filtered and 
the residue was again taken up with a further quantity 
of 300 c c of glacial acetic acid To the total acetic acid 
extract ether was added till the pink colour of the solution 
^ust disappeared A blue precipitate of the lead salt of 
the colouring matter was formed E^xcess of ether was 
avoided as it precipitated a white substance The lead 
salt was filtered, washed several times with ether and 
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finally with alcohol to free it fiom acetic acid On drying 
the blue coloui of the salt changed to yellowish-green It 
was decomposed in ethyl alcohol (98 per cent) suspension 
with concentiated hydrochloiic acid The alcoholic solu- 
tion became deep red and lead chloride settled at the 
bottom The filtrate was kept with three volumes of ether 
foi 48 hours The colouring matter settled at the bottom 
The mother liquor ivas decanted off and the residue on 
washing several tunes with diy ethei was obtained as dark 
red crusts It is proposed to designate this substance 
nh'tamn with refeience to its properties as an anthocyanin 
and the generic name of the plant from which it has been 
obtained 

A poition of the filtrate from the original lead salt 
was fieed from lead and the acetic acid was neutialised 
with ammonia and concentiated The solution reduced 
Tehling’s solution ammoniacal silver nibiate and copper 
acetate solution in dilute acetic acid From this solution 
an osazone was prepared in the usual way and was identi- 
fied to be glucosazone m p 205° 

The filtiate from the glacial acetic acid extract of the 
original lead salt that was precipitated with ether, was 
concentiated to about 100 c c A thick dirty white 
piecipitate was foimed It was washed free fiom acetic 
acid dried and decomposed in alcoholic suspension with 
dilute sulphiuic acid The filtrate on complete evapora- 
tion of the solvent deposited needle-shaped crystals (4 'g ) 
It was crystallised from hot water and animal charcoal 
Small needle-shaped soft silks'- crystals were obtained 
which on drying in an oven melted at 262° This 
substance on heating with concentrated sulphuric acid 
produces a pui pie coloration Potassium cyanide solution 
develops a pink colour with the substance which disappears 
on standing but letuins back on shaking with air Lime 
watei produces a blue coloration with it The white lead 
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cent extract of the chloride gives with dilute solution of 
aluminium chloride a blue colour On combusting the 
substance the following results were obtained 
[C, 50 06, 50 12, H, 5 53, 5 41 ] 

Hydiolyns of dbramn chloride — 0 5 g of the sub- 
stance was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and warm- 
ed with furthei addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(making the strength about 10 — 12 per cent) On allowing 
it to cool small quantity of dark-red granular powder 
settled It was filtered, washed and dried in vacuum 
desiccator over calcium chloride It did not melt even on 
heating to 300° and was the aglucone — abranidin Small 
quantity of abranidin that remained in the mother liquor 
could not be induced to separate from solution It was, 
therefore, quantitatively removed by exti action with amyl 
alcohol The aqueous solution was neutralised and the 
osa/one of the sugar prepared The phenylosazone melted 
at 205° and was identified to be glucosazone 

Alramn piciate — 0 5 g of the chloiide was dissolved 
in water and to it was added hot saturated solution of 
picric acid The brown solution slowly deposited ohooolet- 
red plates of the picrate along with crystals of picric acid, 
on spontaneous evaporation of the solvent The precipitate 
was dried and washed several times with dry ether to 
completely remove picric acid The picrate was soluble 
in water It melted at 149-50° after being dried in vacuum 
desiccator over calcium chloride 

Distriiution Number — The distribution number was 
determined according to the method of Willstatter and 
Zollinger (Annalen, 1916, 41^, 208) using pyridine-free 
amyl alcohol saturated with an equal volume of 0 5 per 
cent aqueous hydiochloric acid 0 01 g of the pigment 
was dissolved in 50 c c of 0 5 per cent aqueous hydrochloric 
acid The solution was extracted with 50 c c amyl alcohol 
twice and the distribution numbers were determined with 
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comparison of a standard solution of the pigment in amyl 
alcohol by means of a colorimeter The first extraction 
gave the distribution number 11 13 and the second, 10 42 
From these results the anthocyanm appears to be a mono- 
glucoside 

Ahsor'pUon sfectra — 0 01 g of the pigment was 
dissolved in 50 o c methyl alcohol-hydrochloiic acid and 
the absorption spectra were determined in a constant 
deviation spectrometer (Adam Hilger) The comparison 
spectrum that has been taken above the continuous and 
absorption spectra is that of copper arc The time of 
exposures of the continuous and arc spectra was the same 
The absorption spectrum consists of one broad band reach- 
ing from the yellow to blue The end of the bigger 
wavelength of the absorption band is fairly weU defined, 
more so when long columns are examined than when 
shorter ones are used The edge of the smaller wavelength 
of the absorption band is very ill-defined The absorption 
spectra photo and the absorption data are shown in the 
next page 

The author wishes to express his best thanks to Dr S 
Dutt for his kind interest in the work and to the “ Kanta 
Prasad Eesearch Trust ” of the Allahabad University for 
a scholarship which enabled him to take part in the 
investigation 




METALLIC THORIUM AS A SYNTHETIC 
REAGENT IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


BT 

KEDAE NATH GAIND and SIKHIBHTJSHAN DUTT 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, various 
metals or metallic derivatives have been used in organic 
synthesis The earliest amongst them to be utilised for this 
purpose was potassium, by Franldand and Kolbe^ in 1848, 
in the vain hope of preparing free radicals from alkyl 
nitriles The use of sodium came immediately aftei this 
and It was found to be a better reagent than potassium 
Zinc was used by Frankland^ in 1853 and also by Frankland 
and Duppa^ ten years later on The use of magnesium 
in organic synthesis was made a classical study by 
G'rignard,‘ and silver was extensively used by Wislicenus ■ 
Copper was used by Sandmeyer and Gattermann,® but its 
great value as a synthetic leagent was established in a 
remarkable series of experiments by Ullmann’' Nickel 
was used as a catalytic hydrogenating agent by Sabatier 


1 Frankland and Kolbe, Annaleu, 1848, 66 , 269 

2 Frankland, Annalen, 1853, 85 , 329 

3 Frankland and Dnppa, Ditto, 1863, 126 , 109 
Grignard, Comp Eend 1900, 130 , 1322 

5 Wislicenus, Annalen, 1869, 149 , 221 , Bei , 1869, 2 , 720 

6 Sandmeyer, Ber , 184, 17 , 1633 Gattermann, 1890, 23 , 1218 

7 TJllmann, Ber , 1901, 34 , 2174, 1903, 36 , 2383, 1904, 57, 
863 , 1905, 38 , 729 , 1906, 39 , 1691, 2211 
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and Sandereens,® alummmm was used successfully by Roy 
and Dutt® and cbromium by Chakrabarti and Dutt Many 
of tbe commoner metals like iron, tm, mercury, arsenic, 
antimony, etc , have been variously used by a number of 
investigators in place of the metals already mentioned, 
with more or less success Very recently Lai and Dutt“ 
have made use of a comparatively rare metal like cerium 
in organic synthesis 

The present investigation is the outcome of an attempt 
to utilize the very reactive metal thorium in organia 
synthesis Even as late as 1920, metallic thorium was 
more or less a chemical curiosity, and consequently it was 
beyond the means of an organic chemist to utilize it m 
synthesis But in recent years, partly on account of the 
great development of the gas mantle industry and conse- 
quent production of thorium salts on a huge scale and 
partly due to great improvements in the thermite process 
of metal manufacture, metallic thorium is now easily 
available, and the present investigation was undertaken! 
to find out the possibilities of this metal in organic 
syntheses, particularly in view of the fact that it is a 
radio-active substance, and as such can be expected of 
great chemical reactivity 

Experimental 

Dry distillation with thorium fowder — In these ex- 
periments, various organic compounds were submitted to 
dry distillation with thorium powder in a current of pure 
dry hydrogen in accordance with the method already 

8 Sabatier and Sandereens, Oomp Bend , 1901, 132 , 201 
8 Eoy and Dutt, Jour Ind Cbem Soc , 1928, 5 , 108 
Chakrabarti and Dutt, Ditto, 1928, 5 , 617 
» Lai and Dutt, Ditto, 1932, 9, 566 
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described by Roy and Dutt The results are summarised 
in the table given below — 


Sabstanoe 

Temperature 

of 

distillation 

Mam product 

Yield 

By-products 

Phenol 

470 0 

Benzene 

46/ 

Nil 

Oateohol 

600 670”O 

Phenol 

63/ 

Benzene 

Besoroinol 


Bepzene 

43/ 

Phenol 

a napbthol 


Naphthalene 

72% 

Nil 

a nitronaphthalene 


«-naphthylamine 

66% 

N ap h thalene 
and ammonia 

0 Nitranihne 


o-p henylenedia- 

66/ 

Benzene, an- 
il i n e and 
ammonia 

m-Hydroxy-ben- 

zaldehyde 


Toluene 

36% 

Phenol 

Sahoylio aoid 


Phenol 

6B% 

Benzene and 
00, 

Bensoio aoid 


Benzene 

84/ 

B e nzaldehyde 
and COj 

o-O h 1 0 robenzoic 
acid 

- 

Chlorobenzene 

68/ 

Benzene, 00, 
and HO] 

Autbraguinone 

Dull red heat 

Anthracene 

82% 

Nil 

Phenanthraqmone 


Phenanthrene 

76% 

Nil 

Thiodiphenylamine 


Oarbazole 

72% 

Hydrogen 

sulphide 

a-Beazildioxime 


Desoxy benzoin 

46% 

Benz ylamiue 
«ndNH* 

Azobenzene 


Aniline 

86% 

Benzene and 
NH, 

Isahn 

„ 

Indole 

80% 

Nil 

Phthaho anbydiide 


PbthahdB 

86% 

Nil 

Benzophenone 


Diphenylmetham 

P 86% 

Nil 


Friedel and Craft’s reaction with thorium powder 

Benzoylbenzoia acid from, benzoyl chloride and ben&oic 
acid — Benzoyl chloride (4 g ), benzoic acid (3 g ) andl 
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thorium powder (2 g ) were heated under reflux at 200° 
until the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceased (15 hours) 
The product was treated with hydrochloric acid and steam 
distilled to remove any unchanged benzoic acid The hot 
filtrate deposited needles of o-benzoylbenzoic acid on 
cooling MP 127° Yield 4 g 

Benzo-phenone from benzoyl chloride and benzene — 
Benzoyl chloride (7 g ), benzene (25 g) and thoiium powder 
(7 g) weie heated under reflux on the water bath until 
the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceased (5 hours) The 
product was filtered to remove excess of thorium and treat- 
ed with caustic soda to decompose any unchanged benzoyl 
chloride Benzene was then removed by distillation on 
the water bath after which the residual benzophenone ivas 
distilled over a naked flame B P 312°, Yield 2 5 g 

Acetofhenone from acetyl chloride and benzene — This 
substance was obtained from acetvl chloride (13 g) 
benzene (13 g) and thorium (10 g) in a similar way to 
the above B P 200—203°, Yield 9 g 

Anthi nqmnone from fhthalyl chloride and benzene — 
Phthalyl chloride (15 g ) benzene (30 c c ) and thorium 
powder (3 g ) weie refluxed on the watei bath for 12 hours 
The reaction mixtuie was treated with excess of benzene 
filtered and the benzene solution shaken with sti ong caustic 
soda solution in ordei to lemove excess of phthalyl chloride 
The benzene was removed by distillation and the residual 
anthraquinone crystallised from acetic acid M P 276°, 
Yield 6 g 

Tnphenylchloiomethane from henzotnchlonde and 
henzene — A' mixture of benzene (20 g), benzotiichloride 
(20 g ) and thorium powdei (5 g) was heated under reflux 
on the water bath for 9 hours Excess of benzene was 
added, the mixture filtered, washed with caustic soda and 
water, dried and the benzene removed by distillation on 
the water bath The residue was distilled at 10 mm 
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pressure on the naked flame when a pale yellow oil was 
obtained which solidified in the receiver M P 106, 
Yield 4 5 g 

Preparation of benzotnchloritJe and dichloro diphenyl 
methane from carbontetrachloride and benzene — A 
mixture of carbontetrachloride (30 g), benzene (100 g) 
and thorium powder (10 g ) was heated under reflux on 
the watei bath for 10 hours The filtered product was 
fieed from unchanged benzene and carbontetrachloride on 
the water bath and then distilled on the naked flame 
Two fractions were obtained, that at 190 — 194° solidified 
in the ice chest and yielded benzophenone and hydrochloric 
acid on boiling with water and was therefore dichloro- 
diphenylmethane (benzophenonedichlonde), while the 
fraction at 210 — 214° which gave benzoic acid on 
hydrolysis ivas undoubtedly benzotnchloride Yield of 
dichlorodipbenyl methane was 4 g and that of benzo- 
trichloride was 24 g 

Diphenyl from ehloi obenzene and benzene — This 
substance was prepared from chlorobenzene (5 g ), benzene 
(10 g ) and thorium (6 g ) in a similar way to the above 
Yield 5 g 

Tnphenylmethane from chloroform and benzene — A 
mixture of benzene (30 g ), chloroform (10 g ) and thorium 
powder (7 g ) was refluxed on the water bath for 6 hours 
The filtered product was freed' from benzene and 
ffihloroform as usual and fractionated on the naked flame 
The fraction at 298 — 304° solidified in the receiver to 
colourless crystals melting at 93°, and was identified to be 
triphenyimethane Yield 22 g 

Diphenyl from lodobenzene and benzene — This 
experiment was done in a similar way to the one described 
befoie, using chlbrobenzene The yield in this case was 
much better, namely 3 grams of diphenyl from 5 grams of 
lodobenzene' 
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Diphenylm ethane from henzylchlonde and benzene 

Benzene (30 g ), benzylcMoride (15 g) and thorium powder 
(8 g ) were refluxed on the water bath for 12 hours The 
filtered product was freed from benzene and the residue 
fractionated over naked flattie The fraction at 259 — 261° 
which possessed an orange-like smell was identified to be 
diphenylmethane B P 161°, Yield 8 g 

TJllmann’s beaction with thorium powder 

Diphenyl from chlorobenzene — Chlorobenzene (10 g ) 
and thorium powder (5 g ) were refluxed on the sand bath 
for 10 hours The reaction product was extracted with 
hot 70 per cent alcohol and the extract cautiously diluted 
with water when the diphenyl crystallised out M P 
70°, yield 5 g 

Diphenyl from bromobenzene — ^Prepared in a similar 
way to the above using the same proportion of bromo- 
benzene Yield 3 5 g 

Diphenyl from lodobenzene — Prepared m a similar 
way fiom lodobenzene and thorium, using the same pro- 
portion of lodobenzene Yield 4 5 !g 

Diphenyl ether from bromobenzene and phenol — A 
mixture of phenol (5 g ), bromobenzene (9 g ) and thori um 
powder (3 g ) was refluxed on the sand bath for 8 hours 
The reaction product was distilled in steam and the 
distillate extracted with ether The ethereal extract was 
washed with caustic soda and water, the ether removed 
and the residue fractionated at the ordinary pressure 
The fraction distilling at 250—262° had a fine flowery 
smell and was identified to be diphenyl ether Yield 8 g 

Diphenylamine from bromobenzene and aniline — A 
mixture of bromobenzene (10 g ), aniline (9 g) and thorium 
powder (5 g ) was refluxed on the sand bath for 6 hours 
The product was poured into dilute hydrochloric acid, 
filtered and the residue crystallised from dilute alcohol 
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lyith the addition of animal charcoal in colourless crystals 
M P 53°, Yield 4 5 g 

Diethyl-succinate from ethyl-chloracetate — A mi'xture 
of ethyl-chloracetate (18 g ) and thorium powder (4 g ) was 
refluxed on the water bath for 7 hours The filteied 
reaction product was then fractionated and the fraction 
boiling at 200 — 215° (redistilled at 210 — ^212° was collect- 
ed and identified to be diethyl-succinate Yield 9 g 

Succimc acid fiom chloroacetic acid — 10 grams of 
sodium chloroacetate, 8 grams of sodium acetate and 8 
grams of thorium powder weie heated together at 160 — 
180° for 12 hours The reaction product was treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered and then treated with 
excess of ammonia The precipitated thorium hydroxide 
was filtered off, the excess of ammonia removed by evapora- 
tion and the clear liquid precipitated with ferric chloride 
The buff-coloured precipitate was suspended in water and 
decomposed with hydrogen sulphide The precipitate of 
iron sulphide was filtered off and the filtrate evaporated 
to a small volume when succinic acid crystallised out 
M P 180°, Yield, 5 g 

A'mmo'benzo'pheno'ne from tenzoylchloride and 
aniline — mixture of benzoylchloride (9 g ), aniline 
(5 g ) and thorium powder (3 g ) was refluxed at 150° for 
five hours The product was treated with excess of dilute 
caustic soda and steam distilled to remove unchanged 
aniline The residue on extraction with alcohol and 
concentration of the alcohol extract deposited masses of 
yellow crystals which were identified to be p-aminobenzo- 
phenone M P 106, Yield, 2 2 g The acetyl derivative 
of the substance melted at 73° and was identical with 
acetyl-p-aminobenzophenone 

Anthranilic acid from o-chlorohenzoic acid — 5 grams 
of o-chlorobenzoic acid, excess of ammonia and 5 grams of 
thorium metal were refluxed on the water bath for 8 hours 
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The product was extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid 
filtered and the filtrate precipitated with a strong solution 
of sodium acetate The precipitated anthranilic acid was 
filtered ofi and crystallised from hot water M P 143°, 
Yield, 2 8 g 

O-Phenoaty-henumc acid from phenol and o-chloro- 
henzoic ac'id — ^An intimate mixture of phenol (7 g ), 
o-chlorobenzoic acid (5 g ) and thorium powder (5 g ) was 
heated under reflux for 7 hours Any unchanged phenol 
was removed from the reaction product by steam distilla- 
tion and the residue on extraction with alcohol and 
cautious dilution with water deposited crystals of 
o-phenoxy-benzoic acid M P 115°, Yield, 3 2 g On 
treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid it was convert- 
ed into xanthone 

Unknown hydrocarbon from henzylchlonde — A 
mixture of henzylchlonde (10 g ) and thorium powder 
(5 g ) was refluxed at 180° for 5 hours The product was 
extracted with benzene and the benzene extract evaporated 
when a colourless vitreous mass was obtained, melting 
sharp at 80°, which baffled all attempts at crystallisation 
The substance was free from chlorine, did not form a 
picrate, had a composition of C 94 16 per cent, and 
H 5 86 per cent and a molecular weight of 136 by the 
oryosoopic method in benzene 

ISrETJTRAL REDUCTION WITH THORIUM P0*WDER 

Pwramie acid from picric acid — ^A mixture of picric 
acid (2 g), alcohol (20 cc), ammonium chloride (16 g) 
and thorium powder (3 5 g ) was shaken in a shaking 
machine for one hour The dark red solution was filtered 
from the unchanged metal and concentrated on the water 
bath, when brownish red crystals were obtained with a 
metallic reflex These were identified to be picramic acid 
M P 167°, Yield, 1 9 g On shaking for 96 hours with 
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excess of thorium powder and ammonium chloride the 
above substance in alcoholic solution underwent complete 
reduction to tnamidophenol 

Benzohydrol from henzo'phenone — A mixture of 
benzophenone (2 g ), alcohol (16 c c ), ammonium chloride 
(5 g ) and thoiium powder (5 g ) was shaken in a shaking 
machine for 7 hours The filtered product was evaporated 
to dryness and the residue extracted with ligroin On 
concentration of the ligroin extiact, masses of colouiless 
crystals were obtained which were further purified by 
recrystallisation from dilute alcohol The substance was 
identified to be benzohydrol M P 67°, Yield, 1 2 g 

Sulphamhc acid and dimetky-'p-'phenylenediamine 
from methyl-orange — A mixture of methyl-orange (5 g), 
alcohol (50 c c ), ammonium chloride (3 g ) and powdered 
thorium (15 g ) was shaken in a shaking machine for 12 
hours The filtered product after evaporation to dryness 
was extracted with ether and the ether evaporated in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide The colourless crystalline 
residue was identified to be dimethy-p-phenylenediamine 
M P 41°, Yield 1 1 g The substance gets very quickly 
oxidised in the air 

The residue left after exti action with ether was then 
extracted with hot water and' sulphanilio acid was obtained 
on cooling, Yield, 23 g 

1 2 4 — tnaminohenzene and amline from chrys- 
oidine — A solution of chrysoidine (10 g ) in watei (50 c o ) 
was shaken with thoiium powder (15 g ) for twenty-four 
hours with occasional warming on the water bath The 
product was steam-distilled to recover the aniline, and the 
filtered residue on concentration in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide yielded colourless crystals, identified to be 
1 2 4 — triamidobenzene Yield, 3 5 g aniline and 

4 6 g 1 2 4 — ^triamidobenzene 
P 39 




PRESENCE OF FORMALDEHYDE IN THE 
SOLAR AND TERRESTRIAL ATMOS- 
PHERE AND THE PROBLEM OF 
“ CARBON ASSIMILATION ” 

IN THE PLANTS 

BY 

ATMA RAM 

Empress Vtctoria Reader, Chevustiy Department, 
Allahabad Umxersity 

Very few other problems in the vast field of Science 
have engaged the attention of workers to such a large 
extent as that of photosynthesis by the plants Numerous 
investigators of great fame have been exploring the 
mysteries which the life of a plant presents to the human' 
mind, probably from as early times as the history of 
chemistry itself, but even up to the present time we stand 
almost as ignorant as one and a half century ago, about 
the chemical processes going on in the plants The great 
chemist Priestley began his celebrated researches on thei 
chemical processes involved in photosynthesis as early as 
1714, and since then various important researches have 
been carried on in this line 

In 1864, the great organic chemist Adolf van Baeyer 
gave out the view that the first stage in photosynthesis was 
the reduction of carbon dioxide and water vapour to 
formaldehyde under the action of sunlight This photo- 
synthesised formaldehyde was then polymerised to reducing 
sugars and to other carbohydrates known to occur in the; 
plants This hypothesis has been tested in numerous ways 
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and the most fruitful of all such attempts has been the 
synthesis of foinialdehyde from caibon dioxide and water 
in vitro, on exposure to light Usher and Priestley * Baly, 
Heilbron and Baiker^ Dhai and co-workers^ Mezzadroli 
and collaboiators^ and otheis have obtained foimaldehyde 
from caibonic acid and bicaibonates in the presence or 
absence of catalysts, when exposed to light On the other 
band Spoehr,® Baur and Rebmann,® Porter and 
Pimspeie^ei ’ Bell® Emerson* Zschiele.i® and Mackinney“ 
obtained negative results although the latter voiker made 
the following remark — 

“ The status of this problem is extraordinarily 
involved though it can hardly be doubted that some 
woikeis have succeeded in obtaining formildehvde h 
intro ” 

Fioin this review of the literature it will be clear that 
there is a good deal of confusion regaidins* onr views on 
uhotosynthesis The reason why many of the ivoikers 
have failed to obtain formaldehyde from carbon dioxide 
and watei is the use of Ifght of low intensity It appears 
that the formation of foimaldehyde is not onlv favoured 
bi short wavelengths hut a model atelv high light intensity 

1 Filler and Priestley Proc Boy Soc , 1911 B t^4 101 

2 Balv, Heilbron, and Baibei ,T Cbem Soc 1921 /70 102'! 

3 Dim and Co-workers T Pbys Cbem , 1925 ’’0 920 1931, 
17 1418 1932, 36, 567 

Me/zadrolx and Collabor itors A.tti accad Lmeei 1927 6, 

1 00 Gaz/ Cbem , 1929, 59, 305 

® Spoebi T Amen Cbem Soc , 1923 45, 1184 
® Baur and Eebmann Helv Cbim Acta , 19^, 5 928 
’ Pojfcr and Eamsperger J Amen Cbem Soc , 1925 47 79 
« Bell Trans Para Soc , 1931, 27, 771 
" Praersou ,T Gen Physiol , 1929, 13, 163 

Zscbiele T 4,111611 Cbem Soc , 1932, 54, 973 
» Mackinney J Amen Cbem Soc , 1932, 54, 1688 
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IS absolutely essential In a recent communication “ we 
have been able to obtain larger yields of formaldehyde by 
the photoreduction of carbonic acid and the alkali 
bicarbonates by metals like magnesium, cerium, iron, etc 
Carbon diotxide and water vapour are well known to 
occui in the upper atmosphere, and it is veiy likely that 
under the action of ultraviolet light from the sun, they 
will combine and form formaldehyde and oxygen Thus 
there is every likelihood of the presence of formaldehyde 
in the atmosphere If formaldehyde is present in the 
atmosphere it should be partially washed down with rain 
water 

In order to test whether formaldehyde is present in 
the rain water, numerous samples of the freshly collected 
rain water obtained at Allahabad, Barlowgan] (Mussoorie) 
— altitude 5500 feet — and at a village 420 miles from 
Allahabad during the year 1931-32 and 1932-33, have been 
analysed These analyses are still in progress In all 
cases, a definite and immediate evidence of the 
presence of formaldehyde in both distilled and un- 
distilled ram water has been established, as tested by 
Schryver’s reagent and by the reduction of ammoniacal 
silver nitiate solution Recently it has been reported*® 
that formaldehyde is present in the freshly collected rain 
water In the following pages an account vyiII be given 
of the results obtained in the analysis of rain water, after 
a careful quantitative examination The following points 
have been observed to be necessary about the presence of 
formaldehyde in the atmosphere 

1 That the amount of formaldehyde piesent in 
the ram water mci eases if the shower is 
pieceded by a clear sunshine 

Dhar and Earn attire, 1932, 129, 205, Z anorg u allegm 
Chem , 1932, 206, 171 

*3 Bam and Dliar Nature, 1932, 130, 313 
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2 When there is no sunshine between two showers 

the amount of formaldehyde is small as will 
be clear from the results recorded below 

3 In order to get a clear evidence of formaldehyde 

the rain water should be freshly collected and 
analysed immediately after collection, as a 
part of the formaldehyde is lost by vaporisa- 
tion and another part undergoes polymerisa- 
tion (cf Norrish and Kirkbnde, J Chem 
Soc , 1931, 1518) 

4 After a very heavy shower the amount of 

formaldehyde is practically washed down 
and the rain water collected after such a 
heavy rainfall is mostly found free from 
formaldehyde 

5 The amount of formaldehyde present in rain 

water is independent of the incidence of 
thunderstorms and electric lightning 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The lain water was collected in large porcelain 
dishes, placed on a tall stool in a clear space After sOmd 
experience, the above method of collecting ram water was 
improved as this procedure failed to give any idea 
of the amount of rainfall in inches The device 
now adopted is to place a big glass funnel on a wooden 
frame and to put a big bottle below it which serves 
as a receiver for the rain water The bottle is piotected 
from outside so that no water beyond the fuimel or 
dirt can find a way in the bottle A rain gauge has 
been separately fixed which measures the amount of 
rainfall falling at a particular time Definite volumes of 
rain water were distilled and the distillate was analysed 
for formaldehyde An excess of standard N/10 solution 
of iodine was added to the distillate and subsequently 10 
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per cent sodium hydroxide solution till a permanent yellow 
colour was developed The reaction was allowed to 
proceed for about fifteen minutes, and then the mixture 
was acidified with strong hydrochloric acid to liberate the 
excess of iodine The excess of iodine so liberated was 
titrated against N/lOO sodium thiosulphate solution 

1 cc N/10 iodine = 0 0015 grm of formaldehyde 
The following are the experimental results 
Table I 


Date 

Number of 
hours, after 
■which the 
sample was 
anal7se8 

Amount of 
formaldehyde 
in grama per 
liter of ram 

Remarks 

16-7-32 

12 

0 00076 

After a bright sunshine 

80-7-82 

7 

0 00082 

After a bright sunshine 

21-7-82 

4 

0 0006 

After a cloudy day 

26-7-82 

Immediately 

0 001 

After 6 days' bright sunshine 
and clear sky 

27-7-32 

do 

(1) 0 00082 
(2) 0 0006 

18) 0 00046 

After a bright day Collected 
three samples 

28-7-82 

do 

1 0 00046 

It had rained the prerious 
evening 

29-7-82 

9 

0 00062 

After 9 hours’ sunshine 

30-7-32 

6 

0 0003 

It had rained thjp very night 

31-7-82 

Immediately 

0 0008 

Very slow rainfall 

1 8 32 

do 

h) 0 00016 

(21 Tery small 

Heavy rainfall for 8 hours 

8-8-32 

4 

0 00016 

Occasional sunshine for 

1 hour on the previous day 

3-8-82 

Immediately 

0 00026 

After 4 hours’ sunshine 

4-8-82 

6 

0 00016 

Rained the very night 

4-8-32 

Immediately 

0 00022 

Sunshine for 2 hours 

6-8-82 

do 

00006 

Sunshine for the whole day 

6-8-82 

do 

0 0008 

Rainfall the very night 
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Date 

Number of 
hours, after 
which the 
sample was 
analysed 

Amount of 
formaldehydc 
in grams, per 
litre of ram 
water 

Remarks 

7 8-32 

6 

* absent 

Heavy rainfall thioughout the 
day and night 

do 

Immediately 

* absent 


do 

do 

* absent 


8 8-82 

9 

do 

Cloudy the whole day 

9 8 82 

Immediately 

0 00046 

6 hours’ bright sunshine 

do, 

do 

(1) 00003 

(2) 0 00016 

(3) Tory small 

Cloudy— one of the heaviest 
rainfalls 

10 8 82 

do 

0 00015 

Cloudy the whole day and a 
very heavy rainfall the 
previous day 

12 8-39 

4 

0 00016 

Cloudy the whole day and the 
previous days 

16 8 89 

Immediately 

0 0004 

Bright sunshine on the pre 
vious day 

16 8 39 

do 

0 0003 

Rained the very night 

17 8-89 

do 

0 0008 

Occasional sunshine for two 
hours, a heavy rainfall 


Table II 


Presence of formaldehyde in rain water is independent 
of the incidence of thunderstorms and electric lightning 


The following results support the above statement 


Date 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per litre 
of ram water 

Remarks 

13-1-88 

0 00065 grm 

Accompanied with thunderstorm 

16-1-38 

0 00066 , 

No thunderstorm 

92-1-88 

0 0004 „ 

Aooompanied with thundeistorm and 
hailstorm 

26-1-88 

00006 , 

No thunderstorm 

12-3-88 

0 0004S „ 

No thunderstorm 
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Date 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per litre 
of ram water 

Remarks 

13 3 83 

0 0005 grm 

Accompanied with thunderstorm 

26-3-38 

0 000T6 

Aooompanied with thunderstorm 

12-4-33 

* 0 001 

No thunderstorm 

15-4-33 

* 0 001 

No thunderstorm 

14 4-33 

0 0007 

Accompanied with severe thunderstorm 
and frequent lightning discharge 

22-4-88 

0 00007 

Fairly heavy shower accompanied with 
thunderstorm, lightning discharge 
and also hailstorm 


N B — It will be iiiteiesting to note here that tke best lesults 
obtained in the analysiB of rain water (marked with an asterisk) 
weie on those days when the shower was not accompanied with 
eithei thiindeistoim or electric lightning The maximum amount 
of foi maldehyde present in lain water analjsed so far is 0 001 grra 
per litre of the tieshly lollected lain uatei 

DISCUSSION 

As a result of the careful absorption measurements it 
IS now generally believed that hardly any radiation from 
the sun shorter than 2900 A leaches the surface of the 
eaith It is almost an accepted fact that a very thin layer 
of ozone (3 mm when reduced to 760 mm pressure) exists 
in the upper atmosphere at highei altitudes and is capable 
of absorbing solar radiations shortei than 2900 A This 
ozone is supposed to be formed by the absoiption of shorter 
radiations by the oxygen atoms of the atmosphere Veiy 
recently R Mecke,*'" has assumed that the photodecomposi- 
tion of ozone by ultraviolet light with wavelengths shorter 
than 2635 A is a primary reaction, whilst the formation of 
ozone requires excited oxygen molecules and the efficiency 
of the photo-ozonisation process can be raised by resonance 

Mecke kara Soc Discussion on Photoprooesses 1931, 

p 376 
F 40 
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effects Thus accoiding to Mecke, the two primary photo- 
chemical reactions leading to an equilibrium are — 

Og+hr (26661) =0'a + O' (1) 

O'a+Oj (2026l)=O8 + O' . (2) 

In each of these reactions excited oxygen atoms are 
formed Mecke has postulated the existence of several 
secondary reactions and has shown that at low pressure 
and small concentrations, which are undoubtedly met with 
at high altitudes of the atmosphere, the law of mass 
action is obeyed 

30 2^20 s 

[ 08 ]*/l 02 l“=K (constant) 

(From absorption measurements various physicists, not- 
ably Fabry and Buison,^^ Mecke,“ Dobson and coworkers,” 
and several others have come to the conclusion that the 
mean altitude of the ozone layer in the atmosphere 
IS about 50 kilometers and that at this height the 
atmospheric pressure is about 10“® atmosphere From 
the experimental results recorded here it is clear 
that formaldehyde also exists in the upper layer of the 
atmosphere formed by the combination of carbon dioxide 
and water vapour, under the action of the ultraviolet light 
from the sun 

It 18 now universally believed that the reaction 
O0,+Hj0 + I12,000 ottle =H OHO+0, 

requires ultraviolet light of wavelength approximately 
255 oA It will be interesting to note here that Dhar and 

I'abry and Buison Astrophys , J , 1921, 64 

1® Mecke Ibid 

” Dobson and others Proo Roy Soo , 1930, A 129, 411, 
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collaborators have definitely shown that very seldom all 
the rays are absorbed by an absorbing solution In the 
light of this observation it seems very likely that all the 
short ultraviolet rays coming from the sun will not be 
absorbed by the o/one layer present in the atmosphere 
This statement is all the more strengthened in view of the 
small thickness of the ozone layer which is only 3 mm 
deep Hence some of the shorter wave radiations are 
likely to pass through the ozone layer and decompose water 
into H and OH and these hydrogen atoms may reduce 
carbon dioxide to formaldehyde 

Ah^orpUon of solar radmUons hy formaldehyde — 
In recent years Henri and Schou^® and Herzberg,i® 
have measured the absorption spectra of formalde- 
hyde They have found that the absorption spectra 
extend from 3700 A to 2500 A The snectrum shows 
rotational fine structure down to 275<^A but between 
275oA and 207oA pi’edissociation begins which continues 
up to 2500 A The predissoriation limit is shifted by 70 A 
towards the visible region when the temperature is elevated 
to 220° C According to Fabry and Buison “ the total 
thickness of the ozone layer when reduced to normal 
pressure is 3 mm , « a , 0 4 x 10“®, taking the height of the 
homogeneous atmosphere as a unit (1 kilometei’s'^ There 
are about 35 to 40 bands between 37nnA and 2500A in the 
formaldehyde absorption spectra The maximum is at 
2935A characteristic of the aldehydes It is apparent, 
therefore, that not only ozone absorbs the short wavelengths 
but the formaldehyde present in the atmosphere also 
absorbs the short rays of the solar radiations Hence the 
absorption qf the solar radiations shorter than 2900 A 


« Henri and Schon Z Phyeik , 1928, 49, 744 
1 ® Herzberg Trans Fara Soc , 1931, 27, 378 
®® Fabry and Buison Ibid 
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which has been attributed so far to the presence of ozone, 
may be partially due to the presence of formaldehyde in 
the atmosphere 

It has already been pointed out that formaldehyde 
has maYiraum absorption at 293*^ A, but the maiximum 
absorption of ozone appears to be at 265 5 A Hence it 
seems veiy likely that the ultraviolet rays filtered through 
the ozone layer mav be absorbed by formaldehyde present 
m the atmosphere 

Tt IS well known that water vapour is present in the 
ntmospbere to an appreciable extent even at a height of 
one hundred kilometers, but the amount of carbon dioxide 
piesent even at a height of forty kilometers is very small 
snd is less than 0 01 per cent It seems very probable that 
small amounts of foimaldehyde may be formed nearly at 
the same height whore ozone is formed under the action of 
ultraviolet light 

1^hofOfiecornpo<iinor) of foimaldohifdp — ^Formaldehyde 
IS also photochemically decomnosed in s manner analogous 
to that of the pbotodecomposition of ozone As a lesult 
of then experiments on the photodecomposition of 
formaldehyde Nmiish and Kirkbnde®* have observed that 
the mam products of the photochemical decomposition of 
foimaldehyde are carbon dioxide and hydrogen It is 
evident therefoie that the following equilibrium 
HOHO^OO+Hs 

may be existing in the atmosphere The upper atmosphere 
IS well known to be rich in hydrogen and hence in the 
presence of hydrogen in the atmosphere the photodecom- 
pofeition of formaldehyde will he markedly checked and 
appreciable amounts of formaldehyde can exist in the 
atmosphere at an altitude of 40 to 50 kilometers or lower 
than this As water vapour exists in very small quantities 

SI Nomsh and Kirkbnde J Chem Soc , 19S2, 1518 
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even at a height of 100 kilometeis the atmospheric 
formaldehyde may be partially washed down with the run 
water and that is why all the samples of ram water 
collected and analysed so far contain more or less 
formaldehyde At the end of a veiy heavy showei the 
wnonnt of fmmaldehyde in the rain watei becomes evceed- 
inglA small This has been obseived several times and 
these results have been marked with an asterisk in the 
table given above 

Fotmaldphydp pw^pnt in rmn water i<t vot dup to 
tic 'photochemicrd dpcomno'^itiov of tJip vpqetablp matter 
prewnt iv the ^urronmdxnqs — In order to test this point 
several litres of air present in the sui roundings of the 
localitv wheie the ram watei was collected were passed 
thiough a senes of tubes containin.e pure distilled water 
previously tested fiee fiom formaldehyde On passing 
the air for a sufficiently loner time thiough the water no 
trace of formaldehyde could be detected in it This 
experiment was repeated several times in the day as well 
as m the night for periods extending from six to twelve 
hours and piacticallv in all cases no formaldehyde could 
be tested in the watei through which the air was passed 
50 lities of air weie passed thiough 15 cc of pure water 
fiee from formtaldehyde m 15 hours On testing this 
water no formaldehyde could be detected in it In this 
connection, it will he interesting to note that the rain 
Avatei collected on the same day when the above mentioned 
experiment aalts uerfoi med contained an appieciahle 
amount of formaldehyde 

Formaldehyde is appreciably soluble in water and as 
such it should be absorbed by the water if it be present m 
the an There aie some arguments m support of the view 
that the foimaldehyde detected in the rain water is not 
present as a lesult of the photodecomposition of the 
vegetable matter of the sui roundings but is washed down 
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With the ram from the upper atmosphere The arguments 
are as follows 

1 The failure to detect any formaldehyde in the 

water through which air has been passed, 
showing that %t ^s not present tn the lower 
atmosphere hut is obtained from the upper 
atmosphere 

2 Absence of formaldehyde tn the ram water 

collected after a very hedvy shower If 
formaldehyde present m the rain water 
would have been derived from the photo- 
decomposition of the vegetable matter there 
must have been some of it always present in 
the rain water, howsoever heavy shower it 
might have been 

3 A greater amount of formaldehyde should have 

been present in rain water collected in the 
winter months than in the hot months, while 
it IS just the reverse 

Thus, from the arguments advanced here it is clear 
that formaldehvde detected in rain water is not obtamed 
from the decomposition of the organic matter present 
in the surroundings, but is directly washed down by the 
ram from the iipner atmosphere Another experimental 
proof in favour of this statement will be given at the end 
of the paper 

Mechanism of the formation of formaldehyde in the 
atmosphere — It is well known that the reaction, 

00 8 +H 2 O+ 112,000 oals =H OHO+Og 
requires ultraviolet light of wavelength 2550 A It is very 
likely that some of the short wavelengths will pass through 
the ozone layer and cause the decomposition of water into 
H and OH and these freshly generated hydrogen atoms 
mav reduce carbon dioxide to formaldehyde It appears 
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that the short wave radiations accelerate the reduction of 
carbon dioxide to formaldehyde by the atomic hydrogen 
A molecule of water requires 110,000 cals to he dissociat- 
ed into H and |0H, that is to say, the energy required for 
the formation of a gram molecule of formaldehyde from 
carbon dioxide and water is practically the same as that 
required in the breaking of the H-OH link The energy 
needed in both the reactions is practically the same and it 
is very probable that the real chemical change taking place 
in photosynthesis by the plants may be the photodissocia- 
tion of the water molecules into H and OH In a previous 
communication,®^ it has been emphasised that chlorophyll 
apart from being an optical sensitiser also acts as a 
reducing agent This statement is further strengthened 
by the presence of formaldehyde in the atmosphere and its 
formation from carbon dioxide and water in the manner 
explained above It is very likely, therefore, that the 
function of chlorophyll and the carotinoids (which are 
good reducing agents) present m the leaves is that of a 
photosensitiser as well as that of a reducing agent helping 
the photoreduction of carbonic acid These considera- 
tions seem to show that the real chemical change in caibon 
assimilation is the photolysis of the water molecules into 
H and OH by the absorption of the energy of the sun 

Origin of the free OH radical -present in the 
atmosphere — From spectroscopic and various other consi- 
derations several authors have assumed the existence 
of free OH radical Thus Haber and collaborators,®® 
Hinshelwood,®^ and Frankenburger,®® have put forward 
the view that in the combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen or the hydrocarbons OH radicals are 

ss Dhar, Rao and Ram Fara Soc Dib , 1931, p 664, 

23 Haber and collaborators Z Rhys Obem , 1928, 137 ^ 263 

24 Hinsbelwood Proc Roy Soc , 1928, A 118, 170 

26 Frankenbnrger Fara Soc Dis , 1931, p 431 
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formed In an analogous manner the existence of 
OH radical has been postulated m the chain mechanism 
of the hydrogen-chlorine reaction where moisture 
acts as an impurity Veiy recently, Franck and 
Haber, Haber and Wansbiough- Jones,®’’ Farkas and 
Wansbrough- Jones,®'' and several others have suggested 
that not only in photochemical reactions taking place in 
aqueous solutions but also in catalytic and en/yme reactions 
OH radicals play a very important role These authors 
are of the opinion that in many photochemical reactions 
taking place in aqueous medium the real and the primary 
chemical change is the photolysis of water molecule into 
H and OH The secondary reactions aie believed to take 
place between the atomic hydrogen and the OH radicals 
and the other substances present in the reacting system 

It appears, theiefore, that the mechanism of the form- 
ation of formaldehyde in the atmosphere is the same as 
that taking place in the plants The first stage in carbon 
assimilation by the plants is the photochemical decomposi- 
tion of water molecule into H and OH It has already 
been pointed out that Henri and Schou, and Herzberg 
have observed 35 to 40 bands in the absorption spectra of 
formaldehyde, the maximum being at 2935A characteristio 
of the aldehydes Thus, it is quite clear that not only 
ozone but also formaldehyde present in the atmosphere 
absorbs shoit rays fiom the solar radiations 

The following are some of the important lines* in the 
solai spectium which have been attributed to presence of 
the free OH radical in the absorbing atmosphere of the 

26 Franck and Haber Ber Berlin Akad , 1931, 250 

27 Haber and Wansbioiigb-Tones Z Pbys Chsm , 1982, 18B, 
103 

28 Farkaa and WansbronRh- Jones Ibid , 124 

* St John, Moore, Ware, Adams, Babcock (Cainegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1928) 
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sun The OH lines in the solar spectrum may be due to 
the presence of OH formed from the photochemical 


decomposition 

of water in the manner shown below 

HaO — >H+OH 

Wavelength 

Intensity 

Wavelength 

Intensity 

3267 063 

1 

3099 417 

1 

3255 498 

1 N 

3098 589 

2 

3229 884 

0 

3096 139 

2 

3210 47 

0 

3095 348 

3 

3206 239 

0 

3094 627 

2 

3203 981 

1 

3092 404 

1 

3200 963 

1 

3091 372 

1 

3188 060 

1 

3091 214 

1 N 

3181 991 

3 

3090 375 

1 

3177 681 

1 

3089 869 

2 

3147 448 

1 

3089 746 

2 

3146 935 

1 

3087 454 

0 

3146 599 

1 

3087 346 

1 

3139 165 

2 

3085 207 

2 

3136 891 

1 

3084 898 

1 

3134 338 

1 

3083 283 

1 

3130 568 

1 

3081 561 

1 

3126 618 

1 

3074 386 

1 

3124 919 

2 

3071 146 

1 

3123 960 

1 

3070 493 

1 

3122 671 

2 

3069 916 

1 

3121 770 

1 

3069 182 

2 

3114 779 

1 

3068 599 

1 

3106 033 

2 

3067 658 

1 

3105 678 

1 

3064 956 

1 

3102 149 
3101 ^3 

1 

1 

3064 217 

2 

There are two other 

sources of hydrogen nn 

atmosphere j firstly, it can 
F 41 

escape in the 

air from 
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occluded gases inside the earth and in marshy places; 
secondly, it can reach the atmosphere form the probable 
photodecomposition of hydrocarbons like CH*, Cj Hg and 
of H^S, etc 

It IS well known that ammonia exists in the earth’s 
atmosphere Moreover, Fowler and Gregory® have 
concluded from their spectroscopic measurements that 
ammonia is present in the absorbing atmosphere of the 
sun It IS generally believed that cyanogen gas is also 
present in the absorbing atmosphere of the sun 

It will be interesting to note here that very recently 
Dhar,® has brought forward spectroscopic evidence in 
favour of the presence of formaldehyde in the solar 
atmosphere He has shown that several unidentified lines 
in the solar spectrum agree fairly well with the absorption 
spectra of formaldehyde as observed by Henri and Schou 
Hence it is very probable that like the free OH radical, 
formaldehyde may also form a part of the absorbing 
atmosphere of the sun 

The origin of these substances present in the 
atmosphere has not yet been satisfactorily explained In 
view of the various arguments put forward here, it is not 
at all surprising that formaldehyde is present m the solar 
and the earth’s atmosphere 

Formaldehyde present in the atmosphere and rain 
water, even in small quantities, serves as a ready-made food 
for plants {cf Bose Physiology of Photosynthesis, p 71) 
It can act as an antiseptic, can purify the air, and can act 
as a disinfectant to the soil 

The synthesis of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide 
and water has been denied by several authors and the' 
chief criticism has been about the authenticity of the 

29 Powler aad Gregory Ptil Trans , 1919, A 218, 361 
^ Dliar Z, anorg u allegem Ohem , 1932, 206, 270 
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experiments by which the presence of formaldehyde has 
been concluded One of such arguments against formal- 
dehyde being the first stage in carbon assimilation has been 
about the impurities present in the experiment The 
presence of formaldehyde in the atmosphere and its 
formation from carbon dioxide and water vapour present 
in the atmosphere under the action of ultraviolet light 
from the sun leaves no room for doubt that formaldehyde 
IS actually obtained from the photochemical reduction of 
carbon dioxide Moreover, in the atmosphere there is no 
such danger of the organic impurities as can possibly be 
present in the experiments %n mtro, and when it can be 
obtained from the atmosphere along with the rain it must 
have been generated there as a result of the action of 
ultraviolet light on carbon dioxide and water known to 
be present m the atmosphere It has already been pointed 
that formaldehyde present in the atmosphere is not 
due to the photochemical decomposition of the organic) 
matter present in the surroundings and hence it can only 
be present in the rain water as a result of its being washed 
from the upper atmosphere 

In the light of these observations there can hardly be 
any doubt that formaldehyde ts the first 'product oitatned 
tn carbon assimilation by the plants 

PRESENCE OF FORMALDEHYDE IN 
HAIL STONES 

In several publications from these laboratories®^ Dhar 
and the author have reported that formaldehyde is present 
in the freshly collected ram water and dew It has been 
observed that the amount of formaldehyde m ram water 
varies from 0 00015 to 0 001 grm per litre The amount 
of formaldehyde m dew is appreciably greater than that 

31 Ram and Dhar Nature, 1938 315, ibid , June, 1933 
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present in ram watei In most of the samples of deiv 
analysed at Allahabad and at a village 420 miles from 
Alllahabad the amount of formaldehyde present per litre 
of dew was approximately 0 0015 grm 

On 22 nd April 1933, there was a heavy shower at 
Allahabad, accompanied by a severe hailstorm, thunder and 
lightning discharge Since the presence of formaldehyde 
had already been detected in the ram water and dew, 
It was thought profitable to test the water obtained from 
the hailstones, for formaldehyde In order to test this, 
fresh hailstones were collected m a clean beaker and 
carefully washed four times with pure distilled water 
free from formaldehyde The water so obtained was 
distilled and the distillate tested for formaldehyde There 
was a definite evidence of the piesence of formaldehyde 
in the distillate as tested by the Schryver’s reagent 

The amount of foimaldehyde present in the water 
from the hailstones was, however, less than that present 
in the ram water as shown below 


Date 

Amount ot formal- 
debyde pe» litre of 

Amount of formaldehyde per 
litre of water obtained 



from haxUionta 

2a 4-38 

00007 grm 

0 00065 grm 


Thus it clear that the amount of formaldehyde 
present in the water obtained from the hailstones is 
appreciably less than that present in the ram water The 
hailstones always fall after some rain has fallen, and 
thus the ram which has a precedence over the bailstones 
will wash some of the formaldehyde present in the 
atmosphere Hence the amount of formaldehyde present 
m the atmosphere to be absorbed by the hailstones is less 
than that which is absorbed by the ram It is due to this 
reason that the hailstones fcontam less formaldehyde than 
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that present in the ram water The obeervation cited 
above is only based on one experiment and it is hoped that 
this will be verified when there is a chance to test more 
samples of water from the hailstones In view of the 
undoubted presence of formaldehyde in rain water and 
dew it IS not at all surprising that the water from the hail- 
stones will also contain formaldehyde 

The origin of the formaldehyde present in the hail- 
stones appears to be the same as that in the ram water 
The presence of formaldehyde in the hail stones hardly 
leaves any room for doubt as to the origin of formaldehyde 
in the ram water The formaldehyde present in the hail- 
stone^ cannot be due to the absorption of formaldehyde 
obtained from the photodecomposition of vegetable matter, 
but IS certainly obtained from the upper atmosphere 

This observation, therefore, if carefully verified will 
afford an argument m favour of the view of the origin of 
formaldehyde m the atmosphere as explained m the last 
few pages 

In conclusion, the author expresses his gratitude to 
Prof N R Dhar, I E S , for the keen interest that he has 
taken, during the progress of this work 


SUMMAET 

1 It has been observed that freshly collected rain Tvater 
contains formaldehyde to the extent of 0 00015 to 0 0012 grm per 
litre 

2 The amount of formaldehyde increases if the rain is 
preceded by bright sunny days When the days are cloudy and 
there have been frequent showers, the amount of formaldehyde 
decreases and may altogether be absent immediately after a very 
heavy shower 

3 The rain water should be immediiately analysed when 
collected, because a part of the formaldehyde is lost by vaporisa- 
tion and another by polymerisation 
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4 It IS beheved that the formaldehyde present in rain water 
18 formed by the combination of carbon dioxide and water vapour 
present in the atmosphere by the absorption of ultraviolet light 
from the sun 

6 The presence of formaldehyde in rain water cannot be 
attributed to the photodecomposition of substances of vegetable 
origin 

6 The formaldehyde vapour shows light absorption between 
3700 A and 2500 A, the maximum being at 2935 A, characteristic of 
the aldehydes It appears that not only ozone absorbs radiations 
of short wavelengths from the sun, but also the formaldehyde 
present in the atmosphere absorbs solar ultraviolet radiations 

7 It IS very likely that the water molecules are decomposed 
by absorption of short wave radiations and the hydrogen atoms 
set free reduce carbon dioxide to formaldehyde, which may be 
formed in the atmosphere at heights lees than those where ozone is 
generated 

8 It seems, that the energy required in the formation of 
formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water vapour is the same 
as that required in the breaking of the H-OH link and the first 
stage in photosynthesis is the photodecomposition of water into 
H and OH 

9 The formation of formaldehyde in the terrestrial 
atmosphere and in the plants appears to be due to the reduction of 
carbon dioxide by the atomic hydrogen formed from the photolysis 
of water 

10 Several absorption lines m the solar spectrum are attri- 
buted to the existence of OH radical and formaldehyde in the 
absorbing atmosphere of the sun 

11 The decomposition of formaldehyde is hindered by the 
presence of hydrogen in the atmosphere 

12 Formaldehyde is also present m the water obtained from 
the hailsto'nes The amount of formaldehyde present in this water 
IS less than that present in ram water 

13 There is no relationship between the amount of formal- 
dehyde present in ram water and the incidence of thunderstorm 
and electric lightning 
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ALDEHYDE THEORY OF 
PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

BY 
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In previous publications^ from these laboratories, it 
has been shown that formaldehyde is actually obtained by 
passing carbon dioxide into water in the presence of 
various organic and inorganic photocatalysts, when 
exposed to sunlight Amongst the organic photocatalysts, 
chlorophyll, methylene blue, malachite green and methyl 
orange have been found to be the most effective in helping 
the photo-reduction of carbonic acid to formaldehyde 
Amongst the inorganic ones, good results have been obtain- 
ed with the following substances manganese chloride, 
cobalt and nickel carbonate, copper chloride and the 
carbonate 

Formaldehyde has also been obtained® from “ nascent ” 
carbon dioxide prepared by the interaction of carbonates 
of barium, sodium and calcium with hydrochloric acid 


1 Dhar and Sanyal J Phys Chem , 1925, 29, 926 , G Gopala 
Eao and Dtar, Ibid , 1931, 35, 1418, Atma Earn and Dhar 
Ibid , 1932, 36, 567 

2 Atma Ham and Dkar J Pliys Ckem 1932, 36, 667, 
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when exposed to sunlight in the absence of a photocatalyst 
It IS interesting to note here that formaldehyde has also 
been detected when solutions of sodium and potassium 
bicarbonates are exposed to sunlight even in the absence 
of a photocatalyst and in the presence of substances like 
cobalt and nickel carbonates not only formaldehyde but 
also small amounts of the reducing sugars have been 
obtained as tested by the reduction of Benedict’s solution 
After attaining success in the photosynthesis of 
formaldehyde from carbonic acid and the bicarbonates it 
was thought profitable to increase the yield of formal- 
dehyde in these experiments as the velocity of photosyn- 
thesis as observed in the plants is very high Since the 
chemical change involved in photosynthesis is of the nature 
of reduction of carbon dioxide and water to formaldehyde 
in presence of sunlight, it is very probable that the yieldl 
of formaldehyde may be appreciably increased if some 
artificial reducing agent be used instead of pure carbon 
dioxide or the bicarbonate solutions alone 

We have advanced® the view that the chlorophyll not 
only absorbs the radiant energy necessary for photo- 
synthesis, but also acts as a reducing agent for the reduc- 
tion of carbonic acid (H^ CO 3) to formaldehyde (H CHO) 
In order to reduce carbon dioxide and the bicarbonates 
experiments have been carried on with carbon dioxide and 
bicarbonate solutions by exposing their aqueous solutions 
to sunlight in the presence of such reducing substances as 
metallic magnesium, iron, zinc, aluminium, cerium, arsenic, 
tin, ferrous sulphate, manganese chloride, plant leaves 
freed from carbohydrates, etc So far the best results 
have been obtained with metallic magnesium as the 
reducing agent with , potassium bicarbonate solutions 
exposed to tropical sunlight 

3 Dhar and collaborators Farad Soo JDis,, on Phntonrocesses, 
19S1, 654) 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The solutions were generally exposed in open beakers 
Ordinarily Kahlbaum’s samples of potassium bicarbonate 
and the metals were used and m every case blank experi- 
ments were performed After the desired exposure the 
contents of the beakers were filtered and made up to the 
volume of the solution which was oiiginally exposed 
10 cc of this filtrate weie separately distilled for the 
qualitative test and the rest distilled for the estimation 
of formaldehyde The quantitative analysis was carried 
out as follows 

To the distillate a known volume of a standard 
solution of iodine usually N/10 was added and then 
10 per cent caustic soda solution, till a permanent yellow 
colour developed The reaction was allowed to proceed to 
completion which took about 15 to 20 minutes , the mixture 
was then acidified with strong hydrochloric acid to liberate 
the excess of iodine The excess of iodine so liberated 
was titrated against standard sodium thiosulphate solu- 
tion usually N/lOO 

1 cc N/10 Iodine =0 0015 grm of formaldehyde 

The following are the experimental results 


Table I 


Hiperimenti 

Tima of 
exposure 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per lOOoc 
of the solution 

1 60 CO KHOO3 3N, -vrith two grma, 

of magnesium powder 

4i hours 

0 0011 grm , no formic 
acid 

2 60 CO KHOOs 2N, with two grme 

of magnesium powder kept in the 
dark 

nil 

0 0008 grm , oo formic 
acid 

8 60 CO KHOOs SN, with two grms 
of metallic iron 

6 

0 00008 grm , no formic 
aoid 

4 60 00 KHOOs N/1 with two grms 

of metallic cobalt 

5 

0 00007 grm , no formic 


F 42 
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Experiment 

Time of 
exposure 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per lOOoo 
of the solution 

B 100 CO of KHOO, solution N/1 with 
two grms of metallio copper 

6 hours 

0 OOOOB grm , no formic 
aoid 

6 100 CO of KHOO3 solution N/1 with 

two gnus of oenum powder 

do 

0 0001 grm , no formic 
acid 

7 100 oc of KHOO3 solution N/1 with 

two grms of aluminium powder 

do 

0 00008 grm , no formic 
acid 

8 100 00 N/1 KHCOa solution with 

two grms of arsenic metal 

(1) do 

(2) 10 hours 

Very small amount of 
formaldehyde 

0 00007 

9 100 CO N/1 KHOO, with two grms 

of tungsten metal 

10 hours 

000006 

10 100 oc N/t KHOO, solution with * 

two grms of antimony powder 

do 

0 00007 grm 

11 100 CO N/1 KHOO, with two grms 

of lead metal 

do 

0 00006 grm , no formic 
aoid 

12 100 00 N/1 KHOO, solution with 

two grms of zino metal 

do 

0 00007, formic acid 


Experiments with CO3 


IB 100 oc of pure water saturated 
thnoe with carbon dioxide with 
two grms of metallio magnesium 

6 hours 

0 0002 grm no formic 
acid, 

14 100 00 of pure water saturated 

thnoe with pure oarhon dioxide 
containing two grms of zmo 
metal 

do 1 

1 

0 00004 

IB 100 CO of pure water saturated 
With carbon dioxide with two I 
grms of tungsten metal 


0 00006 

16 1000 00 of pure water with two 1 

grms of ferrous sulphate saturat- 
ed with carbon dioxide i 

10 hours 

0 00008 

17 100 oc of water saturated with 

CO, with two grms of alumimum 
powder 

6 hours 

0 00008 


Fornialdehyde could also be obtained by exposing 
solutions of the carbonate of the alkali metals and 
ammonium carbonate in the presence of magnesium, iron, 
cerium, etc The results obtained by exposing the solutions 
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of the bicarbonates of sodium and potassium with ferrous 
sulphate and magnesium sulphate and several other 
inorgaUic substances have been very hopeful In every 
case appreciable amounts of formaldehyde could be 
detected 

Some experiments were also performed with plant 
leaves which had previously been kept in the dark for 
about a week, so that the whole of their carbohydrate 
content was decomposed Solutions of the bicarbonates of 
sodium and potassium and also the carbonates of these 
metals and ammonium carbonate were exposed to sunlight 
with the dried leaves Similar beakers containing these 
solutions and the leaves to the same extent were also kept 
in the dark under identical conditions As it is well known 
that chlorophyll of the leaves itself decomposes into 
formaldehyde and other products when exposed to sunlight 
or artificial light, blank experiments were performed in' 
each case, in which no carbonate or the bicarbonate 
solution was used 

In all these experiments formaldehyde was detected 
The amount of formaldehyde obtained from the beakers in 
which only the leaves were exposed was much less than 
from those in which solutions of the bicarbonates and 
carbonates were used Hence it is ouite clear that this 
excess of formaldehyde was obtained by the photochemical 
reduction of the bicarbonate and the carbonate solutions 
bv the chlorophyll of the leaves The amount of formal- 
dehyde detected in the beakers kept in the dark was much 
less than that present in those exposed to sunlight 

Mechanism of the photo chemical i eduction of carbon 
dioxide and the bicarbonates by the metals — It has been 
recently shown by the author that formaldehyde is 
very easily produced when substances of biocheniical 
origin are exposed to air and sunlight The reason 
of the large amount of formaldehyde being produced' 
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in these experiments is the supply of energy 
obtained fiom the oxidation of the substance which 
partially activates the water molecule which in its turn 
dissociates into H and OH These freshly formed 
hydrogen atoms being in the nascent oi the active state are 
able to reduce the carbon dioxide molecule to formaldehyde 
much raoie readily than when carbon dioxide and water 
are exposed alone We have advanced the view that the 
leal and the primary chemical change in carbon assimila- 
tion is the photolysis of water into H and OH The next 
stage is the reduction of caibon dioxide to formaldehyde 
bv the hydiogen atoms generated from the photolysis of 
■y atei , as represented below 

(1) H}0+Bnergy=H+0H 

(2) C02+2H=HHOO+0 

(3) 0H-f-0H=H202 

(4) HjOj— >H20+0 

The OH radicals produced in the photolysis of water 
combine with each other and foim hydrogen peroxidei 
which decomposes into watei and oxygen 

The mechanism of the reduction of the bicarbonates 
and the carbonic acid by the metals to foimaldehyde seems 
to be almost analogous to that explained above Formal- 
dehyde has also been obtained in the dark by treating 
carbonic acid or bicarbonate solutions by metals like 
magnesium cerium, iron, etc It has been shown by the! 
author that small amounts of formaldehyde are obtained 
by treating bicarbonate solutions with yellow phosphorus, 
in the dark In all these cases, the amount of formal- 
dehyde formed in light is greater than that in the dark 
It appears, therefore, that the energy rich hydrogen 
produced by the action of the metals on water is capable 
of reducing the bicarbonate ion or carbonic acid to formal- 
dehyde even in the dark aided by the energy obtained by 
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the reaction of the metals on the carbonic acid and the 
bicarbonate solutions The mechanism of the production 
of formaldehyde in these experiments, therefore, seems to 
be the reduction of the carbonate or the bicarbonate ion 
by the hydrogen atoms produced by the action of the metals 
on water present in the system On the basis of these 
experiments it is expected that the yield of formaldehyde 
obtained fiom the reduction of carbonic acid can be much 
increased if a suitable exothermal reaction be simultaneous- 
ly going on in the system which supplies a part of the 
energy required for the activation of the water molecules 
and the carbon dioxide Such an exothermal leaction is 
always accompanying photosynthesis in the plants and 
that IS the oxidation of the food mateiials present, i e , 
plant respiration 

The importance of these experiments lies in the fact 
that they afford an unequivocal evidence to the testimony 
of the view that formaldehyde is actually obtained in vitro 
from carbon dioxide and water when exposed to sunlight 
in the presence of photocatalysts These experiments also 
lend a good deal of support to the view that chlorophyll 
apart from being an optical sensitiser also acts as a reduc- 
ing agent The yield of formaldehyde in the photoreduc- 
tion of potassium bicarbonate solutions with magnesium 
powder has been so high that a distinct smell of formalde- 
hyde could be obtained in the beakers 

These results are at a great vaiiance with those of the 
previous workers who have tried to reduce carbon dioxide 
or the alkali bicarbonates by metals like magnesium 
Fenton^ affected the reduction of carbonic acid using 
rods of amalgamated magnesium On analysing the 
products he obtained formic acid as the main product 
of reduction and only traces of formaldehyde It is very 


4 J Chem Soc , 1907, 91 , 687 
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surprising to note in this connection that in all these 
experiments I have been altogether unsuccessful to detect 
the presence of foimic acid, although such a large amount 
of formaldehyde has been obtained 

It IS interesting to note that Mezzadroli and co- 
workers® have been able to obtain foimaldehyde by 
exposing bicarbonate solutions alone to ultraviolet light 
Stoklasa and collaborators® from the results of 
their experiments concluded that neither formaldehyde 
nor carbohydrates are formed bv the action of ultraviolet 
light on carbon dioxide and water in the absence of 
pota'^siiim hydroxide They further state that formal- 
dehyde is formed from carbon dioxide by the action of 
ultraviolet light only when there is present hydrogen in 
the nascent state and also potassium hydroxide be present 
These authors are of the opinion that potassium 
hvdi oxide forms potassium bicarbonate with carbon 
dioxide and it is the bicarbonate which is reduced rather 
than carbon dioxide As a result of these experiments 
Stoklasa and collaborators have advanced the view that 
formic acid is an intermediate product in the reduction of 
carbon dioxide to formaldehyde m presence of light 
The following is the mechanism put forward by them to 
explain the photosynthetic process taking place in the 
plants 


(1) K20O8-l-0Oa+HaO=2KH0O8 

(8) 2K:HOO8 + light=K20O8 + H0OOH-l-O 

(3) HOOOH+light=HOHO+0 

(4) D (H OHO)=(HOOH)^ 

Thus Stoklasa considers that formic acid is an inter- 
mediate step in the reduction of carbonic acid to 

® Atti R Accad Lincei (lY), 1928, 8, 511 
eBiochem Zeit, 1911, 30, 432, Ibid, 1913, 330, 1912, 

41, 333 
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formaldehyde It is important to note here that Stoklasa 
mentions no experiment to show that formaldehyde is 
actually obtained from the solutions of formic acid when 
exposed to radiations of short wavelengths He further 
adds that on illuminating the bicarbonate solutions to 
ultraviolet light hexose is obtained 

The results cited here clearly point out that formal- 
dehyde and not formic acid constitutes the first step in the 
reduction of carbonic acid The cause of this variation 
in the results of the various authors is not yet clearly 
known A serious attempt in this direction is also being 
made and it is very probable that the presence of some 
impurities in the metals used may cause this divergence 
in the results on the photoreduction of caibonic acid 

My best thanks are due to Prof N B Dhar, I E S , 
for the valuable suggestions that he has made during the 
progress of this work 


SUMMARY 

(1) The photochemical reduction of carbonic acid, alkali 
bicarbonates and the carbonates of sodium, potassium and 
ammonium has been affected in presence of metals like magnesium, 
aluminium, zinc, iron, copper, cobalt, etc , and reducing agents 
like ferrous carbonate and manganese carbonate 

( 2 ) The main product of the reduction of carbon dioxide and 
bicarbonates in these experiments is formaldehyde and not formic 
acid as reported by Fenton 

(3) The yield of formaldehyde is greater in light than in the 
daik, but Qureshi and Mohammad'^' have reported to the contrary 
that the reaction is not all photochemical in nature 

(4) No reducing sugar is obtained in the photoreduction of 
bicarbonates by the metals 


J Phys Chem 1933, 37 , 220 




INDUCED AND PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION 
OF SODIUM TARTRATE BY AIR 

BT 

DtR C C PALIT 

In foregoing publications/ we have shown that in 
presence of sunlight, several carbohydrates, glycerol, 
glycogen, nitrogenous substances and fats can be oxidised 
by simply passing air at the ordinary temperature In 
recent papers® from this Laboratory, it has been proved 
that zinc oxide, ferric nitrate, uranium nitrate, etc , are 
powerful photochemical sensitizers and many photochemi- 
cal reactions have been accelerated by the presence of each 
of these substances We have investigated several of 
these photochemical oxidations m presence of zinc oxide, 
feme nitrate and uranium mtrate as photo-catalysts 
We carried on several experiments on the oxidation of 
sodium tartrate in presence of each of the above substances 
as photo-sensitizer and found that it could be completely 
oxidised in presence of uramum nitrate and feme nitrate 
respectively by 36 5 htres of air m 5 5 hours 

We carried on further experiments^ and were able to 
oxidise sodium-tartrate, sodium formate, potassium- 
oxalate, citric acid, lactic acid, tartaric acid, lecithm, 
cholesterol, butter, milk, egg-white and egg-yellow in 

1 Palit and Dtar J Pby Ohem , 29, 926 (1925) , 38, 1263 
(1926) 

2 Paht and Dhar J Phy Ohem , 34, 993 (1930) , Phar J 
Ind Ohem Soc , 4, 496 (1927) 

’ Paht J. Phy Ohem , 36, 2504 (1933;) 
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presence of sunbgM by air In another publication,* we 
have conclusively proved that glycogen, lecithin, cholesterol, 
potassium oleate, potassium stereate, sodium-formate and 
food materials, such as, milk, butter, egg-white and egg- 
yellow, can also be oxidised by air in presence of inductors 
like ferrous or cerous hydroxide or sodium sulphite 

In this paper, we are recording the experimental 
results obtained in the oxidation of sodium tartrate in 
presence of inductors hke ferrous hydroxide or cerous 
hydroxide by passmg air through its solution and also the 
results obtained in presence of alkah, alkah carbonate, 
alkali bicarbonate and alkali sulphite respectively m 
(1) diffused hght, and (2) sunlight 

In these experiments, a slow cuirent of air free from 
carbon-dioxide is passed through a bottle contaming the 
solution of sodium-tartrate In each case 10 cc of the 
solution under investigation are added to the inductor and 
the volume is then made up to 100 c c The experimental 
arrangement is the same as that described in previous 
papers After the experiment, the mixture is treated with 
a saturated solution of potassium sulphate to coagulate the 
precipitate of the hydroxide (ferrous or cerous), filtered 
and washed with water containing potassium sulphate till 
free from tartrate The filtrate is then concentrated to a 
smaller volume, say, 10-15 c c and heated with 5 grams 
of potassium chloride and 5 c c of glacial acetic acid (pure 
99-100 per cent) The tartrate is then precipitated as 
bitartrate by the addition of 50-60 c c of absolute alcohol 
The precipitates are then allowed to settle for two hours 
and filtered and washed well with absolute alcohol till free 
from acid The precipitates are then dissolved m hot 
water and the solution is titrated with a standard solution 
of caustic soda, using phenolphthalem as indicator Trom 


* Paht and Dhai J Phy Chem , U, 711 (1930) 
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the amount of alkali required, the quantity of tartrate is 
estimated The following are the experimental results 

Table No I 

In each of this experiment, 20 c c of the solution of 
ferrous sulphate or cerous chloride were taken and preci- 
pitated as ferrous or cerous hydroxide by the addition of 
exact equivalent amount of alkah 

20 0 c of OeOlg Soln =0 1069 grra of cerous hydroxide 
20 0 0 of PeSOi Soln =0 0648 grm of ferrous hydroxide 
10 0 0 of Na-tartrate Soln =6 1 o o. of N/lO Na OH 
=5 1X0 0194 grm 
=0 0989 grm of Sodium tartrate 


Substance used as 
inductor 

Volume of air pass- 
ed in litres 

: efl a 1 

1^1 

1 la 

® “ B 

a H aS O 

Is^^s 

illoi 

^5 ® 1 2 
a a o t -S 
B-h oS s 

|52 S§ 

illl 

■5 » g 

H|o 

1 11^” 

■ •s'!| 

slS8 

Percentage amount 
of sodium tartrate 
oxidised 

Oerous hydroxide 

86 6 

18 

61 

3 96 

316 

4315 

Oerous hydroxide 

73 0 

30 

„ 

210 

8 00 

68 80 

Ferrous hydroxide 

36 6 

18 

„ 

396 

1 16 

28 03 

Ferrous hydroxide 

73 0 

30 


3 20 

100 

87 80 


Trom the results in the above Table No I, it is clearly 
seen that the amount of oxidation of sodium tartrate is 
greater with cerous hydroxide than with ferrous hydroxide 
used as mductors and that the amount of oxidation 
increases with (i) the increase of the time of reaction and 
(ii) the increase of volume of air which is passed through 
the solution 

It IS well-known that copper in very small quantity 
accelerated these oxidations and other chemical reactions 
Hence in order to find out whether copper, when added 
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in varying amounts to the inductors, would accelerate the 
oxidation of sodium tartrate, we have made a series of 
experiments For this, to each of the solution of ferrous 
sulphate or cerous chloride, 5 c c of copper sulphate solu- 
tion of varying concentrations are added and the whole 
precipitated as hydroxides by the addition of exact amount 
of equivalent alkali, caustic soda These mixed hydroxides 
are then used as inductors The following are the experi- 
mental results 

Table No II 

In each of these experiments 20 cc of ferrous sul- 
phate or cerous chloride solution were taken to which 
5 c c of copper sulphate were added and then precipitated 
as hydroxides by the addition of equivalent amount of 
caustic soda 


20 0 0 of OeOlg So]n =0 1069 grm of 0e(0H)3 
20 0 0 of PeSOi Soln =00648 grm of Pe(OH )2 
10 0 c of Na tartrate Soln =0 0989 grm of Sodium tartrate 
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From Table No II, we find that the amount of oxida- 
tion of sodium tartrate is greatly accelerated by the addi- 
tion of very small quantity of copper On comparing the 
results given in Table No I and Table No II it is also seen 
that copper, when present in large quantity, acts as a 
marked retarder whilst it acts as an accelerator when 
present in very minute quantity Hence the results of the 
investigation go to prove that the amount of oxidation of 
sodium tartrate is greatly accelerated with the decreasing 
amount of copper 

We have made several experiments to study the effect 
of the addition of alkali or alkali salts on the oxidation of 
sodium tartrate in aqueous solution — without any inductor 
such as ferrous or cerous hydroxide — in presence or absence 
of sunlight The following results are obtained 
Table No III — (Diffused Light — ^ e , in 
Absence of Sunlight) 

In each of these experiments, 10 c c of sodium tartrate 
solution were taken to which a definite weight of alkali or 
alkali salt was added and air was then passed into the 
solution The volume of air passed — 20 litres in 7 hours 
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Table No IV — Experiment in Presence op 
Sunlight 


Substance used 

Amount of substance 
added in grm 

Amount of Sodium 
tartrate taken in 10 

0 0 of Soln m terma 
of N/10 NaOH moo 

Amount of Sodium 
tartrate left after the 
Hxpt m terms of N/lO 
NaOHmoc 

Amount of Sodium 

tartrate oxidised in 
terms of N/10 NaOH 

Percentage amount of 
Sodium tartrate on- 

Sodium hydroxide 

004 

( = 10 0 0 
of N/10) 

61 

4 1 

1 0 

19 6 

Sodium carbonate 

010 

61 

42 

09 

17 6 

Sodium bioarbonete 

010 

6 1 

48 

08 

16 6 

4 Sodium sulphite 

010 

6 1 

38 

1 8 

26 6 


The above results (Table III and Table IV) clearly 
show that the amount of oxidation of sodium tartrate is 
much greater in presence of sunlight than m its 
absence under the same conditions The order of oxida- 
tion of sodium tartrate in presence of alkali or alkali salts 
in both the cases is the following 

Sodium sulphite > Sodium hydroxide > Sodium oarbonate> 
Sodium bicarbonate 

From these results, it appears that tartrates are 
readily oxidised both in presence of light or inductors 
Hence it seems that in the animal body tartrates act not 
only as Buffers in maintaining the alkalinity of the system 
but they can also supply energy acting as food material 


Summary and Conclusion 

1 Sodium tartrate has been oxidised in presence of induc- 
tors like ferrous hydroxide oi cerous hydroxide and the amount of 
oxidation is greater -with cerous hydroxide than with ferrous 
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hydroxide Also the greater is the time of reaction, the greater 
IS the oxidation 

2 It has been found that copper salts when present m very 
miniite quantity greatly accelerate the oxidation of sodium tartrate 
hut whilst present m larger quantity they act as marked 
retarders 

3 Sodium tartrate can he oxidised hoth in presence or 
absence of sunlight by passing air through its solution when mix- 
ed with dilute alkali or alkali salts The amount of oxidation is 
greater in light than m its absence 

4 The experimental results conclusively prove that the 
tartrates act not only as Buffers in maintaining the alkalinity of 
the system hut can also supply energy acting as food material 
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Introduction. 

Little 18 known regarding the oogenesis of Mammals 
from the point of view of Cytoplasmic inclusions specially 
m the light of modern research 

Previous work done on the subject by Cajal and his 
pupils and by Van der Stricht was carried out when cyto- 
logical technique was not so well advanced The only 
works of importance published during recent years are 
those of Gatenby on Omithorhynchus (1922, 30), Nihoul 
(26, 53), P R Bhattacharya (31, 10) 

Specific intra vitam staining methods were seriously 
introduced in 1924 when Parat advanced his vacuome 
theory This theory has been considerably modified of late 
by Gatenby and Bowen and has thus lost its original 
importance 

Steadv progress m cytological technique during recent 
years has led to better facilities for the study of cell in- 
clusions and a combination of the old classical methods 
with the modem vital staining methods has given to cyto- 
losrical researches a solid foundation and a further impetus 
for valuable work The present piece of work on the cyto- 
plasmic inclusions in the oogenesis of the squirrel sciurus 
palm arum has been undertaken to elucidate the mor- 
phological nature and development of the cytoplasmic 
inclusions 

This problem was undertaken at the suggestion and 
under the supervision of Professor D R Bhattacharya and 
I take pleasure m expressing my deep sense of gratitude 
for the guidance and various suggestions offered to me 
during the course of the work 
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Material and Technique 

(A) Material — Squiriels are abundant here through- 
out all seasons of the 'year and breed twice a -year 

My work was mainly cairied out from the end of 
November to the middle of March and during this 
period I could obtain ovaries containing eggs of all 
stages 

The ovaries consist of a cylindrical compact mass 
attached to the body-wall by thin connective tissue The 
animals were killed by either severing the head with a shaip 
scalpel or by giving a dip in water to make them shghtly 
unconscious 

The use of anesthetic was avoided The ovaries were 
dissected out in physiological salt solution The time 
elapsing between the killing of the animal and the subse- 
quent fixing of the ovaries was cut down to the absolute 
minimum 

The ovaries were cut mto small pieces and placed m 
various fixatives 

(B) Technique — ^For the demonstration of the G-olgi 
bodies the following fixatives were used — Da’Fano’s cobalt 
nitrate method, Ludford’s latest modification of Mann- 
Kopsch technique Da’Fano and Ludford methods gave 
very satisfactory results 

For mitochondria Regaud, Eegaud-Tupa and Zenker- 
Helly were tried among formaline fixatives Among osmic 
fixatives Champy-Nassonov and chrome osmium technique 
gave very good results They fix Golgi bodies as well as 
Mitochondria Sections were bleached according to 
Henneguy’s process by treating the sections with 1 per 
cent aqueous solution of potash permanganate for 5-10 
seconds and then with 4 per cent solution of Oxahc Acid 
for 1-2 minutes The slides were stained according to 
Champy-KuU’s method m Altmann’s Acid Fuchsin, tolm- 
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dme blue and auiantia and also m iron alum haematoxylm 
Schriddes’ method specially recommended for the demon- 
stration of Mitochondria in Mammalian tissues was also 
tiled This method preserves fat as well 

For demonstrating nucleus and its derivatives Bonin’s 
picio-formal method as given in Boles Lee’s Vade Mecum 
gave good results The sections were stained in Mann’s 
methyl blue eosine and iron alum haematoxylm Carnov’s 
fluid was tried but gave poor fixation 

For demonstrating yolk, sections of osmic material 
were kept in turpentme for varying periods By this 
method Golgi yolk which is fatty in nature dissolves out 
le.ivmg clear vacuoles which have the osmiophilic Golgi 
ling Fat methods such as Sudan III and Scharlach R 
were tried and gave the desired results For the demons- 
tration of albuminous yolk, if present, Bourn’s fluid was 
also tiled 

Observation. 

(A) General Structure op the Ovary— The ovary 
consists of a number of oocytes in practically every stage 
of development and hence it is easy to follow the fate of 
the inclusions in a single section The smaller oocytes are 
generally arranged towards the periphery of the ovary 
whereas the larger oocytes are found m the deeper parts 
of the ovary (PI 2, Fig 17) 

The egg membrams — The egg membranes consist of 
(3) follicular layer. (2) Zona Radiata or pellucida In 
the youngest oocytes, the folhcular layer consists of a smgfe 
layer of cells (PH 12, Fig 18) With the growth of the 
oocyte the folhcular epithehum also increases and becomes 
double-layered (Pi 12, Fig 19) and later by further divi- 
sion forms several layers of cells In the fully formed 
Graffian follicle the folhcular epithelium consists of two 
distinct layers (PI 2, Fig 20) As growth proceeds the 
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outer layer of cells grows more rapidly than the inner and 
spaces generally crescentic in shape appear between the 
two layers (PI 1, Fig 8, cr sp ) The Zona Radiata also 
increases in size It presents radial striations which form 
channels for the infiltration of Golgi bodies The clear 
homc^enous layer described by P B Bhattacharya in the 
squirrel as taking the place of the follicular layer m 
tortoises appeared to be not very distinct m the material 
studied by me The cell membrane of the egg is in direct 
contact with the Zona 

Corfus Luteum — The earher stages in the formation 
of the corpus luteum were observed m some of the empty 
Graffian folhcles from which the egg had been discharged 
The walls of the empty follicle seemed to be thrown into 
folds Later stages in the formation of the corpus luteum 
showed distinctly the luteal cells distmguished from the 
other cells of the follicle owing to the fact that they had 
very large nuclei 

(B) Golgi Apparatus — True oogenial stages could 
not be found m the sqmrrel Ludford preparations gave 
a very successful picture of the Golgi apparatus In the 
very early oocytes the Golgi apparatus consists of a small 
3 uxta-nuclear mass in the form of a close network This 
represents the beginmng of the Yolk-nucleus of Balbiani 
(PI 1, Ffg 1) The mass tends to mcrease m size (PI 
1, Fig 7) At a later stage, the Golgi network fragments 
It may even break up into two distinct masses, as seen in 
Ludford preparations (PI 1, Fig 2) At a still later 
stage by further fragmentation of the concentrated Golgi 
apparatus discrete golgi elements are produced and are 
dispersed throughout the entire cytoplasm (PI 1, Fig 4) 
Finally, the Golgi bodies arrange themselves at the peri- 
phery and form the peripheral rmg so commonly found in 
many vertebrates (PI 1, Fig 5) The number of Golgi 
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elements in the rest of the cytoplasm becomes considerably 
smaller and finally the medullary region is practically free 
from Golgi bodies which become confined to the periphery 
(PI 1, Fig 6) 

As regards the morphological nature of the Golgi 
apparatus it may be said that in the earlier stages the 
apparatus exhibits a close network which probably con- 
sists of definite vesicles and crescents massed together (PI 
1, Fig 2) In older stages the apparatus breaks up into 
individual elements 

(C) Mitochondria — Champy and Nassonov prepa- 
rations bleached and stained with Acid Fuchsin gave a 
splendid demonstration of the mitochondria which appear- 
ed m patches and were very deeply stained as compared to 
the general cytoplasm Champy preparations without 
post osmication and stained with Iron haematoxylin gave 
an equally convincing picture Regaud-Tupa preparations 
stained by Champy-KuU method were equally successful 
among the formahn preparations 

In very young stages the mitochondria are arranged 
in a ]uxta-nuclear manner (PI 1, Fig 10) as was the case 
with the Golgi bodies and represent the stage of the 
Yolk-nucleus of Balbiani Later the mitochondria 
form a cap at one pole of the nucleus being present in the 
form of a concentrated mass (PI 1, Fig 11) The con- 
centrated mass tends to move round and encircle the 
nucleus though still persisting as a compact area on one 
side of the egg As a result of the mitochondria sur- 
roundmg the nucleus a perinuclear ring is formed (PI 1, 
Figs 12 and 15) The nutochondrial rmg now tends to 
move outwards from its perinuclear position and presents 
Itself m the medullary region of the egg (PI 1, Fig 12) 
After this, mitochondria are dispersed evenly m the cyto- 
plasm (PI 1, Figs 14 and 16) 
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(D) Ntjcleoiar Extrusions — The material fixed in 
Bonin’s picro formol acetic acid fluid gave a very convinc- 
ing picture 

In the young stages the nucleus is veiy laige occupy- 
ing almost the ivhole cell A distinct circular acidophilic 
nucleolus which stains dark pink in Mann s methyl eosine 
after Bourn fixation was visible standing out prominently 
owing to Its deep colour The nucleolus presented an in- 
teresting study for it showed a vacuolated appeal ance (PI 
2, Fig 23) Distinct nucleolar extiusions are visible in 
squirrel In younger stages the nucleolus is large and 
prominent and divides into one or two smaller nucleoli 
(PI 2, Fig 21) In some oocytes the nucleolus is actually 
seen giving rise to buds Very soon owing to the activity of 
the nucleolus a large numbei of nucleoli me formed (PI 
2 Fig 24) These nucleoli foimed by the budding of the 
original nucleolus become arranged and closely adhere to 
the nucleolar membiane (PI 2, Fig 24) Fiom this stage 
they seem to migrate into the cytoplasm as distinct bodies 
staining like the nucleoli (PI 2, Iig 22) I’he nucleolar 
extrusions take no part m vitellogenesis 

(E) Yolk Bodies — Yolk bodies in the case of 
Squirrel are of fatty nature There was no definite indica- 
tion of proteid yolk either m the fixed preparation or in 
living cells Ludford’s modification of Mann-Kopsch 
technique seems to be an ideal fixation foi the study of 
yolk and Schriddes’ method for mammalian tissues also 
gave satisfactory results The yolk bodies appeared as 
large spherical structures of all sizes and became deep black 
m all osmic fixatives The slides were given a prolonged 
treatment in turpentme and xylol This dissolves out 
fatty yolk leaving behind vacuoles having a distinct chro- 
mophihc rim all round the empty vacuoles or in the form 
of a crescent enveloping the vacuole (Pi 1, Pig 9) 

F 45 
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In the formation of a yolk body the Golgi element 
swells up and gives rise to yolk Successive stages m the 
formation of Golgi yolk can be observed , intermediate 
stages between the original Golgi bodies and the yolk 
bodies are present There was no definite indication of 
proteid yolk though rarely distinct vacuoles having in 
certam cases some sort of coagulum were found (PI 1, 
Fig 9) No ear her stages in the formation of these 
water vacuoles could be traced They may be ordinary 
water vacuoles as described by Gatenby in Ornithorhyn- 
chus paradoxus 

(F) Infiltration of Golgi Bodies from the Folli- 
cular Epithelium to the Egg — This phenomenon was 
described for the first tune by Brambell and Bhattacharya 
in the fowl and tortoise respectively (25, 17), (25, 5) 
Bhattacharya, Das and Dutta observed it m birds (29, 8) 
and reptiles P E Bhattacharya (31, 10) has given proof 
of its presence m mammals such as rat, rabbit and 
squirrel In the case of squirrel it has been observed that 
the folliculai epithelium produces a large number of Golgi 
bodies and these pass down through distinct radial stna- 
tions in the Zona Radiata (PI 1, Fig 8) From the Zona 
they pass directly to the egg and collect at the cortical 
region of the egg The Golgi bodies that undergo this 
process of infiltration in the squirrel pass in the form of 
fine granules 

Intra Vitam and Vital Staining Experiments. 

The ovary of sqmrrel affords poor material for the 
study of living cells foi the following reasons 

(1) The ovary is a compact mass with plenty of 
connective tissue which prevents the penetra- 
tion of vital dyes 
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(2) The follicle cells are many-layered especially in 

the older oocytes and afford resistance to the 
lapid penetration of the stain 

(3) There is plenty of fat m the ovary •which pre- 

vents and obscures the study of the inclusion 
The method of observation consisted m plac- 
ing a small portion of the ovary on a clean 
slide with a drop of physiological salt solu- 
tion It was teased out so as to remove the 
indmdual oocytes The Golgi bodies were 
visible as highly refractile bodies which stood 
out prominently from the rest of the cyto- 
plasm They appeared in the form of vesicle 
and crescents with an osmiophilic or argen- 
tophilic nm and a central chromophobic 
substance (PI 2, Fig 25) 

The yolk bodies were also visible being highly 
refractile Their Golgi origin was distinctly 
visible owing to the presence of the greyish 
osmiophilic nm around the yolk bodies 
After a drop of osmic was run under the 
cover shp, in about ten minutes, the Golgi 
bodies and the yolk bodies became greyish 
black 

The dyes used were neutral red and Janus green B 
The above stains were prepared by dissolving 1 gm of 
neutral! red or Janus green B in 50 cc of salt solution 
(6 gms in 1000 c c of distilled water) The stams were 
placed m the bath at 38° for a full day before use The 
stams were further diluted according to requirements A 
portion of the ovary was placed m neutral red In about 
30-40 minutes the vacuojne made its appearance The 
Golgi bodies stand out prominently and the vacnome was 
seen m patches coloured famtly pink (PI 2, Fig 26V), 
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In very young oocytes the Golgi bodies appealed concen- 
trated in a ]uxta nucleat position foiming the yolk nucleus 
of Balbiani as in the fixed preparation In older oocytes 
the Golgi bodies were lying dispersed throughout the 
citopla&m and the vacuome was seen in patches Yolk 
bodies were also seen Wlien a drop of osmic was lun 
undei the coi-ei slip the Golgi bodies and the yolk became 
greyish The vacuome was unaffected (PI 2, Fig 27) 
Foi the study of the mitochondria ovaries weie placed in a 
dilute solution of Janus green B The mitochondria were 
stained light gieen For demonstrating yolk bodies Schar- 
lach R and Sudan TIT were tried The yolk bodies weie 
stained daik pink with Sudan III (PI 2 Fig 28), and 
orange with Scharlach R (PI 2, Fig 29) 

(G) Centrifuge — Pieces of the ovaiv were centrifug- 
ed at a speed of 3 500 revolutions per minute Experience 
■showed that four houis of centiifuge gave best results 2| 
hours showed practically nothing whereas three hours 
showed that the time was not quite sufficient as the definite 
cell layers were not ivell separated The centiifuge mate- 
rial was fixed in Champy-Nassonov Da’Fano, Ludford 
On examining the slides it was found that there were two 
distinct zones (PI 2, Fig 30) Champy-Nassonov gave 
veiv “atisfactoiy results In unstained prepaiations the 
lowei zone appeared greyish with dusty refiingent mito- 
chondria This zone occupied half the oocvte The other 
half was deep black full of volk bodies of all sizes and also 
discrete Golgi bodies Sections were also stained by 
Champ’v-Kull method The mitochondria were beautifully 
stained (PI 2, Fig 30) 

The disposition of the cytoplasmic inclusions in centri- 
fuge material offers conclusive evidence as regards the 
relationship existing between the various cell components 
The Golgi elements contribute to yolk formation and mito- 
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chondria do not seem to take any part m vitellogenesis 
There appears to be no proteid yolk 

Discussion 

Golgi Bodies — Camillo Golgi (1898) first desciibed 
the apparatus reticular interne in the cytoplasm of the 
Purkm]€e cells of the cerebellai cortex of the owl’s brain 
He was of the opinion that the internal reticular appaiatiis 
consisted of a close network of fibrille located in a fairly 
definite region between the nucleus and cell surface He 
held that the netwoik was entirely intra-cellular having 
no definite communication with extra cellular structures 
Later Holmgren found a system of structures which was 
identical with the apparatus discovered bv Golgi Actord- 
ing to Holmgren the Golgi apparatus is a system of intra- 
cellulai canals aiising from ingrowths of cytoplasmic pro- 
cesses (trophospongium) Parat and Pamleve (24b 55) 
maintain that the apparatus of Golgi and the tropho- 
spongium are artefacts and the reality is a system of 
vacuoles and granules (vacuome) 

This theory has been refuted by Gatenby Bowen 
Bhattacharya, Nath, etc 

The young stages of squirrel oocytes examined bv me 
in preparations fixed by Ha’Pano and Ludford methods 
showed the Golgi apparatus in the form of a network 
This reticular natuie may be due to the running together 
of Golgi elements under the influence of fixatives This 
soit of network is found in somatic cells of mammals and 
in a vast majority it is reported to consist of anastomosing 
strands of Golgi material 

The study of the Golgi bodies in the squirrel by intra 
vitam and vital staining experiments showed that thev are 
distinct from vacuome The latter is stained with neutral 
red whereas the former is unaffected Hence this aigu- 
ment is urged against Parat’s contention which holds that 
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the Golgi bodies are homologous with the vacuome It is 
now generally believed that the Golgi elements are in the 
form of crescents and vesicles with a distinctly argentophi- 
lic or osmiophilic nm and a central chromophobic sub- 
stance 

The duplex structure of the Golgi elements has been 
shown by Gatenby in Moth spermatocyte (20, 24) Nath 
and his collaborators have shown the duplex structure of 
the Golgi elements in various animals, eg , Spider (28, 
45), Luciola (29, 50), Ophiocephalus and Rita (31, 52) 

In the case of sqmrrel also I find the Golgi apparatus 
both m fixed preparations and intra vitam and vital stain- 
ing experiments show a distinct duplex structure consist- 
ing of an osmiophihc nm and a central chromophobic 
substance According to Parat the argentophilic struc- 
ture IS formed by modified mitochondria This could not 
be possible for on this assumption the argentophilic nm 
should be stained with Janus green B, which is not the case 

Mitochondria — Interest in mitochondria dates back 
to 1898 when Altmann published his account on “ The 
elementary organs and their relationship to the cell ” It 
was in 1902 that Benda gave the name mitochondna 
They are repoited to assume various shapes — globular, rod- 
like, filamentar, irregular, etc In the case of squirrel 
they appear m distinct patches of very small granules 
They were seen in the earliest stages m a concentrated 
form m the yolk nucfeus of Balbiam area which appears 
to be the focus of growth and dispersal They form a 
perinuclear ring which spreads out and establishes itself 
m the medullary region From this stage they are dis- 
persed m the cytoplasm At this stage of dispersal in 
animals in general many workers have found mitochondna 
playing an active part in vitellogenesis Mitochondna 
have been known to take part directly or indirectly m vite- 
llogenesis This, for example, Van der Stncht (1906) work- 
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mg on mammals has shown the origin of the yolk from 
mitochondria Russo (10, 59) has shown the indirect role 
of mitochondria in vitellogenesis where they arrange them- 
selves around vacuoles This has been observed by a 
number of workers, e g , Bhattacharya and K Behan Lai 
have described it in Tortoises (29, 9) In the case of 
sqmrrel mitochondria do not play any part in vitellogenesis 
either directly or indirectly Isolated mitochondria could 
be seen only rarely 

WucLEUS AND Ntjcleolar Extrusious — ^The nucleus m 
the case of sqmrrel is vacuolated Hogben has described the 
vacuolated condition in Periplaneta orientalis (20, 34) 
and Nath and Piare Mohan have also shown it in the case 
of Periplaneta amencana (29, 51) In these the nucleolar 
extrusions were also vacuolated but no indication of the 
nucleolar extrusions being vacuolated was observed in the 
case of squirrel A number of workers have shown that 
the nucleus plays an important part in the nutrition of the 
egg Gatenby (22, 25) working on Saccocirrus was one 
of the earliest to show the exact relationship between 
nucleus and the process of vitellogenesis He has shown 
that albuminous yolk in this animal originates directly 
from nucleolar extrusion 

Nath has described this in Euscorpius napoli and 
Buthus ]udaicus (25, 44) and in Periplaneta amencana 
(27, 51) 

In the case of squirrel it has been observed that the 
nucleolar extrusions play no part in vitellogenesis 

Yolk Bodies — Till recently yolk bodies were supposed 
to include all sorts of granules formed in the cytoplasm 
Now it IS distinguished as a non-living deutoplasmic re- 
serve material, built up by the activity of the cytoplasm 
and ceU organs Generally speaking two distinct types of 
yolk — the albuminous and fatty yolk— are found The 
former appears greyish while the Mter goes deep black 
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in osmic preparations The exact method of the origin of 
yolk furnishes the most controversial subject among cyto- 
logists at the present day Brambell (24, 16) points out 
lour distinct sources of yolk elaboration 

(1) Golgi Apparatus 

(2) Mitochondiia 

(3) Nucleolar Extrusions 

(4) Ground Cytoplasm 

The study of yolk in mammals is interesting Firstly, 
yolk in mammals more especially Eutherian mammals is 
present in small quantities for the young receives nourish- 
ment from its mother by means of the placenta, neverthe- 
less yolk is present to a degree which vanes greatly in 
different species Thus, for example, the Guinea pig’s 
ovum has more yolk than that of the rabbit and is present 
m the form of spherules The ova of the domestic pig is 
heavily laden with yolk 

As regards the origin of the yolk in mammals various 
theories have been advanced Hertwig claims that deuto- 
plasmic granules are laid down by chromoted material 
extruded from the nucleus 

Others such as Russo (10, 59) claim that mitochondria 
are arranged around vacuoles in the cytoplasm to the trans- 
formation of mitochondria into yolk 

Thirdly, the Ghent School summing up the work 
of Van der Stricht (23, 62), states that yolk is found in 
vacuoles during the dispersal of mitochondria 

In my observations in the case of Squirrel no definite 
indication of albuminous volk is forthcoming Fatty yolk 
bodies of all sizes are visible both m fresh and fixed pre- 
paration and arise directly by the swelling up of the Golgi 
elements The fact that Golgi elements swelling up during 
yolk formation proves that the Golgi elements have a 
certain amount of independence and hence could assimilate, 
grow and divide 
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Vacuome — Controversy at the present day has been 
raging in regard to what is called the vacuome theory 
Maurice Parat, originator of the animal vacuome hypo- 
thesis, in collaboration with J Painleve introduced the 
idea of the Golgi apparatus being in the form of a vacuome 
in the salivary glands of the chironomus larva (24a, 54), 
He maintains that there are two visible cytoplasmic 
inclusions, namely, the chondriome and the vacuome Sub- 
sequently the same workers (24b, 55) reported that the 
technique of Da’Fano and Prenant-Kopsch gave images 
absolutely super-imposable with those of neutral red 
They also showed that prolonged immersion in neutral red 
brought about the formation of discrete vacuoles of a 
canalicular system which they consider homologous to the 
canalicular system or apparatus of Golgi In a later paper 
(24c, 56) they stated that the internal reticular apparatus 
IS produced by the precipitations of metalhc silver or 
osmium m the mtenor on the periphery or in the intervals 
between protoplasmic vacuoles 

The above hypothesis gained ground between the year 
1924 — 1928 Gatenby m 1929, exploded this theory and 
showed that the vacuomes and Golgi apparatus were dis- 
tinct and separate structure Krujukowa in 1929 on his 
studies of the chnronomus larva found typical Golgi bodies 
distinct and separate from vacuome (29, 37) Also H 
W Beams and his associate Goldsmith (29) (3) having 
gone over the same material find Gkilgi bodies distinct from 
vacuome Nath, 1931 (48), in the egg of Rana Tigrina 
and Ophiocephalus punctatus and Rita rita, Nath and 
Nangia, 1931 (62), have shown that vacuoles are different 
from Golgi elements which go black in Da’Fano, Kolatchev 
and cannot be stained with neutral red Bhattacharya 
and Das (in 1928) have shown m the pigeon’s ovary that 
the vacuome and Golgi elements are distinct and indepen- 
dent structures. Likewise P B Bhattacharya and S K 
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Dutta (31) (11), on vital staining experiments in Clarias 
batrachus have shown that the Golgi bodies and vacuome 
are not homologous but the two are clearly distinct from 
each other Bowen (27) (15) working on plant cells came 
to the conclusion that osmiophilic platelets and Golgi 
bodies were homologous and that the Golgi bodies and 
vacuome were distinct and separate structures Poisson 
(27), Voinov (27) (64), Hirschler (35), and many others 
have earned out investigations which have made them 
admit to the almost universal occurrence of some 
form of vacuome Gatenby m Pseudotriton has shown 
prozymogen granules (31, 28) distinct from Golgi 
apparatus 

My observations in the case of squirrel are in dis- 
agreement with Parat’s views and like other workers I 
find the Golgi bodies in this ammal are distinct from the 
vacuome The former is not stained with neutral red, 
although the latter takes m the stain 

The close approximation of Golgi bodies and vacuome 
and the topographical relationship m the yolk nucleus is 
probably due to the fact that the force which brings all 
other cell organs within the yolk nucleus area is also res- 
ponsible for keeping vacuome in close relationship with 
Golgi elements 

Yolk Nucleus — ^The problem of the yolk nucleus is 
one of the oldest of cytological problems Its structure in 
spite of the brilliant researches of Balbiani, Bambeke and 
Van der Stricht remains yet a mystery The yolk nucleus 
was described for the first time in the oocyte of the spider 
(Tegenana domestica) by Wittich in 1845 In 1860 
Carus gave to this formation the name of “ Dotterkern ” 
and in 1867 Milne Edwards gave the name of vesicle de 
Balbiani in appreciation of the work done by the latter on 
yolk nucleus The yolk nucleus of different authors is 
not analogous structures 
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Weinei classifies the yolk nucleus under five categories 
from the point of view of works published on the sub]ect 
(1) The yolk nucleus is of a nuclear nature (Henneguy, 
Julian, etc ) or of a chromatic nature (Calkins) (2) The 
volk nucleus is of a mitochondrial nature (Hirschler, 
1916) ‘Faure-Fremiet, 1910 (3) The yolk nucleus 

corresponds to the Golgi apparatus (Siovall, 1906, Weigl, 
1912) (4) The yolk nucleus is the centrosome 

Balbianm, 1893 Mertens, 1895 Hollander, 1904 Van- 
der Stricht, 1905 This view is accepted by a Targe 
number of authors although sufficient proof is lacking 
(5) The yolk nucleus is a nutritive mass of material 
Schultz 1882 Stuhlmann, 1886 Monticelli, 1892 
Weiner in Tegenaria (1925) describes the volk nucleus as 
arising in the form of a homogeneous spherical mass con- 
taining particles of Golgi apparatus in the oogonium In 
the oocytes two regions may be distinguished (1) A cen- 
tral mass corresponding more or less to the volk nucleus 
m the oogonium (2) A concentric zone formed of a 
capsule enveloping the central mass Weiner concludes 
that yolk nucleus is a mass of specific substance, elaborated 
bv the Golgi apparatus This may contain mitochondria 
isolated Golgi apparatus and also the centrosome which 
play only a secondary part in the formation of the volk 
nucleus I have quoted Weiner at length because the 
formation and the structure of yolk nucleus remains still 
one of the unsolved problems of cytology From an exami- 
nation of my material it is apparent that the yolk nucleus 
area' lodges m the first instance all the important cell 
components, e g , Golgi bodies, mitochondria and vacuome, 
before it finally breaks up Therefore it may be said to 
be a mass of archollasmic matter which serves as a focus 
of growth disruption and dispersal for all eell organs 
Whether it is initially elaborated by the (jolgi apparatus 
or mitochondria or the centrosome or all of them combined 
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together is a matter which only further investigation can 
elucidate 

Summary 

1 Thp oogenesis of Squirrel has heen woilced out hy fixed 
preparations as well as hy intia vitani and vital staining 
experiments 

2 The ovary lonsists of a number of ooovtes, the smaller 
ones being arianged about the periphery and the larger ones more 
deeply situated No oogonial stages aie visible in the material 
available 

3 Egg membianes consist' of a folliculai epithelium and Zona 
Badiata 

4 The development of follicle shows it to be at first single 
layered, thin double layered Later on it becomes many-layered 
consisting of an enter layer of follicle cells and an inner layer as 
growth proceeds crescentic spaces arise 

‘i Ooipus luteum is present During prowth follicle cells 
umleigo infolding laiteal cells appear with large nuclei 

(i Golgi bodies appear in a luxta-nuclear manner in young 
oocytes both in fixed preparations and vital staining experiments 

7 In fixed preparations Golgi bodies m earlier stages anpear 
to form a netwoik This luxta-niiclear mass later breaks up and 
IS dispel sed in the cytoplasm 

5 Golgi bodies are present in the form of vesicles and cres- 
<ents having a dunlex structure, an osmiopbilic rim and a central 
chiomophohio portion 

9 A peiipheral ring of Golgi bodies is formed leaving the 
rest of the oocyte practically free from Golgi elements 

10 Infiltration of Golgi bodies takes place from the follicular 
epithelium to the egg 

11 Atitochondna are concentrated in earlier stages m the volk 
nucleus of Balhiani area Thev fmm a perinuclear ring nnd later 
a ring in the medullary zone They are evenly dispersed in the 
cytoplasm and take no part in vitellogeneais Thev appear in the 
form of patches 

12 A distinct vacuolated nucleus is present fTucIeolar ex- 
trusions occur but take no pSrt in vitellogenesis 

13 Yolk bodies are found both in the fixed preparations as 
well as m intra vitam and vital staining expenments They are 
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easzh stained with Sudan III and Scharlach R They have a Golgi 
ongin and ire followed by the swelling up of Golgi bodies, and 
bi storing fat in their interior 

14 There is no indication of proteid yolk This is confirmed 
bv ccntiifuge experiments and Rouin pieparationa A number of 
■vacuoles are present m some eases having in their interior some 
soit of coagulum They may be water vacuolea 

15 Vacuome is present and is stninablc with neutral red It 
IS distinct from Golgi bodies, which remain unaffected in this five 
The vacuome is at first concentiated in the yolk nucleus of Balbiani 
and finally dispersed like the Golgi bodies and niitochondna 
throughout the cytoplasm 


Lettering 


Gbr 

dll omatin 

Or Sp 

Tiescentic sjiaces 

RF 

Follicular epithelium 

FEN 

Follicular epithelium nucleus 

GB 

Golgi bodies 

GOr 

Golgi crescents 

GV 

Golgi vacuole 

GT 

Golgi Tollc 

Gr Foil 

GraflSan follicle 

INF 

Infiltration of Golgi bodies 

I L Foil 

Inner layer of follicle cells 

M 

Mitochondna 

MR 

Miflochondrial patches 

Med EM 

Medullary ring of mitochondria 

N 

Nucleus 

Nu 

Nucleolus 

NE 

Nucleolar extrusions 

M CN 

Mitochondnal cap of nucleus 

Ooc 

Oocyte 

Pen EM 

Perinuclear nng of mitochondria. 

Penp E.G 

Peripheral ring of Golgi bodies 

VGB 

Vesicular Golgi bodies 

V 

Patch of vacuome 

VNu 

Vacuolated nucleolus 

W T 

"Watery vacuoles 

TNB 

Yolk nucleus of Balbiam 

ZB 

Zona Eadiata 
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Explanation of Plates 

The drawings were made under Leitz Abbe Camera Imcida. 

Plate 1 

Pigs. 1 — 6. Ludford unstained. 

Pig. 1. A Terv young oocyte in which the Golgi elements are 
clustered together in the yolk nucleus of Balbiani. 
1 375. 

Pig. 2. A later stage. The Golgi network has broken up 
into two masses, vesicles and crescents are present. 

Fig. 3. A still further advanced stage where the Golgi net- 
work has broken up into' a number of distinct masses 
X 376. 

Pig. 4. An oocyte where the Golgi bodies are dispersed 
throughout the cytoplasm X 375. 

Fig. 5. Oocyte showing the peripheral ring of Golgi bodies 
X 375. 

Fig. G. An oocyte where the peripheral ring is established, 
the rest of the cytoplasm is free from Golgi bodies 
X 3T5. 

Pig. 7. Da’Fano preparation stained with safranin and 
light green. The Golgi bodies are in the area of the 
yolk nucleus of Balhiaui. The concentrated Golgi 
bodies are in the form of a network X 375. 

Pig. 8. Ludford preparation unstained, A portion of the 
follicular epithelium and oocyte highly magnified show- 
ing the infiltration of the Golgi bodies from the follicular 
epithelium to the egg. The Zona Radiata presents 
radial striations and the Golgi bodies are seen passing 
in the form of granules from the follicle cell to the 
cortical region of the egg X 846. 

Fig. 9. Ludford preparation unstained after treatment in 
turpentine. A stage in the formation of yolk. Fatty Tolk 
is present all over the cytoplasm. Empty yolk vacuoles 
present with an osmiophilic rim. ‘Watery vacuoles are 
also present in the cytoplasm X 1230. 
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Plate II 
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Figs. 10 — 14. Champy-Nassonov bleached and stained by 
Chaiiipy-Kull method. 

Fig. 10. A young oocyte in which the niitocliondria are 
present in the yolk nucleus of Balbiani area X 845. 

Fig. 11. An oocyte where the mitochondria tend to surround 
the nucleus X 845. 

Fig. 12. An oocyte where the mitochondria form a perinuclear 
ring X 845. 

Fig. 13. An oocyte showing the medullary ring of mito- 
chondria X 845. 

Fig. 14. A stage showing the mitochondria evenly dispersed 
in the cytoplasm X 845. 

Figs. 15-16. Eegaud-Tupa preparation stained by Champy- 
Kull method. 

Fig. 15. An oocyte where the mitochondrial ring is present 
in the medullary region of the egg X 1230. 

Fig. 16. Well advanced oocyte, where the mitochondria are 
evenly dispersed in the cytoplasm and are in patches 
X 1230. 


Plate 2 

Fig. 17. Bouin preparation stained with Mannas methyl blue 
eosine showing the entire ovary in which there are a 
number of oocytes. The smaller oocytes arranged about 
the periphery and the larger ones in deeper parts of 
the ovary X 75. 

Figs. 18 — 20. Bouin preparations stained with Mann’s methyl 
blue eosine showing the development of the follicle. 

Fig. 18. A young oocyte in which the follicle is one-layered 
X 846. 

Fig. 19* An older oocyte in which the follicle ia double layer- 
ed X 845. . ‘ 
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Fig. 20. A -still older oofcyte in which the follicle is many 
layered and consists of an outer layer invested hy the 
connective tissue of the ovary and an inner layer close- 
ly investing the oocytes X 845. 

Figs. 21 — ^24. Bouin preparation stained with Mannas methyl 
blue eosine. 

Fig. 21. A young oocyte with a large nucleus. The nucleus 
has been divided into four nucleoli X 845. 

Fig. 22'. An oocyte where the nucleoli have just been extrud- 
ed from the nucleus X 845. 

Fig. 23. An advanced oocyte. The large acidophilic nucleo- 
lus is seen on the nuclear membrane. It is vacuolated 
X 845. 

Fig. 24. An oocyte where there are a number of nucleoli. 
Some are seen passing out into the cytoplasm and lying 
partly on the nuclear membrane X 845. 

Fig. 25. A fairly advanced oocyte observed intra vitam. 
Golgi bodies are prominent and refractile; present in 
the form of vesicles and crescents with an osmiophilic 
rim and a central chromophobic portion. The larger 
bodies are the yolk bodies X 375. 

Fig. 26. An oocyte stained in neutral red for 20 minutes. 
Vaouome is present in the form of patches in close 
association with the Golgi bodies which are dispersed 
in the cytoplasm. The Golgi bodies are unaffected by 
neutral red X 375. 

Fig. 27. The same oocyte treated with 2 per cent osmic acid 
for 10 minutes. Golgi bodies become greyish with 
osmic. Vacuome unaffected X 375. 

Fig. 28. An oocyte stained with Sudan III. The Golgi yolk 
bodies are stained dark pink X 845. 

Fig. 29. An oocyte stained with Scharlach R. The Golgi 
yolk bodies are stained orange X 845. 

Fig. 30. A centrifuged oocyte fixed in Ohampy-Ifassonov 
unstained. Two separate zones are visible. The lower 
mitochondrial zone and an upper containing Golgi 
bodies and associated Golgi yolk bodies X 1230. 
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